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The Textile World's Complete Directory of Textile Establish- 
ments, the Mill Trade and of Large Buyers of Textile Fabrics is 
now ready for delivery. 360 pages, with 19 textile maps. 
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Classified Index for Buyers, - - Page 113. 
Alphabetical Index to Advertisements, 119. 


GUILD & LORD, Publishers, 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 





GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, HR. I. 


‘ . ‘ ‘ : 
: Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and} 


Finishing Machinery. 


| Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


a 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


: ‘ 
: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- ;} 
ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


BEST LESs 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 





H. W. Burrerworta & Sons Co, 


PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 


BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYEING AND FINISHING 
MACHINERY. 


‘T ENTERING MACHINES 


VIBRATORY 
STRAIGHT 
RETURN 


—— FOR ALL KINDS OF —— 


TEXTILE FABRICS. 











Patent Automatic Clamp, Spring Clamp, Pin Chain. 





SPECIAL. 


Tentering Machines with Adjustable Ec- 
centric for imparting vibrating motion. 
(Patented.) 


The above gives a uniformly smooth mo- 
tion and the finish obtained on goods 
is of a superior character. 











TEXTILE WORLD 


LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


LOWELL, MASS., 


Builders of 


Cotton Machinery 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Revolving Flat Cards, Railway Heads, 
Ring Spinning Frames, Fly Frames, 

Drawing Frames, Spoolers, Warpers, 
Slashers, Looms. 


Complete Equipment for Cotton Mills. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





NORTHROP LOOM 
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The late Ceorge Draper 


once made a remark 
to the following effect: 


HERE IS 

nothing so bad but that 
some fool will praise it, and 
nothing so good but that 
some fool will condemn it.’’ 





The Northrop Loom 
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Has now reached a stage where con- | 
demnation brings the latter end of 
* 


our quotation to mind. : : : : 


We bave no fault to find on the whole, but we know of many instances where 
mills who cannot help but realize the alvantages of our loom, still pursue the 
fatal policy of delay. 

Hesitation in the face of facts is not only unwise but in the present chse ex 
pensive. A mill buying these looms when we were first ready to take orders 
would have the extra cost well near annihilated by this time. 

The following list shows a few of those who were prompt to decide: 

Queen City Pelzer Chicopee 

Pacific Lockhart Tremont & Suffolk 

Merrimack Gaffney Amoskeag 

Tucapau Wilmington Henrietta 

Lawrence Mass. Cotton Spartan 

Grosvenor Dale Lancaster Whitney 

Social Aurora Steele’s Mills 

Cocheco Newmarket Abbeville 


Draper Company, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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The Whitin Machine Works 
OTTON MACHINERY, 





Southern Office: 








COTTON PICKERS 








Kitson Pickers 


are always the 


STANDARD FOR COMPARISON. 


New Catalogue for 1897 to be 
had on application to 


KITSON MACHINE CoO., 


Lowell, Mass. 





STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 














TEXTILE WOKLD 


MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MAGHINER 





Cards, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Wules and Looms. 


The Celebrated FALL RIVER IRON WORKS CO., one of the 
largest cotton mill plants in the world, is entirely equipped with our 
spinning and weaving. It has 262,416 SPINDLES of our PATENT 
SPINNING FRAMES and 7,469 of our LOOMS, 
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FISHER GARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “attachments.” 


WOONSOCKET, WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
WoonsockET, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FIisHeR FREDS 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market to-day, and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mil! to see them running and judge for 
themse) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent 


PAT’D.OCT 10,1883. 


° 








SECTIONAL VIEW, 
«€ 


& 
THE FISHER CARD FEED is simple in construction, is 


strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 
FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FisHerR CaRD FEEDS are 
working to our entire tatisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





LOOMS AND COMBS y 





CROMPTON X KNOWLES 
Is00mMm ates 


Builde 


| WEAVING |- 
MACHINE, 








rompton ‘* 1896” 
Westen and Weneted Loom. 


Wool 


For perra 
COARSE | 


mepiumM WOOLS. 


FINE | 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A, 
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(OTTON OPENERS 


2) Ne LAPPERS 
Machine (0- LOWELL MAS S: 


ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


Inventor and Maker of the Patent Non-Flexible Bend 


Revolving Flat Carding Engine. 


Patent Flattened Wire Cards; Heat Hardened and Tempered Steel Cards ; 
“Special Needle-Pointed,” “ Plough Ground Cards.” 





Card Clothing of Every Description. 


(Fall River, Mass. 
FACTORIES : l manchester, England. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Makers of | COOOIMIS, ‘or Plain and Fancy Weaving. 


Also Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys and other 
appurtenances for the 
TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 
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WORSTED 
MACHINERY. 


STODDARD, HASERICK, RICHARDS & CO., 


BRADFORD, ENC. BOSTON, MASS. 








SACO WATER POWER MACHINE SHOP, 


Cotton Machinery, 
BIDDEFORD, -. MAINE. 


PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“18904” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & HMigginsen’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 
. EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole;Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO,, ***S65°7" 


Sole Manufacturers of 








Dixon’s Patent Locking rors and _ Stirrups. 


—_ m to the - —_ 
rola, saan aes J -t—s lon ig staple 


che Stirrup is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on rolls 


facturers of all kinds of Seaes, 
- Send for Samples 











SLASHERS AND COTTON MACHINEKY 13 





BIRCH BROS., | /he Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 


Cuas. F. CURWIN, Treas., SALEM, MASS. 
Somerville, Mass "7 —a 


Mil Sewing Machines. | Factory Sewing Machines and Supplies. 


Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, ? 
fine st.tch or coarse stitch. Specivl Machines for Cotton Mills, Woolen 
N 


Mills, ‘ rint Works, Bleacheries, ete. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Wilcox & Gibb.’ Supplies. 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Loopers, Needles, Threads. ete: 


‘Textile Machinery. 


Openers and Pickers. Revolving Top Flat Cards. 
Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate, and Roving Frames. 
Spool Thread Machinery. Self-Acting Mules. 


McKERROW & BENNETT, 


Sole Agents in U. 8. and Canada for 


Tweedales & Smalley, England. Richard Threlfall, England. 
Wham. Avrton & Co., Encland. 


“VERVIERS” Paper Tubes for COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, AND SILK SPINNING. 


Worthington Building, 3! State St., Boston, Mass. 








| Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 


ELEVATORS, 


WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 
General Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
Connors, New Yornszs. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items that 
vou don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 

- a e & 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
















STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 


Manufacturers ard Dealers in 


General Mill Supplics, 








Belting, Bobbins, Harnesses, Shuttles, Pickers, Slasher and Clearer 
Cloths. Ring Travelers, Wire Goods. 
ROLL COVERER® TOOLS and SUPPLIES. 
T7 BExchange FPlacc. FProvidience, MR. I. 
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WHEN IN NEED OF AN OVERSEER 
Consult the TEXTILE WORLD. —It costs you nothing. 


a. » give speciai attention to this work, — many of the largest manufacturers alway)» 

» tous. We have th e be st men On our books, because the incompetent and intemperate 

me — ke ep away from the TE X111E WORLD'S EMP LOYMENT BUREAU; they know they can get 
no job through us 


























MILL SUPPLIES, ETC 
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MACHINE GARD CLOTHING 


Of Every Description. 


80 McKay St., 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





Clinched Rivets. BRENG 


and smooth. WEIG 





Roving Cans. 


BOTTOM —IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: 
nails or screws, will not crack, warp or shrink and cannot come out. 
FENESH — Coated inside and out with moisture proof coatin 
HiT—About one half pound per 
SEZE— All cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. 
BELET Y— Superior to any other Can. 


Also Manufacturers of Hill’s Improved IXXX Tin and Galvanized r 


JAMES HILL MF’C. CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of ROVING CANS. 
THE VULCAN CAN. 


BODY — Vulcanized Fibre. 


ine 
DURA 





Manufacturers of 
Persian, Welsh and Calf 


GEORGE FELL & SON, 


BOLTON, BNGLAND. 


ROLLER SKINS. 


SEDE SEAM — Riveted with Patent 
NGS —Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
Fastened without the use of 


, handsome 
diameter. 


Farnsworth Card Clothing Co, 
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CHARLES ASTOF'ES", 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOM REEDS, HEDDLES and HEDDLE FRAMES. 


And PATENTED WIRE DUPE HARNESS, 


Dealer in WEAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 
191 and 193 Berks St., Philadelphia. 





This Sample Cutter 


was desiged 
by @ manu 
facturer for 


and finding 
it better 
than any- 
thing he 
could buy 
for the pur 
pose, he 
offers it to 
other manu 
facturers at 
a reason 





Send for circular to 
GLEASON, 


able price. 
Aa. Ete 


ROCK BOTTOM MASS. 


hisownuse, | 


| 





NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., 
Printers «214 Embossers 


of Textile Fabrics. 
NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, 
447-449 West 14th St., New York. 


maatrex INDEX. 


COMBINATION 

A valuable and necessary book for evety 
office, which saves time and labor. The In- 
dex is tor Ledgers, Letters, Books, Commer 
cial Reports, and records of all kinds. 
BURR INDEX CO. S2Suctsza"ons 

. Martford, Conn. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





ETc. 
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a | : 4 \ Also FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
S] | \ | )] |: e BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
RA + 4A 4} TUBES, Etc. 

For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, rr WARD & VANDECRIFT. 


Silk, and Flax Machinery. -— 





Elmer, Salem Co., N. J. 












JACOB WALDER, - : Paterson, N. J. 


vie Ma 


snass oom. MATS 


"@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S.WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BELLIOT & HALI, 


94 1-2 Hermon &t.. Wercester, Maas. 


GOLD MEDATI 


A ay Reeds and Harness, 
































Send for Cirenlar. 















Sage eras S ss ~# af 
; P. O. Box 707, ~ PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
4 P. O. Box 256, - CHICOPEE, MASS. 
nd for Price List before purchasing elsewhe 









Suk OUNDRYs et MACHINE SHOP 
y OR. SSAlo EM. MASS. “ 
EbECTRIE, (Ry ELT anon HAND PowER: 
‘FREIGHT ELEVATORS - 
Especially adapted for Mills Factories «Mercantile Buildings. 








MILL SUPPLIES, ETC 





ESTABLISHED 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, 
Spoolers, Beamers, Warp Mills, 


Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Ete. 


2816 N. 4th Street, . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Established 1869. JOHN WHITAKER REED CO., Successors to Jobn Whitaker 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





TTA A ATARI MTT 
ill —_“e, a i] i | a LOOM REEDS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 








For Cotton, Woolen, Carpet, and Wire Cloth Mills. 194 Front St., WORCESTER, MASS 
JOHN McINTOSH, Proprietor. 
TELIOMAS TOWNSEND, 
Rhode Isiand Comb Works, Mfr. of 


}} Machine Wool ’ Cotton Combs 
Combs Neatly Re-Needled 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 


All Work Guaranteed. (57 Orar ge St., Providence, R, I. 
— 


COMB CIRCLES — CARDER’S TOOLS. 
Faliers and Gills. tewis: 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD PATENT 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH CARD 
PRICES REDUCED. CLAMPS. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., Newark, WN. J. 











Established 1844. 


Py Gardner & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser, 
BENJ. BUCKLEY S SON, For Setting v P Be ent reeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 
(Wm. J. BUCKLEY) | s— used by Carders and Manufacture re. Send 


GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. W.H BROWN 
* ’ 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS, RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, 4, pai cx cee WORCESTER, MASS 


Cotton, Silk, Flax, "Woole n and Worsted FINISHING MACHINERY bag De songs im 


ying, Rolling, Folding, Measuring, Pressing, Steami ing, 


MAC Ex I IW Ee} RW oa ; ~ ing, Singe “ing. Blades, Spirals, Brushes furnishe ad 


repairec d; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Metals or sy Pe erfo prating, Plate Printing, Engravi ng Ma 
1 chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. GEO. Cc. HOW ARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


TEXTILE DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Senda for Prospectus. 











GAVEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF TEXTILE DESIGN, 


P.O. Box 222. Brooklyn, N. WY. 
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McLAUCHLIN BROS, 


TEASELS, 


SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 


Offer the best quality medium sizes, most 
evenly assorted. at the lowest prices in the 
market. Satisfaction guaranteed. Business 
estublished in 18382. 





WM.W. KELLOCC, 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TEASELS 


High Grades a specialty. 
Sampie Orders Solicited. 





Gheedaic Hand & Cx, 


Aesegners f / Geshe Gabuce, 
906 Mahe Ansel 
Fatason, A F 


| GUSTAVE P. FRESNEL, 


Agent for the Best Designee in 
LYONS and PAR 


Latest French novelties in sketches for 
Printed Cotton Goods, Printed Silk, Broad 
Silks and all kinds of textile fabrics. 


125 West 56th St., New York. 





JOHN F. WHITE, 


Manufacturer of 


Patent Under Crids | 


FOR CARDING ENGINES. 


38 River &t., Providence. BR. I. 


Advantages Gaine 2 by Using Abv 
Cleaner stock, stronger yarn, more yarn, and le ecard waste 





SAFE AND RELIABLE. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


=. 
Conservative Rates. 


SAM’L APPLETON, 


28 Central Street, Boston, 
General Agent. 





SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., 


100 Main St., Claremont, N. H. 
Chicago Office, 55 North Clinton St. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Paper Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light and 
durable.) and Hand Power Baling Presses for 
Cotton Waste, Rags, Paper Stock, ete. 





Fuel Oil Furnaces. 


Improved DUPLEX SYSTEM 


' for SINGEING FURNACES. 














Also for Annealing, Forging, Enameling 
Welding, Melting, Brazing, Drop Forging 


ete., with 


FUEL OIL. 


Furnaces Designed and Built for Every Purpose. 


W. S$. ROCKWELL & CO., 


Constructing Engineers, 
26 CORTLAND ST., NEW YORK, 





The Svuthern sndusrri+ 


93 Ju urnal, tells the tru 


te peed te con. 


Dixie? ; tere 


‘  suterested, send nts fc ri: nee ou-bs or 
er ye et. THe Dixie Co.. Atlanta, Gu 








MONEY ORDERS 











TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 
IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 





ALWAYS 
GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
DO NOT CARRY MONEY 
OV 20U 2 WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
ve AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY: 
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INCANDESCENT LAMPS 


FOR ALL SYSTEMS, 


From 8 to 500 Candle Power. 


_WEGHAVE 


Timed % 


+ ers me 
GS INO} 


CONNECTION 
WITH THE 
NO , LAMP 


SUPERIORS. TRUST, 


.. SATISFACTION +i GUARANTEED .. 


Send for Catalog and New Prices. 


Beacon Lamp Company, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 


ROYAL ELECTRIC CO., MONTREAL . . Canadian Agts. 








PATENTS 


PATENTS 34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Telephone 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable address Aniline. 

George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 
8S. Patent Office to enter the firm. 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. In. 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. ily a to give special and expert attention to cases in. 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 
when possible. 





HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 
Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 
1875, more than two hundred patents. GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 


p ATENT Wright, Brown & Quinby, 
9 os aaa 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture ot Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma- 
chines, and Electricity 








List of Textile Patents. Hat Brims, Machine for Paring 


curled edges of. 587,943. Carl Eickemeyer, 
Essued August 3, 10, 17 and 24, 18597. | Yonkers, N. Y. 


Specifications and drawings furnished for Hat Brims, Machine for Setting 
ten cents each. Address W. 8. Gavey, curled edges of. 587,944. Carl Eickemeyer, 
P. O. Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. Yonkers, N. Y. 

Mnitting Machine. 587,957. Robert W. 


Carding Machine Feeding Attach- Gormly, Troy, N. Y. 


ment. 587,629. Stephen W. Woodbury, 
Winchester, N. H. 

Cetton Press. 587,618. Magnus Swenson, 
Chicago, 11l. 

Fabric and Apparatus for Making Loom—Lappet. 587,865. Eppa H. Ryon, 
same. 587,349. Louis P. Warner, Roches- Waltham, Mass., assignor of one-half to 
ter, N. Y., assignor to Schaefer & Schlegel, Alfred M. Goodale, same place. 


Loom—Eleetrically Operated. 588,10! 
Edwin D. Chaplin, Cambridge, and Henry 
G. Halloran, Boston, Mass. 


same place. Loom Reeds, Precess of and Appa 

Knitting Machine Stop Motion—Cir- ratus for cleaning and polishing. 587,892. 
cular. 587,351. Albert White and Daniel Mathias Walter, Paterson, N.J. 

F. Sullivan, Lowell, Mass. Ring for Ring Twisting Frames. 

Loom. 587,652. Wm. F. Draper, Hopedale, 120. Walter Rigby, New York, N. Y. 

Mass., assignor to the Northrop Loom Co., Tentering Machine Clamp. 
same place and Saco, Me. Isaac E. Palmer, Middletown, Ct. 
Loom for Cross-weaving. 587,524. Isaac | Qentering Machine Clamp. 
E. Palmer, Middletown, Ct. Isaac E. Palmer, Middletown, Ct. 

Loom Heddle—Jacquard. 587,472. Ed Carbeonizing Machine. 588,136. 
win Butcher, Worcester, Mass. Eyles, Pelhamville, N. Y. 

Loom Picker Mechanism. 537,653. Dan'l Carding Engine Cover. 588,132. B. A. 
Durkin, Woonsocket, KR. I., assignor to the Dobson and W.J. Bromiley, Bolton, Eng 
Northrop Loom Co., Saco, Me., and Hope- lan, assignors to Dobson & Barlow, Ltd., 
dale, Mass. same place. 

Loom Shuttle Tension Device. 587,352. Developing Azo Colors. 538,203. rs 
Ralph Whitley, Paterson, N. J. Weinberg, Frankfort on-the Main, Ger 

Loom Warp Stop Motion. 557,651. Geo many, assignor to Leopold, Cassella & Co 
O. Draper, Hopedale, Mass., as-ignor to same place. 
the Draper Co., same place and Portland, Dye—Bluish-Scarlet. 588,180. Ignaz 
Maine. Rosenberg, Biebrich, Germany, assignor 

Bobbin and Thread Holder. 587,145 to Kalle & Co., same place. 

Thomas J. Murdock, Woonsocket, R. I., Dye—Brown Substantive. 588,183. 


ignas 
assignor of one-half to John Roney, same 


Rosenberg, Biebrich, Germany, assignor 
place. to Kalle & Co., same place. 

Carding Engine. 557,813. Richard Griffin, | ppye—G@ray. 588,397. Albert Cobenzl, 
Holyoke, Mass. Hoéchst-on the-Main, Germany, assignor to 

Carding Engine Feeding Mechanism. the Farbwerke, Vormals Meister, Lucius 
587,815. John Hearn, Hudson, N. Y. & Briinning, same place. 

Felt Buffing or Finishing Machine, Dye —Mixed Substantive. 558,182. Ignaz 
588,005. Carl E. T. Dedicke, Dolgeville, Rosenberg, Biebrich, Germany, assignor 
N. Y., assignor to Alfred Dolge & Son. to Kalle & Co., some place. 
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M.A. FURBUSH & SON 
MACHINE CO., 


J Z 
/ 
CS 4 
Ce 


First Breaker Woolen Card 


Self-Acting Wool 


Makers of 


en Mule No. tls. 


hw 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 


Write for Catalogue. 


224 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Bianket Loom No. |28. 





Dve -Reddi-h-Violet. 588,181. Ignaz 


Rosenberg, Biebrich, Germany, assignor 
to Kalle & Co., same place. 
Dyeing Anilin Black. 
G. Bloede, Catonsville, Md. 
Knitting Machine. 55*,398 8. 8 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to the 
Machine Co., same place 
Shuttle Box Operating Mech- 
588,494. B. Smith, Paisley, Scot- 


588,888. Victor 
Cook, 
jranson 


Loom 
anism 
land, 

Lever-Screw for Spinning Frames. 

S.M. Hamblin, Taunton, Mass, as 

signor to the Mason Machine Works, same 


583,273. 


pluce. 

Loom Shuttle Cop-Shewer. 55,179. C 
F. Roper, Hope.lale, Mass., assignor to the 
Draper Co., same place. 

Spindle Driving Mechanism. 
W.T. Noah, Durham, N.C. 
W oven Stiffening Fabric. 
Warren, Three Oaks, Mich. 
W oven Stiffening Fabric. 
Warren, Three Oaks, Mich. 
Automatic Drop-Wire Support for 
knitting machine stop motions. 588,762, A. 

White and D. F. Sullivan, Lowell, Mass. 

Gin Feed tor Roller Compresses. 5385, 
812. C. L. Bessonette, Waco, Texas. 

Mnuitting Machine Needle Dial. 58s, 
559. H. Eddishaw, G. E. Knowles and John 
E. Eddishaw, Philadelphia, Penn. 


588,235 
588,301. E.K. 


583,302. E. K. 


Knitting Machine Stop-Motion—Cir- 
cular. 588,760. A. White and D. F. Sulli 
van, Lowell, Mass. 

Loom Picker Stick Bearing. 588,660. 
Harry M. Schadewald, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Loom Shuttle. 588,935. A. Wood, Rams 

bottom, England. 

Spinning Bing. 588,817. G. O. Draper, 
Hlopedale, Mass., assignor to the Draper 
Co., same place and Portland, Me. 


—There is no actual standard violet, 
and probably there never will be, al- 
though such would be very desirable. 


The spectral violet is not charac- 
terized by any great brilliancy or lu- 
chemical 


minosity, but it is rich in 


activity. 


—As the result of the gold boom 
many inquiries have been made at the 
Interior Department, Washington, D. 
C., regarding the laws applicable to 
Alaska, as far as lands and claims are 


concerned. 
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JAMES J. REGAN. 


The manufacturing community of 
central Connecticut were shocked and 
learn of the death of 
Regan, of Rockville, Ct., 


6, in the sixty-third year of 


saddened to 
James J. 
August 
his age. Mr. Regan’s death was sud 
den, due to heart failure. Mr. 
had attended to his affairs at the miil 
on the day of his death, and was seat- 


Regan 


ed at his desk conversing with his son, 
rank, upon a matter pertaining to 
the business, when he suddenly fell 
back in his chair and expired. 

He was widely known throughout 
New England as a manufacturer of 
tine shoddies, woolen cloths, and knit 
goods. He operated two large mills, 
eniploying in busy times nearly three 
hundred persons. For the past three 
years business has not been very good, 
but he kept his mill runningin hope of 
better times, that hope seeming about 
to be realized. His death is a decided 
loss to the business community. 

About thirty years ago Mr. Regan 
flock 
which was a great improvement upon 
anything in existence at that time. 
For a while he operated this machine 
at the Windermere, Rockville, renting 
power, but realizing its possibilities, 
resolved to go into the business of 
making flocks used at that time large- 
ly in making cloth. Finding that he 
needed more room for his business 
which could not be obtained there, he 
removed his mill to Daleville in the 
town of Willington, where he continu 
ed for about fiveyears. Disaster over 
took him, and he failed. It is said to 
be for Mr. Regan’s credit that later, 
he paid his 


invented a cutting machive 


when again 
creditors in full, one hundred cents on 
the dollar. 

About 1875, Mr. Regan again started 
in the shoddy business in Rockville. 


prosperous, 


New processes of manufacture made 


the business profitable, and it was 


gradually increased. At one time he 


purchased looms, engaging in the 


manufacture of horse blankets for 
which there was found a ready sale. 
rhe death of Cyrus White threw in 
the market the valuable manufactur 
ing plant known as the Glasgow mill, 
Rockville, consisting of a four story 
brick structure. This plant was pur- 
him, and to his shoddy 
business he added the manufacture of 


chased by 


knit goods, and woolen cloths. 

Some fifteen or sixteen years ago he 
purchased the property known as the 
Robinson, 
Rockville, for a 
made 


sarrow’'s place, from J. J. 
on Prospect street, 
residence. He extensive im 
provements about the property, mak- 
ing it one of the most attractive resi 
lence places in the city. 

Mr. Regan was a man of the strici 
est integrity, and no one stood higher 
in the esteem of his business associ 
ates. He was an ardent Republican, 
using his influence for his party, but 
was never an office seeker. He was 
prominent in all town and city affairs, 
usually being seen and heard at the 
and city meetings where his 
always in favor of the 
economical expenditure of the public 
money. The only public office held by 
him was that of fire commissioner un 
der the town government of fire de- 
partment, 

Mr. Regan was a life long temper 
ance man, having taken the total ab 
stinence pledge from Father Matthew 
when but 9 years old. He was promi- 
nent as an advocate of total 
one of the organizers of St. 


town 


voice was 


absti- 
nence; 
Bernard’s Temperance Society, of 
which he was a member for nearly 
thirty years; one of the promoters and 
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of the Catholic Total Ab 
stinence Union of Conn., and held of 
both. He 


supporter 


organizers 


fice in was a member and 


liberal of St. Bernard’ 


chureh, and contributed liberally to 


various charities. He took a great in 
terest in young men, and has helped 
many with advice and assistance. 
Mr. 


young, 


Regan 
Miss 
Coventry. 


married, when quiie 
Mary Wilber, of 
Mrs, Regan died about ten 
Five 


Jane 


years ago. children 


survive. 
associated with 

Herbert, 
of 
Britian, 


Francis J., who 
the 
Mary J., 


of New 


was 


him in business; Syl 


If. 
Miss 


vester, wife Thomas 


Kehoe and 

Belle. 
Nearly 

prominent 


all the 


business 


manufacturers and 
of Rockville, 
were present at his funeral, as well as 
the 


men 


help employed in his mills and 


hosts of 
The floral 
beautiful, 


and 


offerings 


friends acquaintances, 


were many and 
including 
Bernard's 'T 
of 
the employees, and many others 
filled 


capacity, testifyingto the universal re 


pieces from 8t. 
. A. B. Society, Court Snip 
sic FP. A, the overseers of the mill, 
The 
large church was to its utmost 
spect and esteem in which the deceas 
ed held. The 
family lot St. 


liock ville. 


Was burial was in the 


in sernard’s cemetery, 


Recent Sales of Mill Shares. 


Lowest 
Barnard paewake XS 
Border City ‘ 118 
Mechanics 
Sagamore 
Coc heco 
Lyman 
Manchester 
Pacific ... 
Wamsutta 
Bourne 
King Philip 
Sanford Spinning 
Shove 
American 
; ell 


Highe 


We notice in one of our foreign 
exchanges quite an article on the intro- 


duction of the cashmere goat into this 


WORLD 


country, which speaks of the efforts of 
Pie i of South 


something of recent occurrence. 


Carolina, us 
We 


desire to correct our contemporary by 


Davis, 


saying that Mr. Davis has long been 
dead, and that the importation of these 


goats is now purely a matter of history 


—The number of basic brown dyes is 
the 
earliest of coal tar browns, and Tannin 
Brown, one of the latest dyes to be in- 


very limited; Bismarck Brown, 


troduced, practically exhaust the list. 
The former has proved itself very use- 
ful, and by combining it with other basic 
dyes, various shades of brown can be 


obtained. 


—Prussian blue as an acid color on 
wool was found to be perhaps the fast- 
est of all blues to light. A medium 
shade did not fade perceptibly during 
the whole year’s exposure. Unfortu 
nately, however, it is naturally sensitive 
to alkalies. 


seem to be specially 


Hlowever, all these blues 
for 


an 


serviceable 


some purpose or another and 


even 
indigo blue has its well-known faults. 


—The dyer is accustomed to produce 
most of his broken tones, sages, bronzes, 
olives, ete., by mixing various red, yel 
low and blue dyestuffs together, and it 
is really astonishing the great variety 
of shades which a practical colorist can 


produce by means of a few judicious] 
selected dyestuffs. 


Perhaps the first pure-bred South- 
in the United 
States, about the close of the last cen- 


downs were introduced 


tury. A Philadelphia paper of that 
period announced the arrival of some 
of these sheep that were purely bred. 


—American cotton seed has been 
planted in the locality of Shanghai, 
China, but the result has not been satis- 
factory, because the seed is not given 


the test it receives at home. 
—The an 
‘acid” or «‘neutral” oleine is preferable 


is one which must be settled by consid- 


question as to whether 


ering the special purpose to which it is 
to be devoted. 
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WOOL SALE 


Change of Publication Date. 


liereafter, the publication date of 
the TEXTILE Wor LD will be about the 
Ist of the month, instead of the 15th, 
us heretofore. Matter intended for 
publication and copy for advertise 
ments, ete., must be received on or 
before the 20th of the preceding 
mouth, and to insure proper classifi 
cation and submission of proofs, it is 
advisable that copy should be sent in 
by the 15th. 


NEW YORK WOOL SALE. 

The much advertised first sale of the 
first series of wool auctions at the 
New York Wool Exchange, was held 
on August 18, and the concensus of 
opinion is that it 'was a most decided 
failure, with scarcely a redeeming 
feature for encouragement for future 
sales, except as it may be present in 
the mind of the optimist. There has 
been nothing said or published, com 
ing within our observation, that has 
been otherwise than in severe criti 
cism of the methods pursued and the 
general results of this first effort in 
selling wool at auction. Of course, 
failure in this instance does not nec 
essarily mean failure in a future one, 
because it must be acknowledged that 
the management had to deal with a 
radical innovation in the methods of 
disposing of wool to the trade. The 
effort was a tentative one, and many 
of its ebjectionable features will un 
questionably be eliminated in subse- 
quent sales, and many weaknesses 
corrected. There are prejudices to be 
overcome, and more than anything 
else, a familiarity with this system of 
selling wool must be cultivated on the 
part of manufacturers and others. 
There was a not unreasonable awk 
wardness about the proceedings on the 
part of the auctioneer and audience, 
notwithstanding the fact that many in 
the latter were more or less acquainted 
with auction methods governing the 
proceedings of such sales as occur at 
Antwerp, Liverpool, and, especially, 
London. The whole affair was one of 
timidity on the part of those offering 
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and those who came to purchase wool, 
lots 
thing universally criticised) was, in a 
Much of this will 
be rectified auction sales become 
more frequent. The of 
tion sales in this country must be the 
of a period of 
and experiment. It can hardly be ex 
pected that the trade will jump into 
innovation nature 
all at require 
time and patience to effect any desired 


and the many withdrawals of (a 


measure, natural. 
as 


SUuUCcCceSS 


result long education 


an of so radical a 


as this once. It will 


end in this respect. 


386 of wool cata 


logued, that the majority of manufac 


There were lots 


turers and other buyers supposed 
were offered in a bona fide way for ac- 
tual sale without any withdrawal con- 
Only 136 


which we 


however, 
tabulated 


tingency. lots, 


were sold, have 
below, showing the number of lots of 
the of 
prices at which they were respectively 
We also present a table, 
idea of the 
sold. It will be seen 
few of the 


amounted to over 10,000 pounds each, 


class of wool and range 


each 


disp. sed of. 
lots 


that 


giving the size of 
that 


comparatively 


an 
were 


lots 


and a number of lots were 500 pounds 


or less. The prices, except in rare in 


stances, were unsatisfactory, even as 


gauged by the prevailing market 


prices. 
Australian Crossbred 16 lots 24 at 2 
‘ Mh 
“ «a 


Fine Spring Texas oon 
Medium Texas 2 
Fine Medium Texas 4 
Scoured Cape... . Il 
Texas and Territory 42 
Pulled 

South 


American 

Scoured . ke 

South American Cross 
breds e 8 


South American Me 
rino a Nae Pug 

Kentucky and Indiana 
Combing, Cross 
breds, Etc. i me 

New York Unwashed 


Miscellaneous = 12 
136 

Lots under 500 
= 1000 

te ia 2000 

5000 
10000 
Lots over 10,000 


Pounds 


“ “ 


“ “ 


There things against the 


success of this system of selling wool, 


are many 


WORLD 


the conditions affecting the 
of auction 
exist in this country, the most potent 
that 
large clientele here as is found abroad. 
We 
mand, 


and suc 


cess sales abroad do not 


one being there is not such a 


domestic de 
the 


draw 


have here 
while 
the 


for customers. 


only a 
London 
world 


in auctions 


have whole to upon 


We can see no element 


for encouragement for the immediate 
success of auction sales in the United 
States, at New York, Boston, or else 
where; nor do we have any fear that 
any other effort that may be 
the of 


toston as the chief wool emporium of 


this, or 


made, will lessen importance 


this country. Notwithstanding the as 
surance of the president of the Wool 
Exchange that the latter is not an as 
for the of the 
trade alone, 


sociation 
local 
but that it 
in its character and object, the belief is 


building up 
of New York 
is national rather than local 


Ww ool 


well founded that it is almost purely lo 


cal, and that its national feature is 
simply in the imagination, subservient 
local gain. 

rhe 
ing place whil 


the 


fo a 
second sale of the series is tak 
this inagazine is going 
which 
the 


through press, prevents us 


from commenting results of 


the 


upon 
second Attempt. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION IN THE 
SOUTH. 


Many of 


ries have 


our Southern contempora 


favored us with their com 
ments upon an editorial that appeared 
in our August number, relating to the 
consumption and searcity of cotton in 
the South Atlantic States, 


to our conclusions that 


especially 
when the local 
consumption reaches sixty or more 
per cent. of the production, the advan 
tages Southern 


Northern 
far 


possessed over 


by 


mills will cease to exist, so 


as the cost of the raw material is 
We further stated, 
Southern 
that 

noted 


concerned, which 


some of our critics do not 


take to sixty cent, 
cousumption, as in to 
North Carolina, practically means that 
the 
sources of supply to meet their wants. 


The criticisms that have been made to 


kindly, per 


regard 


mills are forced to seek outside 
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our statements have consisted purely 
of sentiments, without the presenta 
tion of a single fact in refutation. 

There is no denying that, at the 
present time, there is a slight advan- 
tage possessed by Southern over 
Northern mills, in the cost of cotton at 
the factory, but the difference in favor 
of the former, even on the average 
percentage of the local consumption of 
the crop, of 33 per cent, as shown by 
us, is very small. Whether our state 
ment is correct or not, can be easily 
verified by ascertaining the prices 
paid for cotton at the mill centres, 
such as Augusta, Columbia, Spartan 
burg, Charlotte, ete., and comparing 
them with those paid for cotton, in 
cluding freight, bought by Northern 
mills, in other sections. Prices of cot 
ton at these (centres are too high to in 
duce Northern mills to buy. The local 
Jemand is so great that the Northern 
manufacturer cannot touch the prices; 
ind it is often the case that the local 
price is as high as that for cotton laid 
down at the factory door in New Eng 
iund. The neighborhood planter gets 
ihe benefit of all this. When South 
crn wills are obliged to go for their 
cotton away from their immediate 
neighborhood, it is a question whether 
hey have any advantage at all, over 
heir Northern competitiors in the 
p ries paid for cotton, due to the re 
lutively high (local) freights that have 
to be paid. This matter of freight has 
been brought out very clearly in the 
lute discussion in the Southern papers 
concerning this position of affairs, 
showing that the local rates have not 
been lowered, except in a few in 
stunces, and those slightly, within the 
last four years, while lower through 
rates have been accorded to cotton for 
Northern wills. 

The Southern mills, in order to re 
ceive any advantage in the cost of 
their raw material, must depend upon 
their neighborhood supplies. Should 
they go out of this area of supply, it is 
doubtful if they would beas well off as 


the Northern wills, on account of local 


freight rates; and in order to diversify 
South, 


the cotton manufacture of the 
much of the cotton supply must be ob 


tuined outside of the South Atlantic 
States. We are confining our remarks 
wholly to the manufacturing industry 
of that section. There is one thing 
worthy of note,that the Northern mills 
have the whole Southern country, 
from Virginia to Texas, to draw upon, 
ond take advantage of any abnormal 
conditions that may prevail affecting 
the cost of transportation. These ab 
normal conditions occur not infre 
quently, and Northern manufacturers 
are in a position to take advantage of 
them. These conditions seldom, if 
ever, occur to the benefit of the Seuth 
ern mills. We will cite an instance at 
this present moment, of cotton being 
taken from the port of Galveston and 
delivered in New York at two cents a 
hundred pounds. Exception may be 
taker io this case in point, because it 
is irregular, but this unusual state of 
affairs is not so very uncommon 
though, perhaps, not so radical We 
believe that to-day, Northern mills 
can lay down their cotton at their fac 
tories at a less price than can South 
crn mills at their factories. 

We do not mean to say that South 
ern mills have noadvantagesover their 
Northern competitors. What we say, 
is, that they do not lie in the cost of 
the raw material so much as many 
people are prone to think. The great 
aivantage of the Southern mills over 
those of the North, lies in the lower 
cost, ind longer working hours, of la 
bor. To this may be added the lower 
cost of building material. There is no 
taterial saving in the cost of coal, ex 
cept iu the immediate neighborhood of 
the coal mines. In fact, Pocahontas 

oal, for instance, can be laid down at 
the New England seacoast manufac 
turing towns at a less cost than to the 
mitts in the interior of the South At 
lantic States. The Southern mills, al 
se, have the benefit of a remarkably 
capable native white population to 
draw upon for factory help. rhe 
white help of the Southern mills is 
fully, to say the least, as capable in 
the way of efliciency, as that which 
exists in the North. 

When our Southern contemporaries 
criticise our statements, we would be 
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under obligations to them if they 
would substantiate what they have to 
say, by giving facts in refutation. 


MASSACHUSETTS MANUFACTUING 
STATISTICS 


Massachusetts 
the 


The 1896 statistics of 


manufactures, issued by Bureau 


Labor, has just made 
We 


statistics 


ot Statistics of 


its appearance, have taken from 


this report the relating to 
the textile industries of the State, and 
have tabulated them as below, in com 
1895, showing 


the 


parison with those for 


that 1896 
textile manufacturing 


was not so favorable to 
industries of 
while 


1894. 


State as the year of 1895, 


better 


the 


the latter year was than 
As will be seen, the proportion of busi 
for 1896, was only 68.25 per 


full capacity of the 


ness done 
cent. of the carpet 


manufacturing industry, 77.33 per 
the 


knitting, 


cotton. 57.26 per cent. of 


of the 


cent. of 


the 69.5 per cent wool 


en, and 70.3 per 
The 
particularly depressed, and it was not 
that 


cent. of the worsted 


industry. knitting industry was 


much better in 1895 In order 


certain features of the table may be 


will give an il 
the 


better understood, we 


lustrative example relating to 


wanufacture of cotton goods, as fol 
lows: 


Value of poods male 


S57 116,004 


ds 


Less value of stock used 


Industrial Product 


Paid in Wages ° 
Plus Profit and Ex 
pense Fund 


$36,548,019 


statistics relating to cotton 


In the 


goods, it will be noticed that while the 


goods made was less in 1896 


value of 


than in 1895, the cost of the stock 


used was considerably more, leaving 


to the manufacturer only 29.81 per 


cent. of the industrial product, against 


39.51 per cent. for 1895, out of which 


he had to get his profits. It may be 


there may be no 


the term capi 


so that 
that 


well to state, 
misunderstanding, 
talaloes not mean merely cash capital, 
the 


produc 


or capital stock, but includes all 


forms of capital devoted to 


tion, and is. made up of the following 
items: value of land, if owned; value 


of buildings and fixtures, if owned; 


value of machinery and motive power, 


if owned; value of implements and 


tools (not included under machinery), 
if owned; value of patent rights, pat 


terns, ete., if owned: value at cost of 


the material and articles to be used 


OOF) PAIsIO WY 
OOF) UXTOO NM 
spooyyUy 


l 


selysupuy 


Amount of 


Cupital Invested 


Value 
Macte 


of Groods 


Industry 


Produet 


Nmount Poi 
in Wages 
Your 


rotal 


During the 


Profit and Minot 


I Apetise Fund 


Devcted t 
Profit, ete 


Paid ‘n 
Wages 


Average Yearly 
Eurnings 


Average Number 
of Days 
In Operation 


Proportion of Busi 

ness Done 

Percentage 
in the industry, including, also, goods 
in the process of manufacture: and all 
the The 
aggregate amounts given as capital in 
the 
clude all actual capital of every form 


eash on hand or in bank. 


vested in different industries in 


available, or in process of production 
im the industries at the time of making 


the statistical returns, 








NEGRO OPERATIVES 


THE FIRST COTTON FACTORY 


A tablet has been placed on the site 
of the first cotton mill in America, in 
No. Beverly, Mass. More or less has 
been written about this pioneer fac 
tory, as if there was a dispute as to its 
proper position in the history of cotton 
manufacturing in this country. Many 
have in their minds that the old Slater 
mill at Pawtucket, R. I. has been re 
cognized in history as the first cotton 
manufacturing establishment erected 
in this country. This is a wrong im 
pression, and there is no good reason 
for its existence. The old cotton fac 
tory at Beverly, has always been re 
cognized as the first establishment of 
its kind in America. The position 
that the Slater factory at Pawtucket, 
holds in history, is that it was the be 
sinning of cotton manufacturing in 
this country according to the Ark 
Wright system, dependent upon the in 
ventions of the eighteenth century 
that revolutionized the mechanical 
processes of manufacture. The Slater 
iniill has the credit, to which it is just- 
iN entitled, of being the bn ginning of 
cotton manufacturing as it is under- 
stood to-day. All writers upon this 
subject have recognizcd the above 
facts, and we can but refer to such 
works as “Cotton Manufacture of the 
United States.’ by James Montgom 
ery, 1840; “Cotton Manufacture,” by 
S. Batchelder, 1853; and the more re 
cent, and perhaps the most authentic, 
‘History of the Textile Industries of 
the United States,” by W. R. Bagnall. 


NEGRO OPERATIVES 


The subject of the employment of 
negro operatives in Southern cotton 
mills has been pretty well discussed 
in the columns of the press through 
out the country, and very little that is 
new can be said concerning it. The 
labor question is always an important 
one in any manufacturing community, 
whether it refers to white or colored 
help. It is our impression that the 
fact of negro labor existing in the 
South will be a potent means for 
blocking the schemes of white labor 


agitators, such as is manifested in the 
Northern States. No one desires to 
sce labor depressed, or a low state of 
living common among factory opera 
tives, but strikes, lockouts, and other 
forcible means are to be deprecated as 
methods for attaining ends. The 
Southern manufacturer has the negro 
element to fall back upon, in case the 
white operatives lend themselves to 
the influence of professional labor agi 
tators. The employment of negroes in 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, at At 
lanta, was, after all, of litthe moment, 
and far from being of such a serious 
character as depicted in a number ot 
our exchanges Hlowever, it is per 
fectly natural and right that the 

and negro operatives should be 

separate, certainly in the present 


stutus of the t=wo races. 


It is very gratifying to learn 
through such an excellent authority as 
( P. Brooks, director of the Textile 
School, Lowell, Mass., who has just re- 


turned from a trip in Europe, that the 


collection of machinery in the Lowell 


school is much better than that to be 
seen in the schools abroad, which leads 
him to say that with three years more 
of experience and training, the Lowell 
school will be able to turn out young 
men as thoroughly equipped as any that 
are graduated from the foreign institu 
tions. 

\ certain number of representa 
tives, more or less connected with The 
\merican Cotton Growers’ Protective 
\ssociation, of which A. T. Lane, of 
Alabama, is president, met recently at 
Gulveston, in answer to a call from 
the governor of Texas, for the purpose 
ol taking steps to put a stop to the sel 
ling of cotton on future contracts, as 
practiced by the cotton exchanges, or, 
as it is otherwise called, gambling in 
cotton. The meeting was a failure, 
and any efforts in this direction are 
likely to prove failures, so long as the 
sclling of futures is not conducted in 
i worse manner than at present. 
Nothing ever has been shown, that is 
worthy of consideration, that would 
stamp the present methods as a con- 
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the 
On 


of the 
the other hand, 


summate evil to detriment 
planting interest. 
it has been demonstrated quite con 
clusively that were it not for the sys 
tem, the fate of the planter would not 
The 


planter has always an excellent oppor- 


be so agreeable as it is to-day. 
tunity to dispose of his crop at any 
that he 

were it 


sees fit, which would 
for the 
condemned. 


moment 


not exist not system 


that is thus 
—We referred in our May issue to 


certain advances that have been made 
in the spinning of cotton yarn on the 


This 


appears, from a recent communication 


bare spindle, on the ring frame. 


that we have received from England, as 


a most promising invention; but, in 
some attempts which have been made 
to carry it into practice, a number of 
been 


unexpected disadvantages have 


met with, as has been found in oth r 
instances of this kind. 

Would it 
ting manufacturers to consider the ad 
visability of 
to the 
instead 


not be well for our knit 
attention 


knit 


turning their 
product of 

of running much 
upon staple articles? There de 
mand for fancy hosiery, which dealers 


more fancy 


zoods, SO 


is a 


obliged to seek in foreign markets, 
the do 
supply. 


are 
but would 


manufacturer 


which, it appear, 


mestie should 


This applies to plain and ribbed knit 


ting. 


MILLS ARE STARTING. 

It has all, 
and especially to those who are in re- 
ceipt of our Weekly Advance News 
sheet, that there is a most decided im- 


become very evident to 


provement in wool manufacturing 


throughout the country. It is some- 
thing that this industry has been sad 
ly in need of for a number of years 
past, and it is surprising that manu- 
facturers have been able to hold their 
own, financially, so well as they have, 
and that there have been so few fail- 
Mills are starting up in all di 
mills 


ures, 
and are already 
for 


prospects 


rections, new 
planned immediate construction. 
There are of at 
mills going up in the State of Rhode 


least six 


WORLD 


land, alone, while enlargements and 


additional machinery are now, or 


about to be put in operation. Some 
mills are running over time, and one 
mill in Rhode Island and one in Maine 
are operating their machinery day and 
night, while in a few instances we 
note an increase in wages. 

Cotton mills are not feeling the re 
turning tide of prosperity so favorably 
as the woolen mills, but their day of 
at 


been 


again Cot 
that 

reason 

We 


toward 


activity is near hand. 


have shut down 


and 


ton mills 


for one another sre re 


starting. continued tend 

the 
One mill 
instance, is 


of 


fabrics, and a cotton lace concern 


note a 
ency diversifying 
the 
Carolina, 
the 


cotton 


industry in South. in 


North for con 


templating manufacture nar 
row 
is projected in Pennsylvania. 
the 
number 
idle that 


starting up, and enlargements and 


knitting 
of 
are 


contidence in 
We 


have 


There is 
industry record a 


mills that been 
ad 
ditional machinery are contracted for. 
Quite a number of new knitting mills 
are being put up in Pennsylvania, and 
West South. Th 
silk manufacturing industry is seeking 
the South An 


ment ot a million dollars is being cou 


in the and 


SOLE 


for locations. invest 


sidered by Vaterson parties for a sil! 
North 


give empl yment tv 1500 peopie 


plant for Carolina, which will 





EGYPTIAN COTTON. 


The cultivation of Egyptian cotton 
in the South is still in its experimental 
the same as has surrounded it 
of 


has demonstrated, 


state, 


for a number years. Experience 
thus far, that the 
Egyptian seed does not take as kindly 
to the soil of this country as to that of 
Egypt. Deterioration in, 


in the first year’s planting, and under 


sets even 
even better than the ordinary condi 
tions of planting. Evidently, the best 
localities for the growth of the seed is 
in the bottom lands of the Mississippi 
Valley, and the 
We have recently received 
of 


College 


in southern counties 
Texas. 
the the experiment 
at Station, Brazos 
County, Texas, information to the ef- 


fect that the soils of that State, 


of 
from director 


station 








TARIFF ON WOOL 


thought to be the best adapted fo 
perfection, have proved inadequa 
a satisfactory production, eit 
quality or y 
Stunces, where the 
of the river bottoms 

Yet, even under the 
conditions, it is found 
able, because 
ay change, 

ctor, in the cour 

negroes dislike to pick t! 


bolls and 


because of its small 
sections” that 
second, beeaus 


the lint has not 


cost of cultivation 


KERECT OF THI 
WOOLE 


We have 
htunication 
handling woolens 
eltect the custor 
price ot the domest 
lirla writes us us follows 
We send you two pleces 
about which we desire to know 
increase in price on these go 
warranted on account the new 
tariff. These goods are mad 
pecially tor ur branch 
we know of 
ing for the same trade, and 
ition Is fairly brisl Some 
ure taking orders for such 
to January Ist, next, at 
as our business is 
rouad, we see no occ: 
vance, except tor the 
of wool, unless the ret 
cotnpetition may 
mills a chance to raise 
owh account We are 
know about how much the 





price of domestic ind foreigi 

would add to the cost of produc 
these cloths. Foreign (English) gov 
have been selling in the An 
market for the past year or two 
coulpetition wit his domestic clot 
though the foreign article seems 
quite so good, and has taken only 
sinail share of the American trad 
DOSS bly 10 per cent The goods n 


Wee 2S RS 


question weigh eight ounces per 
square yard, both qualtitics. One piece 
(a) is 69-70 inches wide, and has cost 
us oU0 cents per vard; and the other 
piece (b) is 68-69 inches wide, and has 
been costing us 65 cents per yard,’ 


There are only two points in our cor 
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the advance in the value of wool, we 


will simply say that wool that could 


hiaive 
the Ist of January, commands, to-day, 


been bought at 42 cents, clean, 


fully 


6 to 583 cents a pound. Taking 


into account the loss in process of 


wool in 
58.4 


manufacture, the cost of the 


might be reckoned at 


Lhe gor ds 


cents upon the price prevailing in 
January, and 77.7 cents upon the price 
prevailing to-day, per pound. To rec- 


oncile this cost of the wool with the 
stated cost of the cloth (50-65 cents per 
yard, or per pound), it may be well to 
say that the cloth in question is cotton 
The tariff, 
no distinction in the 


imposition of a duty between all wool 


warp and woolen filling. 


however, makes 
and cotton warp goods, 
With the above figures, we leave to 
our correspondent the task of figuring 
that 
under the 
had 
factor of 


out the advantages the domestic 


manufacturer has 1897 act, 
which he under the 


however, in the cost to him of 


over those 


isd4 act. competition, 


the do 
mesti« must, of course, be 


product, 
taken into consideration in his ability 


We 


are pleased to note in our correspond 


of obtaining goods at a low price. 


ent’s letter that American goods seem 
To possess Inerits superior to the for 


A COTTON TRUST. 

rhere is expressed a fear on the part 
of many of our Southern exchanges that 
the American Cotton Co., which is in- 
terested in presses making cylindrical 
bales, will soon resolve itself into one 
of the most powerful trusts in existence 
in this country. The fear, apparently, 
is largely due to the fact that some of 
the prime movers in this company are 
closely associated with the affairs and 
fortune of the so-called sugar trust. 

Of course there is more or less danger 
of over-bearing exactions on the part of 
business which has 


any corporation 


back of it large capital and a monopoly, 


but it is very clear that, in order to 


carry out the proclaimed purposes of 
this company, which no one can say are 
large and 


improper, nctive capital is 


absolutely necessary. The cotton trade 
has been cursed for a great many years 
with poor baling and lack of uniformity 
Many efforts 


have been made to correct this fault by 


in the size of the bales. 


attempted concerted action on the part 
of cotton exchanges, but nothing has 
ever been accomplished of much mo- 
ment. The prospect now is that some- 
thing toward this end may be accom- 
efforts of the 


The cylindrical 


plished 


through the 
American Cotton Co. 
bale itself has reached a stage where ils 
popularity seems to be assured among 
manufacturers, and, for aught we know, 
wong transportation companies. 

It certainly shows a step forward 
which promi-es, within a comparative y 
to revolutionize the whole 


short time, 


system of balivg cotton. In some re- 
spects the form of the square bale is 
preferable to the round, but the latter 
has advantages, discoverable more par- 
mill, in 


ticularly at the the picker 


room. Of course, it is to be hoped 
that no evidence of a trust or an over- 
bearing monopoly will arise from the 
American Cotton Co. Such a state of 
affairs would be deplorable, as result- 
ing in great injury to the planter, the 
inanufacturer, and to all concerned. 
Some of our Southern exchanges say 
that a fight ought to be made at once 
against this company, while it is com- 
and before it is al- 


paratively weak, 


lowed to get strong. Of course this is 
anticipating evil, without evidence of 
the likelihood of its existence. No an- 
tavonistic plan of action is suggested, 
We 
expect to see a large amount of good 
fuct 


amount of capital is back of this new 


however, by our contemporaries. 


derived from the that a large 
movement, that will stand as a guaran- 
tee for uniformity in the size of cotton 
bales, and for the correctness of classi- 


fication in the cotton received by the 
consumer. 

Many claim, very truthfully, that the 
compression of the square bale can be 
brought to the density of the round 


bale. While this is so, it might also 








BUSINESS 


be said that the covering could be made 
eyually as satisfactory, but we know as 
a fact that this has never been done, 
aud, according to the way things are 
now conducted, never will be some 
complaint has been made concerning 
the difliculty of sampling cotton put up 
in the round bale, but a communication 


in our lust month's issue, ought to sat- 


isfy unbelievers in this respect, that this 


is a disadvantage that does not exist, 
unl that sampling, if necessary, can be 
accomplished as readily as with the 
square bale. But an important point is 
that with the vuarantee of the American 
Cotton Co., sampling becomes unneces- 


sary. 
THE BUSINESS SITUATION. 


It does not require us to tell our 
rouders that business is better, as they 
ire quite as well aware of it, no 
doubt, as ourselves. There is a feel 
ing, and a substantial one, that the 
nin in business is @ permanent one, 
to last, at least, for a number of years. 
rhe only fear that is expressed is that 
t may be so rapid and become so un 
duly inflated that a crisis will be the 
finnl outcome. There is plenty of sta 
tistical evidence which shows that 
the amount of merchandise that has 
becn moving of late has been much 
lnrger than many people have been 

of. This is better told i stn 
tistics relating to the business of rail 
rond companies in the | nited States, 
which we are able to obtain from the 
recently published annual manual by 
Poor, the best authority that we have 
It appears that there was an increase 
of one per cent, in the number of miles 
of railroad operated in 1896 over 1895 
aud the number of tons of freight 
moved was 2.5 per cent. greater; the 
number of passengers carried, one pet 
cent. greater; and there was an In- 
crease of 3.6 per cent. in the earnings 
from freight; 1.7 per cent. in the earn 
ings from passengers, or a net earning 
from all sources of 3.25 per cent 
These of themselves show that there 
has been an under current of improve 


ment right along, and that but few 


SITU ATION 


The increase 


has been gradual, and = especially 
favorable. The principal cause of im 


provement must be found, we think. 


in the fortunate condition which our 


cereal crops are in, especially wheat, 


when considered with the deficit that 


in other lands, and which we 


“ure enlled upon to supply. The wheat 
crop of this country is acting as an 


lmportant a part in our business af 


fairs as did that wehich preceded the 


times of 1880 and 1892. Accord 
ing to the Corn Trade News, Liver 
pool, a most excellent authority, the 
world’s supply of wheat for 1897 is 
about the same as that for 1896, but 
he distribution of the supply is alto 
vether favorable to the United States. 
There is a deficit in the wheat crops 
of Europe of 200,000,000 bushels, as 
coumpared with the crop of 1896. Th’'s 
di ficiency must be supplied from the 
North American Continent, principally 
the United States, and our present 
‘op of 550,000,000 bushels, against 
170,000,000 bushels of last year, will 
be needed to supply a portion of the 
want. This will put the Western 
farmers in good financial cicrumstan 
es, Which will be felt through all the 
avenues of trade, in time 
rhe production of gold that will fol 
low the discovery of the deposits in 
the Klondyke region will contribute 
largely to the improvement in trade 
With these natural conditions in con 
nection with our protective tariff, 


thiete Son happy prospect before us 


\ccording to the statistics show 

the exports of textile machinery 
England to foreign countries, 

is looming up as an important 
country in the development of manu 
facturing. For instance, the value of 
this class of machinery exported to 
Japan for the seven months ending 
with July, amounted to $625,000 in 
1895, against $2,400,000 in 1897. This 
is a fair indication of what may be 
expected of this most enterprising 
oriental country The development of 
the textile and other industries in 
Japan is rapid, and in some respects, 


magnificent, 
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The Shanghai Cotton Mills. made under the personal supervision of 
Col. Robert Hall, of the 4th Infantry, 





























Phe following list of cotton spinnin the commandant of the post A piece 

< Shanghai and othe one OF of the cl th, t5 by 24 inches and 1 1-2 

; afi Of spindcics inches thick, was stretched across one 

in position, and the projected of the ordinary silhouette targets, repre- 

ip dditions, has been compiled by Messrs senting the figure of a man standing. 

a , Murray & Co., of Shangha The cloth was composed of five layers 

; of equal thickness, the weight of the 

H Ki piece being about eight pounds rhe 

- We : er, : 1 -_— ) 0,006 firing began at a distance of 400 yards, 

2 Kun Mow Vote the first bullet striking squarely in the 
; ; ' ind) Weavil . 

f : Lt a4 centre of the cloth The bullet went 

i) Cotton Mant . . : 

' ( Lta F >4 no further than the first layer of the 

; 3 Chee Cotton 5 cloth It was picked out with the fin 

iq Ws eau. Ghone Cote ‘ gers, looking very much like a small 

4 : . ’ : — toadstoo At 300 yards the bullet pen 

ry t om Y my 23,00 etrated to the second layer of cloth, but 

‘ pa cay a ‘ was smashed out of shape At 250 

( ] yards the second layer was perforated 

4 Y OM M : 5 and the third penetrated. At 200 yards 

t rota saan gne aie the fifth layer of the cloth was struck 

i hein Fike lhe officers present admitted that the 

4 Ningpo | | 000 ~=bullets were stopped, but say the cloth 

me Tage iiehccamezons in its present shape is too thick to be of 

Wuchang Cotton M ( any service toa soldier save as a shield 










Wool Imports—1S92-93. 












AN IRTANT ERROR 
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An error of considerable magnitude 








pues rs - has been discovered in the treasury 

om — vega tatistics relating to wool imported 

palinased , rhe ¢ — for consumption in 1892-93. The chief 

Ne voll Spinning Company ha of the Bureau of Statistics reports to 
ind the Hlupeh Government the Treasury Department that in go 





that it 
of 


Altovether it ppears that there are miported n the tiscal year 1892-93 


lor 





heures 





year, 












that wools Class 3 





COVE red 





ere rey orted to have been 33,197,581 





pounds, These figures are too high by 






02,000 pounds, an error to that 






amount having been made in entering 






rest of Buallet-Proof Cloth. 





the imports for immediate consump 






At Fort Sheridan. near Washineton tion at Philadelphia in the quarter 


ending December 31, 1892. The total 








1). ¢ juite recently, a test was mack 
imports of Class 3 wool in 1893 should 
Oo} ‘ l ut root! ol nvel ed by 
have been stated at 106,§95,090 pounds, 
{ 3 /, en he Kr iv ar rere Sen 
= The change made necessary by this 











discovery will result in raising the 





ivernuge value per pound of wool in 









given by the Bureau of Sta 
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MILL STATISTICS 
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Profitable Wool Growing. 


A good 
probability 


authority 
that the 
manufacturer will long be able to af- 
ford 
quantity of good, servicable combing 


says: “There is 
every worsted 


remunerating prices for any 
wool which the world may be capable 
of producing.” 

The above is in its 


way very reas 


suring, and is just as true to-day as 
There 


two little words that 


the day it written. 


however, one or 


was are, 


must be read carefully, viz: “good,” 


“serviceable,” etc. In these rushing 
days we don’t scem to pay enough at- 
tention to detail, but rush everything 
through, little extra 


when by a care 


we might be not only able to obtain 
better prices but we should be in a 
better position to cope with this greai 
emergency, viz: “Foreign Competi 
tion.” 

Wool growers should 


the fact that wool, to be fit 


bear in miiid 
for comb 
ing purposes, and to obtain the high 
prices which such wool commands, 
must possess qualities which, in most 
instances, can be imparted to it. 

The and al- 


ways fetching the highest prices, has 


wool most in request 
a staple from four to ten inches long, 
according to its fineness, and ought to 
be as far as possible, uniform in qual 
ity throughout its whole length, bright 
and lustrous in appearance, of good 
spinning qualities, and free from burs 
or other vegetable fibres. 

These are three points which are ct 
the greatest importance, viz: (1) The 


desirability of obtaining the whole 


natural length of the staple, by oniy 
clipping the lambs or sheep once dur 
ing the season’s growth, as frequeiut 
more than 


clippings, anything elsc, 


tends to deteriorate the quality and 
depreciate the value of otherwise good 
and useful wool. 
not be 


(2) When sheep can 
pastured all the round 
succulent 


year 
grasses, a 

food will 
the staple from getting tender. (3) Tie 
before 
they are clipped, and the fleece prop 


upon constant 


supply of artificial prevent 


sheep should be well washed 
erly soaked and cleaned. 


The quality of wool is said to de- 


pend on the yolk, which is a com- 
pound of potash and lime and animal 
matter that imparts to wool its char- 
The 


yolk gives wool the silvery 


acteristic _ odor. saturation with 


lustre so 
desired; and how far art 


much can 


supply this and 
cold 
has upon its production, are very .m 
Yoik 
valuable quality in 


copious secretion, 


what effects extreme heat and 


portant questions. also 
that 


wool, density. 


con 
tributes to 

In wool washing on the sheep's 
backs, rain or soft river water should 
be used, and if the washing was per 
formed with successive small quanti 
tics of water, in baths through \ hich 
the sheep could be passed succes 
sively, the maximum quantity of wa 
ter would valuable 
which 
from seven to eight per cent. of the 


suffice, and the 


potash now wasted, forms 
gross weight, would be saved. 
Mr. Raspail that the 


from wool-washing 


estimates 
French 
370,000 acres; 


crease 
would manure and on 
the continent the potash, worth about 
“c. per pound, is, in wool-washing and 
scouring operations, carefully saved. 
We cannot do better than quote 
from G. H. Cox, member of the legis 
lative New South Wales, 


agricultural author 


council of 
and an eminent 
ity there. In a practical lecture de 
livered by him Mr. Cox observes: 

“Having touched 
that should 
breeder, I 


upon the 
guide the 


princi 
ples sheep 
conclude without 


u short statement with respect to the 


cannot 


fitting up of the article produced for 


the market. My experience goes to 


prove that however carefully you may 
breed your sheep, and however supe 
rior the wool may be which they 
grow, your returns will be disappoint 
ing, unless the 


greatest attention is 


hestowed upon the washing of your 
dip. 


Every one Who has judiciously 


expended money upon the necessary 


plant for spout-washing his 
that 
fold. 


( 1875) 


wool, 


will truly admit the returns are 


one hundred Some number of 


years ago our sheep owners 


were anxious to obtain the opinion of 
English manufacturers as to the gen 


eral getting up of their wool, and the 
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sorting of their fleeces. We used to 
set periodically the broker's stereo- 
typed report, ‘that so many bales of 
wool were sold, that the attendance of 
buyers was limited or otherwise, that 
some bales were seedy and others 
tender, all of which we knew, and, 
knowing, could not remedy; but we 
could never learn what the manufac- 
turers said about it, whether it con 
tained too much or too little yolk; too 
dry from over washing, or too heavy 
from under washing, etc., ete., ete. 
Well, we engaged the services of a 
gentleman who went through the 
cloth manufacturing districts, and 
who supplied us with much valuable 
information which we _ utilized, and 
which I shall now be happy to impart 
to others. Our directions were, never 
to use water for the soak beyond 110 
degress, Fahr.; never to use alkalies, 
such as potash, soda, or hard soap; 
but any quantity of soft soup might 
be used, in fact using it was merely a 
matter of dollars and cents, but that 
all alkalies destroyed the fibre of the 
wool, making it harsh and dry, and, 
what the manufacturers say, Making 
it work unkindly. The great object 
in washing wool is not only to make 
it white,, but to make it bright. After 
leaving the spout the fleece, wien 
squeezed by the hand, should puit 
out again, not feeling sticky, wud 
should glisten in the sun with pecu- 
liar brilliancy; if too little yolk be left 
in the wool it will be wanting in soft 
ness; if too much it will be sticky, and 
after a time, turn yellow.” 

The desirableness of this brilliancy 
in the wool is that manufacturers of 
merinos, delaines, and other light 
tabries will give extreme prices for it, 
as this bright wool only will take del 
icate dyes. Between well washed and 
badly weshed wool in this vespect 
thére is as much difference as be- 
tween a polished silver plate and a 
wooden trencher. 

KF. M. M. 





Violet is a color which is found at 
the end of the spectrum opposite to the 


red. 


American Silks. 


——— 


About 75 per cent. of the silks worn 


by American women are of American 
manufacture. In this branch of indus- 
try the question of supremacy appears 
to have been firmly and finally settled. 
Unlike the men, who, in demanding 
that their clothes be made of imported 
woolens, betray their ignorance of the 
high quality of the cloths produced at 
home, the well-dressed women of the 
United States have accepted American 
silk on its merits and are wearing it in 
preference to the imported fabrics, not 
because the silk is American, but be- 
cause it is cheaper and better than im- 
ported goods that sell at the same price. 
A writer in the New York Sun re- 
marks that ‘‘at the silk counters of the 
large dry goods stores you seldom hear 
a women ask: ‘Is this American or 
foreign silk?” Women are, as a rule, 
excellent judges of style. pattern, finish, 
and quality, and itis happily true that 
in all these particulars, as well as in 
price, the silk goods of American man- 
ufacture are able to hold the home 
market against foreign competition.” 
‘“‘The dress silks,” says the same 
writer, ‘‘that are imported are mainly 
those of the more expensive grades,in the 
production of which hand labor is em- 
ployed extensively. By reason of the 
proportion of cost represented by labor, 
always much better paid in America 
than in Europe, there is no inducement 
to manufacture such goods in this 
country. Velvets for costumes and 
cloakings are also imported extensively. 
The labor engaged in the manufacture 
of pure silk velvets in Europe has be- 
come specialized and highly skilled by 
long training in this branch of work, 
and while some excellent velvet is made 
in America, the product does not average 
so high in quality as that which comes 
from France and Germany. In the 
cheaper grades of silk fur dress mate- 
rials, ranging from 50 cents to $1.50 
per yard, there is virtually no foreign 
competition. Nowhere are these fabrics 
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produced so cheaply and in such exc Many of the designs for printed and 


lent quality as in America The only woven silks originate in New York City, 
imported element entering it their says the Sun’s informant, and in their 
manufacture is ‘aw silk yarn thes creation give profitable employment to 
comes frora Japan and aly, that . considerable number of clever men 
labor remains the principal iten and women | irt is remunerative 


in production ilk in proportion t he popularity of the 


proved successful in ct | y designs produ At certain seasons 


is not improbable that i ym ‘ its of the silk factories visit the 
of California the ilk ma iobbers and some of the larger retail 
propagated profitably xty-five tablishments and take orders on the 
ago a member of the ¢ y fami ( | ens furnished by the artists in the 
silk pioneers instituted , 1X- form of paintings in water colors show- 
periments in New Jersey with a view very detail of drawing and color 
starting from the mulberry \ ind xactly as it to be reproduced in the 
the silkworm as the basi production, k fs | e design yvoes well 
yut owing to unfavorab!l onditions of wit the \ nel he artist is hand 
j direct] isis of a royalty 
foundation whi ! if number of colors 
Upon gelatine 

foreach color 
1, and it is then 
ull to the metal 
which the plain silk 
very much as whit 

through a big news 
press, though much 
As the printed silk leaves 
American the cylinder wet with the fresh colors it 
much to is passed upward through a_ tower 
lemselve ony ings nh eated to a temperature or 2UU", and in 
ne that are rt al f . ‘ this way thoroughly dried The cloth 
{toa bath, in which all of 
OMS surplus color is washed off, and 
nost o ir 8] i nachinery n is dried and finished for the mar 
lo such perfection has the print 
ployed i ! } actor f Kuro ing process een developed by American 
Our dyes are finer t) R i i und skill that many of the 
and there is no limit to tl variety oO printed silks show scarcely any differ- 
American colors The color card " ence between the right and the wrong 

Paterson factory contains more than 200 sides of the cloth 


distinct shades of color The roller 


process of printing silks, which was ” . 
P ; , : The condition of the workman in 
first perfected and introduced by the ; mae 
: ; fe ae this country should always be better 
Cheneys. is ahead of anything in France ; apr : rc 
, mr ' than that of his European brother, so 
or German) here are factories over, jan" 
. Sets ong as the country is less densely 
there where you can the printing . , 
; . populated 


done by theslow process of hand stamp 
ing The American roller machines, Chere isin this country no virtually 
now in general use in this country, do insurmountable social barrier which 
the work much better and twenty times places and keeps our workmen within 


as rapidly.’ the bounds of life-long poverty. 








Angora Gouts. 


One of the most lucrative 
in the Karoo districts of South 
is Angora goat farming, and 
it has only 
than forty years, 
becowe the most 
mohair production i I rl rea he vroun 


early attempts to port t ont on his long hair. the 
Angora were attended with @ it ole ne hair. ora 
of money and great d tment its own separate 
nearly all the goats dying either on th Karoo ar 

way to the Cape o1 

landing; in fact, of 

tions only a very 

vived. But in 1879, ree import sot veral flo 
tion was successful 

different firms 

landed a large 

Angora goats at 

they were sold at fron 

apiece soon att t 
of Angora goats fr 
hibited for a_ time 
Rhodes obtained 
prohibition har 
of 200 Angora goat 
tined, was sold 

average of $250 

rams selling for 

each At present 

about 4,000,000 

colony. Accordi 
authority, the Angora 

not now pure-bred 
ported rams were crossed 
selected pure white Boer 
and from the suc 


the present flocks 


fine, glossy, silky fl 
deed, it is accepted \ohair I : baboon: 
now be produced in s for their fles 


perfect in quality and a autiful iy pen th dders « 


id; and addition to 
re is an inferior under 
econd cea vhich has 
market value ne 
lands * colony 
where 
\lmost every farmer 
his flock of Angoras, 
KS Of several hundred 


} 
ft 


r the flocks art 


mornin 


sheltered 


taken 
roras 

cood fleece 
pounds it 
» to six inches 
tend 
the n i 
in October 
wool is packed 

I 


‘fastened secur 


exported 


ovo, mohair 


timid 
the red lynx and 


two forme! 
1, but the 


oT the ey 


lustre as any produced in Angora i ilk. and en ope! 


The goat itself is a pretty-looking litt the kids for the 
animal, looking, with it ong white, milk they mat 


1a) 


wavy fleece, more like a sheep 
goat. he beard, too, so characterist 
of the goat, is almost hidden in the lown the baboon 


long hair about the neck and _ face frequently organ 


couragving the ex 


The head is small and narrow, with 


sake 


and to 
shooting parties 
ized By way of en 


tinction of these pests 
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the Government pays 8 shillings a tail 
for jackals and 1 shilling a tail for 
baboons. 

The raising of Angora goats in Africa 
and in other foreign lands, directs in- 
quiry :nto the efforts, in this direction, 
that are being undertaken in the State 
of Maine, U.S. A. 
that experiments are being made in the 


We have the report 


newly cut but uncleared lands of north- 
ern Maine, by one, Major Charles J. 
House, of Augusta, who is securing 
leases of wild lands and hiring goat 
herders. According to Major House’s 
theory, as reported to us, there is more 
money in goats thanin sheep. A sheep 
is doing well if she raises one lamb in 
a year and brings it up to a salable 
age. A goat brings forth young twice 
in a year, producing two or three at a 
birth, and can be relied upon to rear 
three young ones every season. Since 
the price of wool went down, the pelt 


of a fat kid is 
lamb’s skin with the wool on it, while 


worth as much as a 
the meat of a young goat is fully as 
good to eat as that of a lamb. Sheep 
are subject to many diseases, the flocks 
are constantly raided by dogs and wild 
would 


grow sheep for profit must build barns, 


animals, and the farmer who 
buy provender, and make a great out- 
lay for hay. Goats are hardy, cropping 
the sprouts from stumps in the clearing, 
eating coarse hay, and enduring all 
kinds The 


billy goats in a flock are able to keep 


of weather without harm. 
the dogs and bobcats away. For these 
reasons, Major House proposes to turn 
the great raspberry and blackberry 
wilderness of Maine into a goat pasture, 
stocking a, half million acres of land 
with approved breeds of goats, and put- 
ting them in charge of goat herders, 
who must attend the flocks, cut meadow 
hay to carry them through the winter, 
and cull out the young males for mar- 
ket as fast as they grow. ‘The females 
will be kept for breeding purposes for 
afew years until the waste territory is 
The 
Major House is connected, will start out 


occupied. company, with which 


WORLD 


with about 500 goats and two herders, 
If the experiments succeed, the Major 
hopes to have 100,000 gouts at the end 
of this century, and thinks the company 
will get a net cash profit of $1 a head 
for every goat. 





Industries of Ireland. 


HER MANUFACTURES. 


Those who have travelled through 
Ireland, visited her agricultural dis- 
tricts, observed her industrial habits, 
and the characteristics of her people, 
noticed that in a 
poor country, practicaily 
without manufactures except for the 
linen and ship building of the North 
and the brewing and distilling about 
Dublin, dependent upon agriculture. 
with her soil imperfectly tilled, her 
area under cultivation decreasing, and 
a diminishing population without in 
dustrial habits or technical skill. This 
is clearly seen in the official statistics, 
showing that the area under cultiva- 
tion in 1875 was 5,300,000 acres, while 
in 1894 it was less than 5,000,000 acres. 
The population 1841 
8,000,000, while to-day it 
reach 4,600,000. 

Arthur Balfour said in a _ recent 
speech, that he had learned while he 
was in Ireland that many of the iils 
of the country were from its poverty, 


must have she is, 


sense, a 


in was over 


does not 


and that this poverty was in part the 
work of England and Scotland. Not 
only is the poverty thus accounted for, 
but in a large measure, also, the tem- 
per and habits of the people in respect 
to industry, the lack of enterprise and 
perseverance, and the thriftless ways 
which to characterized 
them throughout the greater part of 
this century. Throughout the last 
century, before the days of steam, I[re- 
land, with her excellent natural re- 
sources, was felt by Great Britian to 
be a formidable rival in commerve 
and manufactures, but as the result of 
injudicious 


seem have 


legislation her industries 
have been crushed, not only in the 
woolen branch, but in every 
The fact that such a rival 
could be maintained at any period of 
Irish history shows that the people of 


almost 
other. 
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that country possess high capacity for 
industrial enterprise, and there is no 
reason why this should not be brought 
into a productive activity. In regard 
to legislation, we have only to refer io 
the historical accounts of the naviga 
tion laws passed in England, prohibit 
ing, among other things, the importa 
tion of Irish cattle into England as a 
“public nuisance.” We can only refer 
to the accounts of this state of affairs 
by such writers as Lecky, Froude, and 
others. If the ambition of the Irish- 
man lay in the paths of manufacture 
and commerce, he was almost com- 
pelled to emigrate on account of re 
strictive legislation. They were not 
at one time, at least, without capacity 
in the pursuit of manufactures, as it 
is well known that the Catholics went 
to France and the northern part of 
Spain, where they laid the foundation 
of a manufacture highly prejudicial to 
England. ‘The Protestants, also re- 
moved into the Protestant States of 
Germany, where they were received 
with open arms, and also into France, 
where, notwithstanding the Edict of 
Nantes, Louis XIV_ received them 
kindly and protected them in their re 
ligion. These Irish emigrants, Catho 
lic and Protestant, so much improved 
the woolen manufactures of France 
as not only to supply themselves, but 
to vie with the Inglish in the foreign 
markets. 

A great deal of information has 
been thrown upon this condition af 
fecting the industries of Ireland, by 
the recent publication of the investi 
gations of a committee appointed by 
Varliament to look into the advisabil- 
ity of establishing for that country a 
department of agriculture and indus 
tries. We are indebted for the report 
to the Department of State, Washing 
ton, D. C. The evidence given before 
this committee by Belfast manufac 
turers, shows that the linen trade in 
Belfast is falling off in competition 
with Belgium and Trance, one cause 


of which is the superior technical 


training given on the Continent, 
which enables manufacturers there to 
turn out a continuous supply of new 
and attractive designs, and to avail 
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themselves of new processes of work- 
ing the yarns. Whether Ireland will 
ever become a manufacturing country 
on a large seale is a question which 
the committee did not feel capable of 
determining, but left its solution to 
future developments; still, the matter 
cannot be allowed to pass without 
pointing to other countries on the Con- 
tinent such as Switzerland, Belgium 
and Wurtemberg, which have inferior 
natural resources to Ireland, and a 
less favorable geographical situation, 
which have developed great industrial 
wealth. Should the day arrive when 
lreland’s industrial system supplies a 
corps of industrial leaders, equipped 
with such technical knowledge as will 
enable them to understand how the 
industrial capacities of a country may 
be turned to account, and the popula- 
tion capable of furnishing these lead- 
ers with craftsmen and operatives of 
requisite skill, it may be said, without 
being unduly sanguine, that there are 
hopes in this direction. 

Acccording to the last census, made 
in 1890, the number of persons engag- 
ed in the following pursuits, were lin- 
en, 88,503; woolen, 5,338; cotton goods, 
2,331; lace, 574; silk and silk goods, 
379; total, 97,115. 

According to the views of the Par- 
liamentary committee, the great fact 
to be dealt with concerning Ireland, 
is that agriculture is now not only the 
main, but, over the greater portion of 
the country, the sole Irish industry. 
Out of it must arise its other indus- 
tries, which, whatever the economical 
future of the country may be, must 
form the basis of the industrial struc- 
ture. It being, moreover, the industry 
in which the greater proportion of the 
working population is actually en- 
vaged. 

Taking the flax crop into considera- 
tion, it is a well known fact that it 
has always flourished and is still culti- 
vated to a large extent in Ireland; still 
a market exists, due to the home de 
mand, for four times the quantity 
that is now produced. Foreign flax 
to the amount of £2,500,000 was im- 
ported into Great Britian and Ireland, 
in 1894. A large portion of this 
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money might have been earned in Ire 
iand It is not a ¢ 


juestion of cheapel 


production abroad Notwithstanding 
Ireland 
following 


1864; 130,2 


under flax in 


he area 
en diminished at the 


305,000 acres n 


1‘ 


Lis .boOg acres lui 


1890; and 67,487 acres 


Unfortunately, the 


linen 


trade in the United Kingdom has been 


suffering from foreign competition for 


number of years, and although this 


does not account for the 


decline of 


flax-growing in Ireland, for the -de 


mand for Irish flax is still about four 
lines the supply, it is related to the 
general question 


rhe 


under our considera- 


Lion import ol loreign yarns 


this, be it understood s distinet 


the import of flax) 


steadily from 38,556,874 pounds 


1S93 


to 19,011,986 pounds in 


ports of yarns in the 


Z1.581,08 


have fallen off from 


n 1875, to 16,259,300 pounds 
the number of sp 


United 


ndles going 
Kingdom in 1875 was 
in 1890 (the latest 


returns) the numbet 


was 1,184,813. In the year 1893 there 

as a diminution of 7 per cent. in th 

export of linen anufactures a 

pared 

inution 

as compared with 1893 

IS94 bei the 
The dee 


of flax is its 


export in 


smallest 


record 


disadvantages whik affecting 


home linen trade This decline 


traceable to two causes scarcity of la 
bor, and the absence of 
J. D. 


] 
A 1nX 


technical skill 


Balfour, at the meeting 
Supply ASscx 

Phe real 
thre I ister 


stumbl 


linen 


could not get 
add d 


luctance of the 


flax 
that he l hot 


believe the r 


fariners to grow mot 


HiX nrose trom unwillingnes ss on their 


part, but “because there was a diffi 


culty in getting hands to steep the 


| 
ax the 


and attend to it at critical 


moments.” The searcity of labor here 


referred to, is plainly one of the ri 


ults of emigration, and is an indies 


tion that emigration from non-con 
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vested districts of Ireland has 


beyond which it can 


now 
reached a point 


not go without serious detriment to 


For 


production of fla 


the country. the decline in tie 
is but a part of the 
general decrease 


Ireland 


seems We 


of tillage throughout 
which 
the di 


ilready re ferred to, 


{ the same cause, 


minuti in the amount of labor 


for application to the land. 


decline in the linen trade is 


largely owing, among other causes, Lo 


t] technical education on 


fact 


i spre ad ol 


the Continent. This seems to be 


largely in evidence and frequently re 
ferred to and dwelt upon in the report 
of this special Parliamentary commit 
Perhaps it would be well to bear 
mind by those who are endea\ 

to encourage the cultivation of 

nited States, and the im 


that it 


flax in the I 


portant bearing has upon the 


development of the linen industry 'n 
s country. 

As to technical knowledge, flax is a 
hly technical crop, calling not only 
the employment of a great deal of 
bor, but for an exceptional amount 
skill. This, the 


and west of 


farmers of 
Ireland do not 
the 


compared 


special 
e south 
ow-n-<lays possess, 


nor evel 


mers of I when 
— Holland 
vould be one of the duties of the 
Agriculture 
measures to impart it to them, 


ister, 


tl and Belgium. 


se of 


| Department of 


porting skilled instructors from 


Continent to prove practically the 
undoubted benefits to be derived from 
the continental 


ndopting present 


methods The British -Governmen! 
dat one time take some steps in this 
It granted £2,000 in 1864, 
1865 and 1866; £2,000 in 1867; 
£2,000 


1871, to the 


direction 
£3,000 in 
“4000 in 1868; £ 


£1,000 in 


3.000 in 1869; 


in 1870; and 


Royal Dublin Society and the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Ireland for the 
purpose of sending out instructors to 
methods of 
But 


been 


ach the best growing 


and saving flax. this proceeding 


appears to have but another il 


lustration of how easily good money 


ay be wasted if sound principles do 


not govern its expenditure. The royal 


commissioner on technical instruction 
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was of the opinion that the failure 
this effort to introduce flax was lars 
ly due to the ignorance of 
instructors employed 

That flax is a remunerative 
the Lrish farmer; that it is no 
haustive crop, if it, be g 
place in rotation; and that 
of Ireland are quite as \ 

its cultivation ; Ulster 
that may now be regarded 
controversy Lhe prospect 
ug the cultivation of tlax th 
other provihces 1s roverned 
conditions First, 
are better fitted for the 
flax than Ulster. Secondly, 
hem, at least, labor is 1 
rhe third is an unfavorablk 


hatmely, the absence of tee 


Rival Compress Companies. 


The American Cotton C mpan 


uppears, has a competitor in the Stan 
urd Cotton Co., which has a 

practical operation, so stated, at 

lin, Texas, and intends, in due course 
ufter the completion of its organization 
with ample capital, to establish plaut 
at all important points throughout the 
cotton growing states in order, it says 
‘*to handle the bulk of the cotton pro 
duced, and with its superior system of 
handling cotton, will certainly b 
position to offer better servic« 
cvreater inducements to all parties int: 
ested in the fleecy staple than are pos 


sible under other existing patents 





The Standard Cotton Co repudiates 


the statement that the American Cotton 


Co. owns and controls all the round 
bale press patents, for patents, it says 
have been issued and still others are 


pending in the United States patent 


office, which are not only not owned o1 


controlled by the American Cotton Co 


ae oe 


but are considered by many experts fat 
superior to all other patents issued 
to the present time The patents con 


trolled by the Standard Cotton Co., form 


a eS 


u complete system, it is claimed, of 


handling cotton from th farmers 


=~ saline 


wagons, in the seed, to the finished 


cylindrical bale, which is continuous in 
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ing the production of hemp and flax, 
ihe fibre of which the perfecting of 
several special machines would large 
ly aid in extracting. 

In China the fibre of Boehmeria is 
\tracted by hand, and the partially 
degummed “grass” can be laid down 
n New York City at six cents per 
pound. In India the best of jute is 
thrashed off by the ryot who stands 
waist deep in a pool of stagnant wa 
ier, and it can be sold in New York 
for three cents per pound. American 
farmers, who are used to the finest 
agricultural implements that can be 
produced will never resort to. old 
world primitive methods—nor can 
they afford to do so—and the machine 
becomes the most important factor in 
the problem. 

It is a little surprising in this age of 
invention that the machine used [oi 
scutching flax in many countries to 
day, if machine it may be called, is 
older than the invention of the steam 
engine by Watt. The scutching muils 
in Belgium are supplied with this ap 
pliance. through the rooms, from 
end to end, run a wrought-iron shaft 
to which are attached, at intervals of 
a few feet, systems of wooden beater 
blades, which revolve rapidly. he 
workmen stand in small compari 
nents partitioned off from the room, 
ut open on one side, the flax being 
presented to the action of the wooden 
blades through a bevel-edged slit in 
he side of the partition. The blades 
us they revolve, strike the already 
broken flax, held firmly in the hand, 
knocking out the shive or waste mat 
ter, When the opposite end is cleaned 
u the same manner. 

The fibre of flax surrounds a slen 
der stem, straw-like or sometimes 
woody, which, by retting, is easily 
broken, and the filaments partially 
separating from the crushed bits are 
readily freed from them by the oper 
ation of beating. A perfect machine 
herefore, would be one that would 
break the straw or wood into frag 
ments without injury to the fibre, 
s parating the long filaments from ail 
waste matters perfectly, doing awuy 
vith hand labor, and accomplishiug 


Without waste of fibre: ajul 
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at an economical cost. It would seem 
a simple proposition, but from the 
fact that none-of the many improved 
machines that have been brought to 
public notice have been generally 
ndopted by mill men, and the old 
fashioned berth seutching described 
above is still practiced even in this 
country, we may infer that the ma- 
chine seutchers are not fully practica- 
ble. These differ in form and the 
imanner in which they operate as well 
as in the quality and quantity of flax 
produced, but they need not be de 
scribed here. 

An improved scutching machine io 
prepare the fibre for market is a de- 
sideratum, but two other machines 
are needed in establishing the flax in- 
dustry in the United States: an ec 
nomical thrasher to save the seed 
Without injury to the straw, and a 
iiax-pulling machine to do away with 
the laborious and costly operation of 
hand pulling. Several machines have 
been invented in the latter classes, 
but there is room for improvement in 
flax thrashers, and the flax-pulling 
machines are still in the experimental 
stage. 

It is not important in the limits of 
this paper to record here the consecu 
tive history of ramie-machine inven 
tion in America, particularly as it 
would necessitate describing almost a 
score of machines that, one after 
another, were brought to the attention 
of the public for a time, only to bi 
practically abandoned when it was 
proved that they were unable to fulltil 
the claims of their inventors. Since 
1867 the persevering effort to produce 
a satisfactory machine has naturally 
resulted in a gradual improvement ip 
mechanical construction and substau 
tial progress has been made, though 
it this date (1896) the question has not 
been practically settled. Ramie ma 
chines may be divided into two 
(1) Delignators, or simple 


hark strippers, and, (2) Decorticators, 


classes 


which not only remove the bark, but 
Inuke some pretense of removing the 
outer pellicle or epidermis and the 
layer of cellular matter covering the 
libre layer proper. The bark strippers 
produce the fibre in the form of flat 
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ribbons, only the wood of the stalk 
being eliminated, and they are usually 
constructed with some form of knife 
or knives, with which the stalks are 
split before being subjected to the ac 
tion of the breakers and beaters. The 
decorticators usually first crush the 
stalk by means of metal rollers, pre 
senting the flattened mass to the ac 
tion of the breaking or beating de 
vices; and frequently there is a sys 
tem of mechanisms for combing the 
fibre before it is finally delivered to 
the aprons. The product of the 
lignators is always the same, a 
ribbon of bark, whether the dry or 
green system of decortication have 
been employed. The product of the 
decorticators, on the other hand, is 
almost as variable as the machines 
which turn out the fibre. In some of 
the poorer machines this product is 
little more than a mangled strip of 
bark, neither a delignated ribbon nor 
decorticated fibre, but somethinz 
more fit for the trash heap. In the 
best of them, individual filaments, 53 
the green system, somewhat resemble 
China grass, though darker and less 
clean, while by the dry system the 
fibre is already soft enough to spin in 
to coarse cordage without further 
manipulation. Between these two ex 
tremes every quality of “ribbon” is 
represented. Taking China grass, or 
commercial ramie, as the highest form 
of the fibre, since it is degummed 
with a loss in weight of only 15 to 30 
per cent., it will readily be seen that 
the value of the machine-cleaned rib 
bons to the manufacturers must be in 
exact ratio to the degree to which tbe 
cleaning and freeing from gum have 
heen carried. 

We have considered that these via 
ried products, or grades of product, 
differ only in the degree to which the 
elimination of the gum and wast 
matters have been carried, and that 
the proportion of gum, cellular mat 
ter, and epidermis is the only con 
sideration. In point of fact, the pro 
duct of many machines which other 
wise might be called “good fibre” has 
been so filled with fragments of the 
woody portion of stocks, or so 


“chewed up” by harsh treatment, er, 


finally, so snarled and tangled in the 
delivery that it has had little value 
for any purpose. The product should 
be delivered straight, unsnarled uud 
uutangled, free from chips, and with 
out breaks, cuts, or bruises, whether 
in the form of stripped bark or semi- 
cleaned fibre, aud its value will be de 
termined by the percentage of pure 
fibre it contains. {[t may be fairly as 
sumed, then, that the nearer a ma 
chine approaches in its product the 
ramie of commerce, Chinese hand 
cleaned fibre, the higher the price of 
its product, nnd the more desirable 
the device producing it as an ecouo 
nic agricultural implement. 

Hemp and jute machines may be 
classed together, as a successful bast 
libre machine might with slight medi 
ication be made to extract either 
fibre. It has been shown, also, in 
ramie-machine trials, that an unsuc 
cessful ramie machine may prove a 
fair jute machine, and two machines 
the Department has tested have work- 
ed on the three fibres, hemp, jute, and 
ramie. 

It is claimed that nearly three hun- 
dred patents have been issued in the 
United States for machines for break 
ing hemp, many of which have proved 
absolute failures, while none of them 
lilled the requirements of an econom- 
ically successful hemp-cleaning de- 
vice, the Kentucky hemp grower of 
to-day relying upon the rude and 
clumsy five-slatted hand brake of his 
zrand-father’s time, a device similar 
in all respects to that used for the 
silue purpose at the present day by 
the hemp farmers of Briitany. rhe 
t‘vench brake is only a slight advance 
upon that used in this country, being 
smaller, composed of both wood and 
inetal, and having seven instead ol 
tive slats. With a less clumsy affair 
than the American device, a French 
ian cannot clean with it more than 
half the quantity of hemp in a day 
that an average Kentucky negro oper- 
ator produces on the American brake, 


(thirty to thirty-tive kilograms of iibre 


per day is the limit of production for 


a single brake on a Sarthe farm, 
equal to 65 ov 75 pounds of tibre lt 


is more carefully prepared, however 
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ing twisted into small “streaks” or of fibre plants. Several successful 
ise ropes, a number of these making machines have been placed on the 


a bundle of several kilograms in inarket whieh will enable a_ sisal- 
ght, this being the form in which hemp grower to market his 


crops 
French hemp goes to market. In 


Without recourse to the clumsy raspa 
iventucky, breaking is an expensive dore used so any years in Yucutan. 


peration, costing $1.00 to $1.25 per 


undred pounds of fibre. The work is Fearnaught, or Wool Opener and 


i the winter by negroes, Mixer. 


‘st workers will not average re S 3 e 
- ; . rhe accompanying illustration repre- 
re than 150 pounds in a day. ? 


pumbe of patented machines, pos sents an improved Fearnaught for 
ess merit. have been Opening, mixing and preparing stock 


notice in the past of all kinds before carding, manu- 


FREARNAUGHT 


years, several of which  factured by the Curtis & Marble 
been examined by the Office of Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. It 
Investigations. The fact re- jg similar in principle to a wool card, 
that while several of With heavy feed rolls, large main cylin- 
inventions that hav ‘ : e 
aoe ee** der, workers, strippers and fan-doffer, 
into are “promising,” the ; 
ea and opens the stock by a coarse carding 
growers of Kentucky do Lot ola . ; ‘ 
era : ~ process. ‘The feed rolls, main cylinder 
iat a perfectly satisfactory ‘ : ‘ 
available at the present 0d workers are filled with cock-spur 
teeth, hot forged from square steel, and 
‘ce of success firmly driven into place, so that the 


invention of | very hardest work may be done without 


machines for @xtracting of the fibre danger of the teeth coming out. Un- 


from such fleshy leaved plants as the qderneath the cylinder is a grating 


\gave, ete., than for any other classes through which the dirt falls, and over 
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the top are iron covers to prevent the 
stock from flying out A stop motion 
is provided for the feed rolls so they 
Ay be stopped and started while the 
cy linder is in motion 

The Fearnaught has no « qual 
and mixing 


thorough opening 


crades of stock The fe 
solid iron rolls, both of them 
cock-spur teeth intersectir 
so that they hold the stock firmly fo 


the teeth of the main cylinder to thor 


oughly open it in taking from 
and by reason of the very larg 


ber of teeth in the cylinder, it vives 


constant ope ning and combing process 

at the feed rolls; the opening and mia 

ing is still further aided by the 

of the workers and strippers 
The Fearnaught does the 

no pert eptible injury to the 


rhis 


Importance, 


of long stapled wools 


matter of great and 
gentile action on the stock is due to 


principle of its construction 
comparatively slow speeds of its 


ders at the same time, there 


with pickers 


ley 


danger from fire, as 
ing rapidly-revolving cylin 
} 


also mave 


The machines 
different si 


built are capable of hand] 


capacity ; the 
to 2000 pounds of wool pr 


cording to size. They also 


and are practica 
cleaning in operation 


added 


and machines 


lately been i smal 


heretofore made, 


or 48” wide 


eylinders 36 


The two smal 


most commonly used fo 


mixing ordinary wools, al d 


pacity of SOO to 1500 poun 


The largest sizes, with 
rh g 


main cylinder, are used m 


opening long carpet and worsted wos 


and have a capacity on this class « 


work of 700 to 1200 pounds an hour 


Among those using thi 


Fearnaught machine are the 


Mills, Sanford, Me 


Sanford 


Mass 


Lowell, 


Carpet Co., Clinton, Merri- 
mack Woolen Mills, Mass. 
Geo. H. Gilbert Mfe. Co., Ware, Mass 
Assabet Mfe. Co Maynard, Mass 
Yantic Woolen Co., Yantic, Ct Alex 
& Sons Yonkers, 
C. H & F. IL. Stott, Stottville, 
Waterloo Woolen Mfe. Co 
Dobson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Con- 
Worsted Mills, 
Kiamensi Woolen Co 
Mary's Woolen Mfg. 


Old Kentucky 


Carpet Co 


John 
shohocken Consho 
hocken, Da 
Stanton, Del st 
LCOo., wt Alary’'s, Ohio: 
Woolen Mill Co., Louisville, Ky 

Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., Misha- 


waka, Ind., and Beaver W oolen 


Mills, Beaver Dam, Wis 


Dam 


Electrically-Operated Loom. 


There has been quite recently in 


ted by Massachusetts parties (one 


electrician), an eleetrically -operated 
oom 


which has for its object the run 


ng of such a machine electro-mag 


illy, whereby the parts are reduced 
umber and simplified in construce- 
novel features attached to the 


The 


re¢ d is 


on, wit 
iedding and shuttle 


ione 


mechanism 


iway with, and the 


5 


ight and easy running de 


ill of which modifications, in the 


nstruction of the loom, reduces 


necessary power for running it 


irts of the loom 


e various moving p: 


lepend for their operation upon Aa mMac- 


1 and coll-armature, one of 


le relatively to the 


armature, 
current in 
armature will tend to 


vement of field 


cause 
and arma 
ction depending upon the 
he current Reversal of 

reverses the direction o! 
*movement of the two parts, so 


changing the direction of eur 


any suitable 


of one of the 


manner move 
parts relatively to 


becomes 


lized for 


othe 


reciprocation, 


operating the 
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loom. The reed is reciprocated back 
and forth in a horizontal plane from a 
point immediately in front of the fore- 
heddles to the cloth- 


most series of 


making point. 


The Russian Cotton Industry. 


The cotton industry was established 
in Russia as early as the 18th century. 
Without any mills, yarn 
buted among the villages to the peas 
the hand 
‘coms, of the simple national stuffs in 


was distri- 


ants, for preparation on 


common use. Soon small weavers’ 
shops began to be founded, for twenty 
and in the middle of 
the 18th century, the cotton goods in- 
rapidly 
it even killed 
About the 
same time the calico printing industry 


first 


or thirty looms, 


dustry began to spread so 
among the villages that 


the weaving of linen cloth. 


in the vil 
ot Ivanovo, in the Government of 
Viadimer, the last 
already several 
the 
Russian fustians 


came into existence, at 
lage 
where by end of 


century there were 
manufactories, At 


was held that 


such same 
time it 
calicor Ss 


and were immeasurably su 


perior as regards dyeing to those of 
Western Europe. From the beginning 
of the present century the weaving of 
the coarser calicoes from English 
yarn began to spread in other places 
the 


Vladimer, 


besides Governments of Moscow 
and the 
that 
build 


i8i2 retarded the develop 


and demand for 


yarn so increased attempts were 


even made to spinning mills. 


rhe war of 


ment of the Russian cotton industry, 


but already in the seventies, it began 


again to rapidly develop, later attract 


ng to itself a large number of work 


men, and a considerable amount of 


that 
works, it 


capital. In the absence at 


of Russian 


time 
machinery wis 
necessary to apply to 
the other hand 
until 1842, the exportation from Eng- 
land was prohibited and they could 
Not- 


obstacles, in 


England for 
spinning jennies; on 


only be obtained by smuggling. 
withstanding all 
1843 there were 40 mills, with 
than 350,000 spindles, and ten 
later 


these 
more 


years 
there were nearly a_ million. 


The great growth of the Russian cot 
ton goods industry is shown above all 


by the increase of the imports of for- 
eign cotton into the country. In 1855 
it still did not exceed 1,500,000 pouds 
(1 poud = 36 Ibs. avoirdupois), while 
the annual 
amounts were as follows: 1877-1881, 
5,800,000 pouds; 1887-1891, 8,100,000; 
1892, 9,400,000; 1893, 7,600,000; and 1894 
This 
European frontier, 
800,000 or 


subsequently average 


11,300,000 pouds. 
the 
this 
900,000 pouds brought across the Asi 
Nor is this all; a still 
remarkable fact is the establish 


is the cotton 
brought 


but 


over 
besides there are 
atic frontier. 
hare 
ment of 


itself, 


cotton plantations in Russia 
developing 
the 


pendencies of 


year by year in 


Turkistan, Caucasus, and the de 


Khiva and jokaru. 


These plantations in the beginning of 


the nineties furnished over 3,000,000 


pouds, and now the amount 


Such 


probably 


is considerably exceeded. being 
the progress made by the Russian cot 
the 


the Russian people for cotton goods is 


ton industry, general demand of 
now satisfied almost entirely by the 
The 


yarns have diminished to such an ex 


home production. imports of 


tent that they form only 2% per cent., 


While the imports of foreign textile 


fabries do not 
dredth 


sumption. 


exceed a three-hun 
the total 


It is true that the exports 


part ol Russian con 


from Russia of cotton goods is still 


sinall, they possess a certain inipot 


tunce only for Asia, which consumes 


every year an increasing quantity of 
manufactures. In the num 


ber of spindles the Russian cotton im 


Russian 


dustry has taken the first place on the 
continent of 1891 there 


Russia; in 


Europe. In 
were 6,000,000 spindles in 
Mrance and Germany, 5,000,000 each 
while in the 
the 
Thus to 


other continental coun 
below this 
fell one-quat 
ier of all the spindles of the continent 


and yet it 


tries humbers were 


Russia's share 
was seven to eight 
less than in England. 


times 
The industry is 
protected from foreign competition ty 
the 


imposition of heavy custom di 


ties, 


The Russian cotton spinning in 


dustry in general does not go beyond 
the spinning of medium numbers, and 
is limited to No. 70. The annual aver 
age counts are 28 approximately. The 


Knglish system is adopted for num 
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bering cotton yarns, that is the counts 
are arrived at by the number of hanks 
of 840 yards each per English pound. 
These numbers are used for the 
manufacture of calico, which is finish 
dyeing, and printing. 


cd by bleaching, 


| exchange. 


Trade Disputes in Germany. 


Trade disputes of the modern type in 


Germany may be said, speaking gener- 


ally, to date from about the middle of 


the century. Three periods in their 
history may be roughly distinguished, 
the first from 1844 to 1868, when Ger- 
man workmen were still struggling to 
right of 


obtain a recognition of the 


combination: the second from 1868 to 
1878, when the rival organizations cf 
Democrats 


hold 


upon the working classes by initiating 


Trade Unionists and Social 


were seeking to establish their 
struggles for higher wages, and the 


third from 1878 dowu to the present 
time marked by less open activity on 
the part of the Social Democrats, but 
by an increasing number of strikes, for 
the most part unsuccessful. Indeed, 
the labor conflicts since 1868, or during 
the last two periods, far exceed the 
total number during the first two-thirds 
of the century, and this increase is at- 
tributed by Dr. Oldenberg mainly to 


the violeat fluctuations of trade occa 
sioned by political conditions and to the 
consequent necessity for frequent re- 
w'justments of wages. Priorto 1868, a 
large proportion of strikes were con- 


nected with the desire to assert the 
right of combination, as yet unrecog- 
nized by the majority of German govy- 
ernments. In 1861, this right was, 


indeed, coneeded by the Kingdom of 
Saxony, but though its example was 
followed in some of the lesser Statcs, 
that Prussian 


With 


the recognition of the right of combina- 


it was not until 1869 


working men obtained the right. 


tion. the strike movement entered upon 
another phase. The beginning of the 
period from 1868 to 1878 is marked by 
the rise of organizations, and the cra of 


high prices and large profits which sue- 


ceeded the Franco-German war afforded 
a favorable opportunity for their ac- 
tivity. ‘The rise in prices made higher 
wages necessary, the, favorable condi 
tion of trade made them possible, and 
the demand for labor brought with it 
them. Conse- 


the power to enforce 


quently, the majority of the strikes 
during this period, including the great 
strikes amongst miners in the Walden- 
burg and Essen districts, in 1869 and 
1872, were for an advance in wages, 
instances, with the 
Both 


Democrats 


combined, in some 
shortening of working hours. 
Trade-Unionists and Social 
were anxious to form a labor party, and 
their zeal in the war against 


In 1872, «§« 


to show 
the great capitalists. strikes 
had become a terror to the country, 
and a constant subject of public discus- 
sion,” according to the report of the 
Royal Commission on Labor, recently 
presented to the British Parliament. 
We learn from this source that up to 
were, for the most 


1873 they part, 


successful Wages rose from 20 to 100 
per cent., working hours were reduced 
in a large number of industries from 11 
to 10 or even 9 1-2, though in several 
cases the workmen had to submit to the 
substitution of payment by the hour for 
payment by the day, and they struggled 
in vain against the growing prevalence 
of the system of piece-work. Further, 
the employers had learned by experi- 
ence the value of organization, and the 
local strikes were 


frequent met by 


equally frequent lock-outs. The ebb in 
the strike 


make itself felt, and the blow struck at 


movement soon began to 
the Socialist organizations by the law 
of 1878, c-mbined with the depression 
in trade, to produce an almost total 
strikes 


1882, 


absence of between 1879 and 


1*82. In a fresh movement be 
gan, Which it required the most stren- 
uous efforts on the part of the labor 
Waves 


had fullen during the bad times, and a 


organizations to hold in check. 


desire was widely prevalent to strike 
for an advance. ‘This third phase of 
the strike movement is remarkable for 


the tendency on the part of the labor 
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organizations towards consolidation, in 
so far as they were not hindered by the 
Socialist law. This consolidation was 
the more necessary, inasmuch as it was 
the only means of preventing a numbet 
of purposeless or mutually destructive 
strikes. Its importance in the deve lop 
ment of trade disputes is two-fold: on 
the one hand, as the organizations 
themselves claim, it makes for peace by 
its tendency to prevent the hasty or 
thoughtless declaration of strikes; or 
the other hand, the local strike under 
its influence gives way to the district or 
national strike, so that if strikes are 
perhaps fewer in number, their area is 
more widely extended In Germany, 
however, this movement towards con 
solidation or federation whether 
amongst the labor organizations or the 
associations of employers, can only be 
said to be in its infancy Since 1888, it 
has led to a renewal of the policy of 
lock-outs on the part of the employers, 
whom the factory inspector for the 
Leipzig district regards as forced by 
the ‘*general disturbance of industry 
through demands for an advance of 
wages at a time when trade is in an un 
satisfactory condition (1891) to defend 
their own interests by common action 

Che great majority of strikes in Ger 
many are directly connected with the 
question of wages in one form or in 
another Thus, in Alsace-Lorraine, 
nine out of thirteen strikes in 1891 are 
assigned by the factory inspector t 
differences concerning wages Where 
the question at issue is not a direct de 
mand for an advance or resistance to a 
reduction. objection is often made to 
piece-work, to the introduction of ma- 
chinery, and to certain systems of fin 
ing, that is to say to methods of caleu 
lation which the workmen regard as 
likely to lower the rate of wages 

In 1888, the majority of the strikes 
are said to be due to demands for higher 
wages, and especially for a minimum 
wage, whilst a number of. strikes 
against piece-work are also recorded 


In 1889, the same causes are enum- 


WORLD 


erated, with the addition of the intro 
duction of machinery, and in 1880, the 
method of fining is further added to the 
list rhe women engaged in a factory 
in the Hesse district struck, in 1888 
against the system of payment by th 
piece, because they found that ‘accord 
ing to the new method of calculation 
they did not obtain the former weckl) 
wages.” Though they were obliged 
by the communal authorities to retur 
to work and to complete their contract 
the employers consented to restore the 
old method of payment. 

Che year 1889 is remarkable for the 
strikes occasioned by the introduction 
of machinery The iron moulders of 
Ilanover struck because, as they de 
clared, their employer had broken the 

ce by introducing machines which 


would enable unskilled labor to driv« 


skilled artisans out of the industry \ 


similar agitation was caused amongst 
the workmen in a shoe-making factory 
in the Palatinate, by the introduction of 
finishing machines, which enabled 14 
workmen to do the work of 30 Since 
however, the demand for labor ke) 
pace with the supply, and the workmen 
employed on the machines were found 


to be in a better financial position than 
before, the excitement soon subsided 
Strikes in 1890 were concerned rathe 
shortening of working hours 
than with a desired advance in wages 
but, in some cases, as, for instance, in 
that of the Ravensburg spinners, in the 
district of Minden-Miinster, the two de 
mands were made simultaneously. ‘The 
weavers in the cloth factories of Lam 
brecht in the Palatinate struck for 
higher wages and shorter hours, and 
the employers retaliated by closing a 
the mills. It was finally agreed that 
all the employers should pay the high 
est piece wages paid hithereto, and that 
if higher wages were paid in compet 
ing towns, the employers should en- 
gage to pay up the difference. ‘This, 
however, was not found to be neces 
sary. The textile industry -of Alsace 


Lorraine was greatly disturbed through 
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out the year, but an advance in wages 
constituted only a smal! part of the de 


mands of the strikers. 
Among the Dry Goods Trade of New 
York. 


Van 


agent, 


Emery, P. 


Theodore Volken 


burgh’s Chicago has lately 


been in town. 
Denny, Poor & Co. have admitted P. 
I’, Cole as partner. 

Catlin & Co. 


selling 


have been 


the 


appointed 


for Statesville (N. 
Mills. 


Schloss 


agents 
«(.) Cotton 
Moses died 


in this city on his 78th birthday 


recently at his 
home 
anniversary. He 


was formerly an 


Albany goods 
a 
Rhode Island 
C. Hi. Pope & Co. 
Ileimes & Bishop 
Williston Mills 


market. It is brown, and three yards. 


dry 
Tully, 


man. 


until lately with the 


Bleachery, is now with 


have just put a 


new sheeting on the 


lts trade mark is a cat wearing spec 
tacles. 


the H B 


about 12 


‘The common stock of 


Clailin Co. has gone up 
month. 


this 


within a 
William E. 
60th year in the 


poiluts 
Sawin month fin 


ished his employ 
Taylor & Co. He 


ide, 


Lawrence, began 


August 1, 
rrimble. 


with Lawrence & 


This is probably the best 
New York City 

and F. F. 
Maggiori 
Abegg & 


been with Mr. Floquet for years 


record in 
Co. W: 


handle 


itz Reynolds will 


the glove account 


through Rusch. They have 


been so brisk lately in 


Business has 


ihe wholesale district that Saturday 


half-holidays have been largely ig 
nored, 
Che 
Manchester 


A berg 


‘Tostal-Broadhurst-Lee Co., of 
Bradford, 


& Rusch its 


and has ap 


pointed selling 

agents, 
Hlatz & 

turers, of 


Ozanne, trimming manutac 


Bohemia, have 


« Mar 


remain in 


Saxony and 


succeeded by Ozanne 


Marshall 


lv en 
Shall. Mr. 
New York. 


Schoenherr, 


will 
Oscar manager of Fleit 
mann & Co.’s foreign dress goods busi 
apo 


ness, died suddenly, recently, of 


plexy. 


returned from 


Simon, of J. R. 


These have 
tr. I, 
Pleissner, of 
a Be 


Richard 


Europe: 
Simon & Co.; G. 
Remy, Schmidt & Pleiss 
Welsh, of Spielmann & Co.; 
Bondy & 
H. Rh. Gargan, of Speilmann & Co.; M 
Wertheimer, of Wertheimer & Co.; A 
Kitz, of Bossut, Pere & Fils; Henry T. 
Sloane, of W. & J. Sloane; W. H. Gill, 
of W. H. Gill & Co.; E. H. Coleman, 
of Oelbermann, 
Alexander IP. 


Bondy, of Herring; 


Dommerich & Co.; 
Bell, of concern; 
_ i » Hesslein & Co.; E 
I. Mason, of E. T. Mason & Co.; W 

Kobbe & Sands; L. E 
the York Street 


ning Co.; IF’. Schmidt, of 


same 


Hesslein, of 


Kobbe, of 
Craig, of Flax Spin 
fossut, Pere 
& Fils. 

These have gone to 


Europe: H 
Oppenheimer, of Oppenheimer & Bon- 
nim; C. S. Spiegelberg, of L 
& Sons; Richard T. 
IKkoerner & Co.; J. Odin, of 
comte & 


As @e 


Spiegel 
berg Koerner, of 
Brunet, Le 
Davey. 

Milstead, superintendent of 
Falls 


the 


the rallassee Manufacturing 
(o., is visiting 


a. 2 
kerchief 


market, 
Mills & Gibb’s hand- 


department, will 


Barry, of 
hereafter 
& Co., of 
abroad to 


represent Thomas Pullman 


Belfast, whom he has gone 


Zurich, are 
to build 


Pos , 
TOs, ot 


locally 


reported as soon silk mills ip 


as an outeome of the new 


said that more than one large 


Foods house sends 


importing 


<s to the docks on the arrival of 


steamers, to see that the 


suropean 


custom laws are thoroughly enforced 


Imports of dry goods at this 


port 


showed an inerease of $2,796,533 for 


July, i897, as compared with July 


LSY6 lol 


July 31, an 


the seven months ending 


increase of $30,910,467 is 
ih 
there 


Of course, is much disappoint 


ment at the result of the wool auction 


ioo small lots and the withdrawal of 


mistakes, but 
for 


present 


catalogued stock were 


there are too many obstacles the 


successful at 
Miller, dealer in 


> KE. 10th St., 


innovation to be 


Gustav M. woolens 


vot into trouble on 


has 


secreting assets 


the charge of 
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The Buyers’ Association of America 
formed, and 
headquarters will be 
The 
man, of 


has been permanent 
opened here. 

Martin Ro- 
Selig, New 
York; vice-presidents, C. E. Adams, of 
Haskett & Co., Chicago; A. B. Dan- 
iels, of Aitken, Son & Co., New York; 
secretary and treasurer, J. A. Kraus. 
of New York; executive committee, 
James Ferguson (chairman), of Jersey 
City, Louis M. Meyer, of New York, 
C. A, Smith, of New York. 

Estimates of the fall and winter 
buying in this city run all the way 
$20,000,000 to $50,000,000. The 
shrewdest judges, however, give more 


officers: President, 


Cooper Co., 


from 


credit for the increase in business to 
than to rate 
attractions held out by the Merchants’ 


the advance in cereals, 
Association. 

Plain and 
worsted dress goods have been some- 
This, 
because stocks in that line are known 
to be larger than in most others, af- 
ample 


faced fabrics in woolen 


what less in demand recently. 


affording opportunities for a 
later choice. 

active for 
Taffetas are 


Silks are uncommonly 
this season of the year. 
in the van—plain, many tone effects, 
Plaids, Roman 


Fayadere ef- 


fancy brocade BS. etc. 


stripes, bengalines and 
fects in fancy weaves are among the 
other leaders. 

Rough effects in coarse yarn weaves 
and bright Scotch cheviot effects for 
suitings are in excellent demand. 

Braid manufacturers are jubilant 
because their product is so largely in 
demand for trimmings. 

Fancy ginghams and prints are in 
more general request than for many 
months past. 

The lack of positive novelties in the 
The 
cause of this is doubtless due to tar- 
iff uncertainties. 

It is worthy of that 
from the smaller cities fight shy of 
city dealers 


market was never more marked. 


note buyers 


bengalines, while large 
are heavy purchasers. 
Fancy weaves are the favorites in 
dress goods, contrary to predictions, 
although plain designs are more ex- 


tensively called for than for some 


time Camel’s hair plaids, 
boucle, corded and rep effects in silk 
and coarse yarn 
multi 


past. 


and wool mixtures, 


weaves in broken plaids and 


colored styles, are particularly pop 


ular. 





Wool Market. 


Immense sales seem to be the order 
of the day, and they have continued 
for an unusually long period. Sales 
amounting to ten million pounds and 
over in the Boston market occasion no 
great Though a large 
tion of this movement is due to the 
purchases of manufacturers, it should 
that 
operated among themselves to a very 
large extent. The Australian wools 
seem to stand in special favor. It is 


surprise. por- 


not be forgotten dealers have 


impossible at this moment to tell what 
the statistical status of wool is among 
manufacturers. We are 
compelled to view the situation in the 
light that 
are well supplied, at 


dealers and 
manufacturers and dealers 
least, with the 
foreign article, and we are impelled to 
that manufacturers, 
well supplied for a considerable num 
ber of months ahead. Whether they 
hand that will last 
them from six to eight months more, 


believe too, are 


have a stock in 


will depend very much upon the ex 
tent that 
ery to meet the improved demand for 
first of January, 
advanced 45 to 50 per 


they operate their machin- 
goods. Since the 
prices have 
cent., and wools that could have been 
bought in the first week of January at 
10 cents on the clean basis, are readily 
commanding 58 to 60 cents to-day. In 
fact, Australian 
capable of spinning to 80’s, are bring- 


some of the wools, 


ing fully 60 cents clean, and 70's are 


close upon this figure. At any rate, 
nothing can be had of this description 
for less than 57 cents clean. Prices 
for the domestic article have reached 
for Ohio fleeces, XX and above, about 
the level that existed at this time in 
1892, when the McKinley tariff was in 
operation. Ohio XX and above com- 
mands 26 cents per pound. Territory 
wools are in great demand, bringing 
as high as 45 cents, and, in some in- 


stances, 50 cents clean, per pound. 





COTTON 


Cotton Market. 


The price of middling uplands at 
present writing is8 1-16 cents for 
spots. Crop advices are generally 
quite favorable. American and for- 
eign spinners are limiting their tak- 
ings to their immediate wants, evi- 
dently expecting a large crop and rel- 
atively low prices. The crop for 1896- 
97 has turned out to be about 8,500,000 
bales. The 
not received. 


exact statistics 
The new year 
opened with a small supply of cotton. 
Millis, in 
compelled 


we have 


yet has 


many instances, have been 


to curtail 
close down entirely, because of their 


production, or 


inability to obtain desirable selections 
for 
governed very largely during the past 
month by 


their goods. Prices have been 


speculative manipulation. 
The recent rains, if followed by warm 
weather, will prove beneficial, rather 
than otherwise, to the growing crop. 
Since our writing a month ago, H. M. 
Neil has circular 
had some effect upon trade operations. 
In that that the 
promise is as favorable for a full crop 


issued a which has 


circular, he says 
as any previous year, in every State 
but Texas, and “on the present acre- 
that shall 
fall short of her maximum product per 


age, even allowing Texas 
acre by one million bales, the outlook 
now is for a crop of at least 9 3-4 mil 
with 500,000 1,000,000 
within the range of possibilities.” Mr. 
3-4 mil- 


“for a 


lions, to more 
Neil regards this figure of 9 


lions as very conservative, 


product outside of Texas, 
equal to 1894-95, would give 7,350,000 
and a maximum 
would be 3,950,000 bales, 
off, 
10,300,000 


per acre, 


bales, for Texas 


from which, 
allowing million would 
of bales.” It 


be interesting to quote, 


one you 


have a crop 
in 
nection with Mr. Neil’s remarks, what 


may con- 
Ellison & Co. had to say in their cir- 
August lith, which 
sued two days prior to Mr. Neil's cir- 
cular. Ellison & Co. 
the yield million 
bales, it will come upon a market de 
nuded of and though 
would sink below their present level, 
the lowest figures touched would be 


cular of was is- 


said: “Even if 


should reach ten 


stock, prices 
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considerably above the depressed rates 
witnessed in the 9,900,000-season of 
1894-95." The size of the crop, of 
course, will largely depend upon the 
appearance of killing in the 
growing States. Everything now de- 
pends very largely upon weather con- 
ditions that may prevail during the 
period. On the _ whole, 
of August has 
a propitious one for the crop, which, 
though late in starting, is in excellent 
condition. to the 
the of Agriculture, 
showing the condition of the crop up 
to August 1, 
80.1 
Decided 


frosts 


harvest 


the month been 


According returns 


to Department 
the percentage was 86.9, 
at the last 
improvements occurred, 
particularly in South Atlantic 
States. The reports of shedding in 
some portions of the South are really 
of very little account, as the shedding 
to 


against same time 
year. 


the 


is common, some extent, 
among the most healthy plants. 


that the 


evel 
It ap 
Com- 
mission’s new tariff has gone into ef 
fect on all the State. 
In spite of rumors that an injunction 


pears Texas Railway 


the railroads in 


would be secured preventing the rail 
roads from putting the tariff into ef 
fect, no such step has been taken, and 
the tariff was published by the 
the 


roads 


with usual the 


protest and with 
the to 
test its operations at any time. It is 
that the 
tariff for a two, 
then go into the Federal Court 


usual resolution of right con 


said 
the 


roads are going to 


try 
month or and 
with a 
positive showing of the damaging ef 
fect of the new rates on net revenues. 
The Galveston lines will be depended 
upon to take the initiative, as they are 
most interested. 

—In an address to the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce, lately, the Japanese 
Minister said cotton spinning started in 


his country a little more than ten years 


ago, engaged 693,909 last 


spring, and the number would soon be 


spindles 
increased to a million. The production 

been 
the 


hitherto 
but 


had confined to coarse 


yarns, time would probably 


come when Japanese mills would turn 
out yarns of every description. 
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COTTON DEPARTMENT. 


the fibres are united would be greatly 


The Principles of Cotton Spinning. 
ROBERT CUNLEFFE. 


When we have got our stock of cot- 
ton complete, our next duty is to pass 
it through the machines, and spin it 
into yarn. Before doing this, how- 
ever, there are one or two considera 
tions which ought to engage our at 
tention. 

First, to make as much weight of 
yarn as possible from the weight of 
cotton we have got; and second, to ob 
tain as far as possible the best results 
in the strength, cleanliness and gen 
eral appearance of the yarn. In order 
to do this it will be necessary to un- 
derstand to some extent, the material 
with which we have to deal. A fibre 
of cotton is a very delicate tube of 
pure cellulose of small diameter witb 
thin cell walls, and very liable to rup 
ture or breakage if subjected to harsh 
treatment. We may have some idea 
of the tenacity of the cotton fibre 
when we mention the fact that from 
i4,000 to 20,000 individual fibres of 
American cotton weighs only one 
grain; so that there are about 140,000,- 
000 in every pound, and each fibre 
only weighs on an average about one 
seventeen-thousandth part of a grain 
and if the separate fibres were placed 
end to end in a straight line, one 
pound weight would reach 2200 miles. 
All cotton fibres irrespective of vari 
ety are not, as we would suppose 
from ordinary examination, — solid 
threads, but are hollow cylinders, ir- 
regularly twisted throughout their 
length and tapering to a fine point. 
This natural twist varies in fibres of 
different varieties. The first species 
showing a greater amount and more 
uniformity of twist than the coarser 
varieties. This natural twist is of a 
great assistance te the spinning pro 
cess, as, in fact, if it had not this 


characteristic, the ease with which 


lessened, and the breaking strain of 
the yarn would be much lower. We 
may here mention that it is very im 
portant in purchasing cotton to be 
spun into yarn, to see that the cotton 
is fully ripe, inasmuch, as in unripe 
cotton this natural twist is absent, 
and the fibres of unripe cotton are 
shorter, weaker, and will not take the 
bleaching or dying process 80 readily 
as the ripe fibres do. Dr. F. H. Bow- 
man, in his excellent book on “Cotton 
Fibre,” tells us that with the ma 
chines used at the present time, and 
the way the machines are used, we 
only utilize about 20 per cent. of the 
strength of the cotton fibre. This 
statement is rather startling, and we 
may well inquire where is the 80 per 
cent. of loss of strength, and does this 
statement not alse show us that there 
is yet a very great field for improv 

ments in the machines used to-day for 
converting these fibres of cotton into 
yarn. But besides that of loss of 
strength, which is a very important 
question in itself, another almost 
equally important presents itself, and 
that is loss in waste. Now it must be 
admitted at the outset that we cannot 
make good, strong yarn without mak 
ing a certain amount of waste. In the 
first place all cotton has a small per 
centage of short undeveloped fibres 
which, if allowed to go along with the 
rest, would tend to make the yarn 
weak and rough. Then again there is 
a small amount of waste made at 
each process which must be made to 
keep up the quality of the yarn. 
Such, for instance, as the dropping at 
the opener and scutcher, the strip 
pings and fly at the card, and so on: 
but we think a much smaller percent 
uge of waste might be made with a 
little care, and a greater percentage 
of yarn made without at all lowering 
the quality. It will be our object, in 
these articles on “Cotton Spinning,” 
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to keep this before us, to point out the 
the 
and 


machines and best method of us 


working, setting them so as 


ne, 


to produce the best results from the 


machines as at constructed 
Now 


is received at 


present 
which the cotton 


the 


the condition in 


mills, es 


most of 


pecially those which are any great 


distance from the cotton fields, is in 


spin 


bod 


the worst possible condition for 


ning into yarn. AS every 


knows, when the cotton is picked and 
and 


ginned, it is put into bales sub 


jected to an enormous pressure in or! 
der to get a great quantity in a small 


space. This is done for the purpose 
of saving in the cost of shipment, the 
the cubic fee 
When 


mill, the 


charge being based on 
taken up in the ship. 
the 


found to be matted together 


of space 
the bales are opened at 
fibres are 
out in large, 
different io 
the loose and open condition it was in, 
the bale. hard 
the various ini 


and the cotton is taken 


hard lumps, far 


pressed 


when put into These 


lumps, and 


pressed 


purities, such as sand, broken seed, 


leaf, etc., which all cotton contains to 


or less extent, render it abso 
tifat 


opening or loosening machine be used 


a more 


lutely necessary some sort of 


to restore it to its natural, open or 


fleecy condition. These machines will 


be referred to in our next article. 


Leno Weaving, or Gauze. 


Continuing the subject of my article 


in your issue of July, in which we 


were confined mostly to the different 
movements required in cross weaving, 
we will in this article take up the first 
of the three varieties of leno, the one 
that is known as the “half leno.” 
I must also state here, that there are 


very few leno cloths made but what 


have a combination of “half leno” and 


leno” weaves in their make up, 


still, 


*Posselt” 


and neither “Ashenhurst” unor 
in their books on designing 
“half 
This weave, as previously explained, 
the that 


there are no perforations in the cloth. 


treat with this leno” weave. 


is not a “gauge” for reason 
This weave is made by a two or more 
ply cord the 
harnesses from right to left of 1-2 or 


being passed by doup 


more crossing threads, and after 


or more picks, that the making of this 
half 
that of 


leno weave the reverse to 
the full 


the following rule: 


is just 


leno, and must be 
made by 

The harnesscarryingthe doup thread 
must not be raised on the pick before 


nor after the crossing picks, or when 


raised. It 
that 


the standard harness is 
will be 


passing alternately 


readily understood this 


cord from side to 
side of the crossing threads only after 
1-2 or more picks will form a wavy or 
the eloth. 


being 


line running down 


half 


Z1LZaAg 


Chese weaves always 


leno 


Pera bert a 


eal zi ber 
, 4 


Aragrr rz 





boas 


Bi: ins 


«all Wer , 


: 


7 


zea arty Shears Qo 


BY. 
90, = 
‘© 


made with a two or more ply cord for 
the doup thread, the crossing threads 
that is 


we have to 


always be doubled, 


should 
run two ends as one, but if 


“uve them with single threads cross 


be sure to have them all down ou 


he crossing picks, because one single 


thread would not be strong enough t» 


hold the cord. 


lig. 8 illustrates one of these half 


leno weaves with three cords running 


side by side in a zigzag manner with 
iwo single threads crossing each cord. 
You the 


picks, which are doup picks, the doup 


will notice that on two first 
threads were held up on the right side 
of the two crossing threads which are 
down, then the doup threads remained 


down for three picks, while the cross- 
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ing threads wove plain, then the 
crossing threads were left down and 
the doup threads were raised by the 
standard harness to the left side of 
the crossing threads and held up for 
two crossing picks, and with three 
more picks of plain we get a repeat of 
the pattern. 

Fig. 9 illustrates the drawing in 
draft for Fig. 8. No. 1 is the halt 
harness; No. 2 is the standard; No. 3 
and 4 are the plain and selvage har 
ness; No. 5 and 6 are the two crossing; 


and No. 7, 
Fig. 10 is the harness chain for Fig. 


the doup thread harness. 


is always reserved 
You will notice that 


& The 20th jack 


for the slackner. 


LION Kw 
a. . ieemeee 


the 6th and 7th picks are crossing 
picks, so that on these two picks the 


The 
these half leno weaves are always ruu 


slackner is raised. eords for 


on a separate beam, and must be 


woven with a much looser tension 


than the bottom warp to allow the 


ords to lap over the crossing threads, 
form the angle. lu 


drawing pattern Fig. 8, in the reed, 


and to proper 
the plain is drawn two in a dent, ther 
one dent is left empty, and the next 
threads in one dent, 
and the third 


cord and crossing threads in one dent, 


cord and two 


then one empty dent, 
and repeat. These dents are leit emp 
ty to allow the cords to spread. 

ig. 11 illustrates another half leno 
weave with two double ends crossing 
the doup threads. This weave fornis 
what is called a diamond pattern, and 
is made by the reverse tieing of one of 
the doups, and reverse drawing of one 
of the cords, by what is known as a 


left hand doup. The two doups 
shown tied in at Fig. 3 (See Textile 
World for right hand 
All doups are tied in right 
hand except when tieing in for dia- 
patterns. I have made two 
drafts for Fig. 11 to 
show the reason why the cord on the 
hand should be drawn 
through a left hand doup. In draw- 
these warps the girl always 
right hand side and 
draws toward the left, and when the 
cord, or doup threads, are drawn jn 
before the crossing threads, we know 


April) are 
doups. 


mond 
drawings in 
right side 
ing in 
starts at the 


that this cord, or doup thread, is to be 
through a right hand doup, 
threads are 


passed 


and when the crossing 
drawn first and the doup thread after- 
ward, a left hand doup is to be used. 
As we examine the drawing draft at 
that the 


thread is drawn in to the right of the 


Fig. 12, we notice doup 


this must be 
for a hand doup, as shown at 
Fig. 3 in April. The 
next cord is drawn in to the left of 


crossing threads, then 
right 
your issue of 
the crossing threads, so must be for a 
left hand doup. 


thread harness and the doup, or half 


Now when the doup 


1-1 harness is raised, the right hand 
doup will slip the heddle on the stand- 
ard harness, and come up on the right 
hand side of the crossing threads as in 
Fig. 4 (see July number), so that the 
left hand doup must be tied in just 
the reverse to the right hand, so that 
it will slip its heddle and come up on 
the left side of the crossing thread. 

As we further examine the draft at 
notice that when the standard 
and raised, the two 
doup threads will come close together 
as on the 8rd and 4th picks, at Fig.11. 
These two picks are the crossing picks 
and on the 7th and 8th pick, which are 
the two doup picks, the cords spread 
out to form the diamond: this is just 
the reverse to what they ought to be, 
for we find in the majority of leno 
patterns, that there are always a less 
number of crossing picks than doup 
On most leno patterns we find 
but one pick holding the cords when 
they spread out, and as the doups 
wear out more on the crossing picks 


Fig. 12, 
half harness is 


picks. 
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it will be best to draw 
after the 


two cords will !> 


than on others, 
cord in 

so that the 
as in drawing in draft shown 
13, and when they 


the first 
thread, 
together 
at Fig. 
will be on the crossing picks as shown 
at Fig. 11, picks 7th and 8th. The 


crossing 


spread it 


alli 
= mH Mit 
aon NTT 
TTT Trove 
[ITF] 
a 2 ig i 
tI 


=H 


“TH 


Fig. 3 


draft for weave at 
Fig. 14. This 
will do for both 
Fig. 12 and 13. 

(To be continued.) 


chain Fig. 11 is 

chain draft 

drawings in drafts 
Dour. 


shown at 





Shaping Cops. 


The shape of cops is determined to 
faller sec- 
that is, providing 


some extent by the winding 
tor, shaft and wire; 
the rail and plates are in a perfect con 
dition. If the profile of the rail and 
plates, or the shape of the rail and 
plates be correct, and the cops are out 


of shape, then the faller sector is proba- 


‘headstock and mule ends. The 


What 


are the correct positions of the centres 


bly out of its correet position 


of these three pieces of mechanism ? 


J. Mottram answers this in the Textile 


tecorder, Manchester, Eng., as follows: 
‘‘During the operation of winding the 
the 


fuller wire must pass an equal distance 


yarn on to the spindle, winding 
above and below a certain point, which 
should be the centre of that part of the 
spindle blade which is exposed above 
that 
part of the spindle on which the cop is 
built. When the 


tion, the centre of the stud that connects 


the bolster or top spindle rail, or 


wire is in this posi- 


the bootleg to the faller sector must be 


in a horizontal line with the centre of 
The smallest 
faller 


from the spindle point during its pas- 


the winding faller shaft. 
distance of the winding wire 
sage should be from three-sixteenths to 
one-quarter inch, this forming the dis- 
tance or clearance from that part of the 
spindle on which the cops are built, 
subject to the building of an extremely 
large cop, in which event the distance 
must be bottom 
alteration, the 
faller shaft 
give a dif- 
ferent radius of the winding faller wire 
This radius is 
fixed by that of the centre of the wire 


greater to clear the 
make this 
the 


must be changed, 


cone. To 
position of winding 
so as to 
behind the spindle. 
at the point where it is attached to the 
faller finger placed next to the head- 
stock, and must be equal throughout the 
length of the 


applying to 


mule, a similar remark 
the counter faller. To 
obtain this setting correctly, it will be 
necessary to periodically test the length 
of the wrought-iron sickles, from cen- 
tre to centre, which should ve equal to 
t to the 


motion 


that of the cast-iron fingers ne 


of the faller wire behind the spindles 
When the 
faller wire is in the centre of the spin- 
dle blade, 
the any 


either way brings it nearer to them. 


is a segment of a circle. 


it is then at its furthest point 


from spindles, and motion 


‘‘In order to ascertain whether the 


sector is out of position or not, the fol- 
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lowing course should be taken: If an 
examination of the cops being spun 
showed that their shape was not right 
that is, that they increased in diameter, 
while the rail and.plates were cor- 
rect—it would lead to an examination 
of the centres of the sector stud, wind- 
ing faller shaft and wire, which can be 
conducted in the following manner 
After doffing a set of cops, and recom- 
mencing for another set, on the first 
stretch or draw, stop the carriage on its 
outward run, and take the sector stud, 
that is, the one which connects the sec- 
tor and bootleg together, and replace it 
by one of the same dimensions, but 
having a projecting end of about six 
inches of the same diameter as the 
winding faller shaft. Now run the 
carriage out, stop it on its inward run, 
and by means of the shaper screw wind 
the faller wire up the spindle blade, 
until the winding faller wire is in the 
middle of that part of the spindle above 
the bolster. Having done this, the 
explanation shows what the correct 
positions of the three centres should be. 
To ascertain the accuracy of their posi- 
tions, place a spirit level upon the wind 
ing faller shaft and the projecting part 
of the stud by which the sector stud has 
been replaced, and it can be seen at 
once whether one centre is higher or 
lower than the other. If the one is 
lower than the other, place a block of 
wood under the lowest end, so as to 
raise it, until the spirit level shows it to 
be true. By measuring the block of 
wood it can be seen how much too high 
or too low the sector stud is. After 
testing in this way, the next thing to do 
is to adjust the centres of the sector 
stud and winding faller shaft relatively 
to each other. As stated, the sector 
stud requires to be a quarter of an inch 
lower to be in its correct position, and 
there are two points in which it can be 
aljusted. In one case lower the anti- 
friction bow] (which the bootleg rests 
upon during the action of winding) in 
the slot in which it is placed in the trail 


lever, to the amount that the sector stud 











is too high, viz: a quarter of an inch. 
The other point or place of adjustment 

is at the point of attachment of the bot- 
tom portion of the bootleg, where there 
is a slotin the top portion, thus enabling 
the bootleg to be either lengthened or 
shortened. Raise the bottom part a 
quarter of an inch, there being an ad 

justing screw for the purpose All 
makes of bootleg, however, are not 
provided with an adjustable portion, 
and with a bootleg of this description 
there is only one point at which it could 
be adjusted, viz: the anti-friction bowl. 
Wind the faller back to its correct initial 
position by the shaper screw, and then 
run the mule up, stopping it again dur- 
ing its outward run, because, lowering 
the bootleg either by the anti-friction 
bowl or by raising the bottom portion, 
invoives winding higherup the spindles 
than wes the case previous to the 
change. Atthis stage a very impor 
tant matter has to be dealt with. This 
is the relation of the winding faller 
wire to the sector, which should be 
thoroughly understood before proceed- 
ing further. It is common to have the 
distance between the centres of the wind- 
ing faller shaft and wire twice the dis- 
tance as that between the centres of the 
sector stud and winding faller shaft 
Suppose the distance between the cen- 
tres of the sector stud and winding 
faller shaft to be 4 in., the centre of 
winding faller shaft would be 8 in 

These conditions cause the winding fal 

ler wire to be raised half an inch higher 
up than the spindle, when it is at its 
lowest point for winding, by lowering 
the sector stud one-quarter of an inch 

It is important, however, that the wind- 
ing faller wire occupies the same posi 

tion as previously, so that a further ad- 
justment is necessary. First find out 
what the distance is from the winding 
faller wire to the spindle point during 
the outward run, which should be 
about 1 1-2 inch. Having altered it 
half an inch, it is in such a position that 
during the operation of winding it will 


wind about half an inch higher up the 
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spindle than it did) previous 
change The following is 
method of accomplishing this 
all the winding faller sickles, and 
press them half an inch towards 
spindle points, and by this means 


winding faller wire will travel to i 


former position in winding After 


making this alteration, the distan 
the winding faller wire from the 
dle pointsis only 1 inch instead of 
inch as previous:y 

position, the operatives 

up the broken ends from 

points without continually 

wire with their fingers. 


necessary to adjust the wi 


again 1 1-2 inch from the spindle points 


It is necessary to consider the construc 


tion of the mechanism wl 


hold the winding faller shaft in the cor 

rect position The winding fal 

in its motion moves in a 

prevented from making a 

revolution The centre round whi 
ves is that of the 

Attached to th 
are termed fallet 

are secured to the shaft by 

screws They have a proj 

resting upon the counter fa 

and which prevents the windi 

shaft turning lo pla 

faller wire the same 

spindle points as it 

» the adjustment 

iers Dut one must 


then this one also 


ve easily turned by 

the sickles until the 

inch from the spindle points 
the hammer named first, anc 
remaining hammers, so as te 
uny further oscillation or 1 
winding faller shaft, and 
the winding faller wire 


correct position 


The flag of any 


+} 


eign ports advertises 


duets and its com ner 


the eyes of foreien consumi 


1ich tends t 


Practical Cotton Designs. 


Continued from August. 
ng designs of the class re 
in my last article, where t 
ntended to be all weft, it 
let the lines of the figu 
1 as possible in an almo 
direction, as it is on thi 
that the close imitation 
pet depends. 
is just come to hand whei 


apparently has not take 


o consideration and where the 


run in a vertical 
of showing 
larply, they have a ver 


ilrance and the result 


10 


Manufactur 


class 
floral design 
given at Fig 
woven in a 
¥6 ends per inch, and 
200 ends, with pic 
per require 
the figure should 


and 


flower should 


5 loose ly lo give prom 
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inence. If 
tended to, a 


the above remarks are at- 


bold but neat design will 


be the result. 
There is always a cry for something 


new in satin brocades, and manufac 


turers of these goods are sometimes 


almost at their wits’ ends to know 
how to please buyers, but it is not so 
much theelaboratenessof designs that 
is wanted, as some novel feature in 
the which 
not injure the feel and texture of the 
cloth. For feel 


five-end 


the ground of fabric does 


and texture, the ordi 


nary satin will always hold 


its own, and should be taken as a 


basis to 


and in 
menting care should be taken to keep 


work from, experi 
the texture to it as near as possible, 
as it is very little use in bringing oui 
something new in satin brocades 
feel 
and 10 


harsh after being 


Figs. 9 


Which has a 


woven. will illustrat 


what can be without even de- 
parting from the principle of a satin 
The effect 


would be i 


binding. when woven, 


fine line of weft running 


line is ex 


in a zigzag manner up or 
the 


tremely delicate it will show up very 


"Cross 
piece, and although 
prominently owing to its agreeable ve 
lation to the the satin. To 


make ground effects of the above de 


wale of 


scription it is advisable to first fix on 
the 
intended to make the 
which 
multiple of 


number of ends and picks it is 


ground complete 
on, will of course have to be a 
with the 


Then prick up the satin dots 


five to come in 
satin. 
on the determined number and pro 
The 


not be 


ceed to experiment. floats of 


weft (which need 
must in all 
binding of 


to this 


than 
the 


keep 


more 


four), follow 


Cuses 
the satin, as it is by 


ing rule that 


the texture and 
softness of an ordinary satin ground 


is maintained MEDALIS1 





—Fuller’s earth looks like a clay 


when found, but it has very 


different 


qualities. When thrown into water it 
breaks 


being 


immediately absorbs it, but 


down into a fine pulp without 


pasty. It is moderately heavy, com- 
pact, but friable, and 


touch. 


unctuous to the 


WORLD 


A Step In Advance In Weaving. 
THE NORTHROP LOOM. 


The 


loom, 


introduction of the Northrop 
built by the Draper Co., of 
liopedale, Mass., into our cotton mills 
marks an era when a step in advance 
in the weaving of cotton goods took 
place. This loom, since its perfection 
the 
yet 
its progress has steadily gone on until 


has met with much 


same as all other new 


oppositluu, 


inventions, 


the present time, when it has passed 


the experimental stage, and is pro 


nounced a labor-saving machine by all 
who use it. The writer of this articie, 


having no interest in or connection 


with the loom, recently made a visit to 
the Pacific mills, of Lawrence, for the 


express purpose of investigating the 


workings of the loom, so as to deter 
mine the value of its real worth from 
them 


the above mills 


those having a 


We 
have eight 


number of 


rood 


in use, that 


find 
hundred and two of these 
looms in operation, weaving prints 64 
square. These looms are running 185 
picks per minute and producing 92 per 
cent. of the possible product of a loom 
being operated at this speed, and the 
goods woven by them, we are told by 
Mr. Sargent, the overseer of the weny 
ing department, are, on account of the 
warp stop 


motion the 


of a higher grade or more perfect than 


used on loom, 


those woven on their other make of 


looms. 


One weaver operates sixteen of 
these looms, and one loom fixer takes 
110. The 


weaving on 


cure of 
for 


near as it 


weaver receives in 


pay these looms, as 


ean be figured, 62 per cent 
of what they get per cut for the same 
goods woven on their other make of 
looms; and it 
that 


hew 


might be 
their 


well to state 


} . 
mere looms 


other 
the order 
in regard to the weavers being willing 
to work on these Mr. 
its being easier 
to run sixteen of the Northrop looms 


than it is to run the common number 


are all 
nearly 


and in best of 


looms, Sargent 


States, on account of 


that a weaver runs of the other make 


that is it considered desirable by thei 


the Nor 


fo get a chance to work on 


throp loom, 
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We were 
that the loom, in 


assured by the manage 


ment their opinion, 


was certainly an improvement over 
the common one, and that as fast as 
they made any changes in their weay 
ing department, in the way of putting 
in new looms, they should certainly 
put in the Northrop loom, as it reduce 
ed the 


these looms were in 


cost in the weaving where 


use. Such testi 
as this is beyond rebuttal, and 
mill 


looms 


mony 
there can be no question that a 
which is fitted up with these 
can produce goods cheaper than one 
All of our 
have a li 


that 


using the old style of loom. 
loom builders 
build 
they can be secured from a number of 
feel 
uny uneasiness in adopting this loom 


prominent 


cense to these looms, so 


For a manufacturer to 


shops. 


in his mill is skepticism of the worst 


form. There are in use in our cotton 


inills at the present time over twenty 


thousand of these looms, which are, 


us far as we can learn, giving the re 


sults anticipated by their purchasers, 


und it seems the time has come when 


the use of this loom means a great 


saving in the most expensive depart 


ment of a mill.—[Communicated. 


Printing of Metallic Powders on Calico. 


8. BRADBURY, Englar 


II. 


By means of semi-liquid composi 


tions made in the manner described 


in my previous article, in your August 


issue, there can, with the aid of print 


ing stencils, be produced on any desir 


cd textile or other fabrics, designs 


that will withstand boiling, rubbing, 


washing. and ironing, and which will 


not turn black or change color under 


atmospheric action Printing compo 


sitions, according to this invention, 


advantage that when 


possess also the 


they are used in the printing machines 


they 


lubricate the stencil plate as the 


saine passes under the fixed presser 


during the printing of the fabrie. 


There are also upon the market 


bronze colors ready prepared = for 


printing, i. e., with the varnish and 


the powder already mixed together. 


and 
that the 
found out the 


These are, however, expensive; 


it is certainly preferable 
com- 
him the best 
add the 


requires it for 


having 


colorist, 


position which gives 


printing results, should 


bronze to it only as he 
LiNé 


Of the various printing mediums 


ilready mentioned in detail, tne india 
rubber solution (e) and a good, speci- 
ally made varnish (g) give, so far as 
iny own observations go, the best re- 
The color 


washing or 


with each is quite 


sults 


iust to rubbing or any 
ovher process through which the print- 
during 


In the 


ed fabrie is put subsequent 


operations. actual printing 


nothing to choose betwixt 


there is 
them, but the varnish medium, if the 


right one be obtained, is the more 


economical. One such varnish now 


being sent out to ealico printers is 


but two-thirds the cost of the india 


rubber solution, 
In all cases as detailed above (ex 


cept where the printing color is ob 
ready-mixed) the 
added to the 


214 to 4 Its per gallon, according to 


tained powder is 


paste at the rate of from 


the quality of the bronze powder be 


ing used,—-and of these powders, ac 


cording to fineness and composition, 


is considerable difference in 


und quality—with careful mix- 


ne, Should the color § stand for 


iwhile after mixing, it must again be 


stirred bef re use, No special prepa 


ration of the cloth is hecessary before 


printing, though the goods are better 


for being first calendered. In the 
printing itself, the chief difficulty is ia 
the settling of the metallic powder in 
the engraving. To avoid as much of 
this as is possible, a brush, to 


slight 


which a 
traverse motion is given by 
Ineans of a cam at the end, is used to 
furnish the color to the printing roller. 
\ cloth, kept damp with turpentine or 
naptha, according to the thickening tu 
lise, must also be constantly applied to 
the roller, where possible, by means of 


the lint Where 
engraved for 


doctor or otherw ise, 


special patterns are 
bronze printing, care 


that the 


should be taken 


engraving is a little deeper 


than for ordinary work. Where this 
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s done, the precautions above men 
oned taken, and a good varnish and 


ronzespowder used, effects fully equal 


to those got by the stencil proces 


rinting can be obtained 


\fter printing, but litt 
f the cloth is necessary Where the 
bronze is only in the character of 
cover, over a previously dyed or print 
«dl ground, run over the cylinders as 
sual, and then hang the goods for 24 
hours at least In worl unprovided 
th a hanging-room,the bronze-print 
ed goods may be wound on as if for 
steaming, and then suspended for the 
sume length of time upon poles. After 
wards the goods are calendered, then 


run through water, nipped, dried, and 


finished as may be required 
Should steam colors be printed along 
vith the bronze, the goods are steam 
ed after hanging, and then follow 
usual course. If the cloth after pi 
ne is tor crim] y. he pieces 
then run through caustic 
(or preferably nipped 
through the caustic), washed 
spiral state over the fly-wince 
the ordinary rope washing machine as 
ay be most convenient, hydro-ex 
tracted, and dried ‘or crimping pur 
poses, compositions “e” and “g’” bo 


ve quite satisfactory results The 


thickening acts as a pertect reserve 


against the caustic in either case; and 
the bronze powder is quite 
whatever was 
necessary a 
printing colored bronze 
that the colors so used 
not deeolorized or distr 
CAUSTIC 

One ‘ netho printing 
bronzes which has lately been tried, 
and has given good results, partak« 


in character of both the old and newer 


methods It s especially applicabl 
re several different bre 

be printed together, i. « 
eral rollers with a different bronze 
color. 

In this case an extra roller, engrav- 
ed so that upon its impression that of 
each of the others shall afterwards 


fall, is obtained. This roller is work 


WORLD 


furnished with a paste as fol 


8 Ibs. to gallon 
men, 6 Ths. to gallon 
N) below 

VARNISIL N 

A. 


opal; fuse; add 


boil, then 


e, boil, add 
turpentine 
and (B) together while hot 


the rollers which fol 
see receipt und 


powder, according to 
the powder and the 

to come upon the 
roller 


lry, hang, ete. as be 


conclusion as to the me 
used. Those which are 
re generally eithe 
ixtures in 
ne, tin and copper 
vlit-colored bronzes are re 
metallic powder is colored 
sic dye dissolved in methy 
It searcely need be said 
finer the powder the better 
sounder the print. For this reas 
inal although more expensive 
m, whether used pure to give 
silver effect. or colored to any parti 
cular shade required, yields by far the 


ost satisfactory results. 


ere are thousands of foreien 
workmen in the United States to-day 
who made good wages before they came 
here, and who decided to try the United 
because it appeared to them 
‘re larger opportunities than 


“lin their home-land. 
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Mathematics in Textile Work. 


BY THOMAS R. ASHENHURST. 


(Continued from \ugust- 


Now comes the critical 
What is the density of the 


thread ? 


question. 
average 
It has been laid down that the 
specific gravity of vegetable fibres is 
Then it 


is necessary to find the diameter of a 


1.5, and of animal fibres 1.5. 


thread in a state of absolute density, 
as though it were a solid substance as 
Then 
working on the basis of a cubic foot of 


iron or steel or anything else 


pure water at a temperature of 60 
weighing 1000 ounces avoirdupois, the 
number of cubic inches of water in one 
pound would be 27.64, and the specific 
then 


18.42 cubie inches of solid 


gravity of fibres 
27.64--1.5= 
matter in dne pound. 
find the 


thread of a given length formed from 


being 1.5, 


It is necessary 


now to sectional area of a 


this bulk, and then reduce it to a con- 
yenient unit of measurement, so as to 
form a definite standard of comparison. 
Seeing thatin cotton there are 840 yards 
per nank, and the number of hanks in 
one pound represents the counts, it will 
be convenient to work on the basis of 
1’s cotton or 840 yards per pound, and 
reduce the unit of measurement to one 
inch and find the sectional area of this 
thread. Then as there are 18.42 cubic 
inches in one pound, and 840 36 inches 
in one hank 
18.42 
840 36° 
the sectional 


18.42 


— .0006, 
30240 


area of a thread in the 


form of a solid compact body. As 
threads are of cylindrical form, it is 
this 


sectional area to the sectional area of a 


necessary, therefore, to reduce 
cylinder, and find the diameter of that 
cylinder. For this the rule is to divide 


by .7854 in the first place and then ex- 


tract the square root to find the diame- 


ter, thus: 
.0006 
——___- == (07638 
(354 
the sectional area of the cylinder, and 


.087, and .087—., 87 11.5, 


1000 


J .0U763= 
I ; : ; 

or 1s the diameter of this solid thread, 

or in other words 11 1-2 of those solid 

threads would lie side by side on one 

inch. ‘This furnishes a reliable data for 


ascertaining the state of density of 
threads assuming their diameters to be 
on the basis just previously laid down, 
or it may be made the basis for deter- 
mining the diameter of threads in any 
given state of density as they may 
be required for some specific purpose. 
Now work the operation backwards, 
that is, find the diameter of the threads 
either from the published tables, or on 
the basis of the square root of yards 


per pound; thus: ./g49 —.} 


ig 


€ 1 
and ,!,— 


10%=.),, and ,|,—=.0384. Then .03842 

.00157456, and .00157456™ 

.001236659424; and 

(810 36)—37.39658, and 
27.64 


37.39658 


.13864— 


.001236659424 


=.439, 
or in round numbers equal to half the 
specific gravity of the fibres of which 
the thread is composed, thus ensuring 
a sufficient degree of flexibility in any 
made from threads of this den- 
Then this 


fairly reliable basis to start from in ap- 


cloth 


sity. may be taken as a 
plying mathematics to the building of 
cloth on true scientific principles. 
Having found the actual diameters of 
threads, it is as easy to proceed to de- 
termine the number of threads per inch 
to produce a perfect fabric as it is for 
a builder to ascertain the number of 
bricks to build a wall of given length, 
It must be 


height and thickness. un- 


derstood, in the first place, that every 
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fabrie is not a perfectly typical struct- 


ure, and in the second place that per- 
fect structure is dependent upon pattern 
as well as the actual bulk of the threads 
The 
manner in which the warp and weft 


of which the fabric is composed 


the 
relative bulk of the two sets of threads, 
both 


structure and the determination of the 


threads intesect each other, and 


have their influence upon the 
number of threads per inch which the 
cloth should contain. 

Without, 


the questions raised in any works on 


at present, going into all 


‘*Textile Calculations” and ‘Design in 
Fabrics,” the first principles of building 
a plain cloth may be dealt with for the 
purpo-e of showing their application. 
Take, for example, a plain calico, and 
suppose the warp and weft to be equal 
in every respect, | merely give this as 
a supposition, for, as a rule, the weft 
will be slightly thicker than the warp, 
then, the two sets Of threads intersect- 
ing alternately, it would appear that 
the spaces between the threads should 
This 


would be perfectly true if the threads 


be equal to their diameters. 
by their pressure npon each other did 
not cause a certain amount of bending 
to take place in beth warp and weft; 
but seeing that this bendiny does take 
place in one or botii materials it must 
aud the 


space betweenthe warp threads reduced 


be taken into consideration, 


proportionately. It also rnises the in- 
teresting question of how much bend- 
ing, or what angle of curvature should 
best 


It is obvious that the angle 


the threads form to obtain the 
results ? 
may be made to vary accurding to the 
number of threads of a given bulk in a 
cloth. For the purpose of laying the 
general principles down clearly, this 
question of bending may he left aside 
for a moment, and simply build a cloth 
on the assumption that the space be- 
tween the warp threads is equal to the 
Then 
say the warp is 20's cotton, or 30's wor- 


diameter of the weft thread. 


sted, and ./9qw 84) I 
-_ —_ 1 o* 


130 threads would lie side by side in 


nearly, or 


Then if 


removed to make 


one inch. every alternate 


thread be room for 
the weft to intersect with the warp there 
would be '8°=65 ends per inch in the 
fabric 


that 


It must be clearly understood 


this is the maximum number of 
threads that a cloth may contain and re- 
tain any reasonable degree of flexibil- 
ity. It now remains to find the mini- 
mum for acloth without reducing it tu an 
absolute rag, then it will be easy to find 
that happy medium which will ensure a 
perfectly sound cloth which will present 
the best The 


vreat importance of this cau be readily 


possible appearance. 
understood when it is pointed out that 


the manufacturer knows to what ex- 
treme he cin go in lightness or heavy 
weight and retain soundness, or what 
medium he can strike to suit the win- 
ter or summer season, or the price at 
which he can sell his goods. 

Before going into the calculations 
involved in finding the minimum, or 
the angle of curvature, it may be as 
well to make the foregoing as clear as 
possible by taking yarns of different 
numbers and showing fully how the 
matter is worked out, as the more 
clearly this preliminary process is un- 
derstood the easier the subsequent ones 
will appear. Suppose then, that the 
warp is to be 2/80’s cotton, and the 
weft 28's worsted. Then the diameter 
2/85 cot- 
ton equals 40 hanks per pound; then 
/40K 840 ;h,, as the 
the warp thread; and the 428x560 
the 
maximum 
down, réstris 
there would be 


of each must be found thus: 
diameter of 


=,},. as the diameter of weft. 


And 


basis, as 


working on the 
just laid 
,O8  - 1 : Or 


74 warp threads per inch and 74 inter- 
of the weft 


sections with those warp 
threads. 

Any practical manufacturer of dress 
goods into which these two materials 
that 


would be too many ends per inch; that 


enter, would say at once these 


he would not expect the brightness of 
the worsted to have an opportunity of 


asserting itself. ‘Lherefore it must be 
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reduced. Let me say again that this 
should be the maximum number per 
inch for any materlal. 

Then now, to find the minimum: 
Without detailing all the experiments I 
have made, and extending over a num- 
ber of years, with, probably, some 
hundreds of fabrics, I have found that 
with the best cloths in the market, not 
necessarily the highest priced goods, 
but the most popular, and those de- 
clared by merchants to be the best value 
for the money, the angle of curvature 
in the weft, or in both warp and weft, 
whether in plain, woven or twilled 
goods, is one of 60°. 

It is. not necessary to discuss any 
scientific reason for this: | will be con- 
tent to merely state it as a fact. If 
this angle of curvature is one of 60°, 
the simplest mode of procedure to find 
the number of threads per inch, is to 
base the number of threads per inch on 
the supposition that the distance from 
the centre of one thread to the centre 
of the next is equal to the base of a tri- 
angle having angles of 30°, 60° and 
90° respectively ; and since that triangle 
will be equal to one-half an equila- 
teral trianyle, that is, the hypothenuse 
will be just double the altitude, the 
length of the base will be found by 
dividing the altitude by £3, Conse- 
quertly, by simply adding the diameters 
of the warp and weft together and 
dividing by ./3. which is 1.752, the 
minimum number of threads per inch 
will be found. Taking the example of 
2/80's cotton and 28's worsted, which 
gives 74 ends per inch, then: 

74 74000 
1.732 1732 


or 43 ends per inch as the minimum 


=43 nearly, 


There is a wide difference between 
74 and 43, but I give them as the two 
extremes. In these calculations the 
threads are treated as lines having 
length without breadth or thickness, so 
far as the triangle is concerned, and 


without regard to their relative bending 


powers upon each other. But they pos 


sess both these, and for a strictly scien 


tific cloth to be built, both would have to 
be taken into account, but sufficient ac- 
curacy for all practical purposes can be 
obtained without this. Any cloth built 
within 10 per cent. of the two extremes 
found in this manner, will be a sound 
fabric, that is, 10 per cent. above the 
minimum or 1 per cent. below the 
maximum, but the nearest approach to 
perfection, by an off-hand rule, will be 
by taking a true mean between the 


two, as 


Any manufacturer can prove this by 
testing some of his best known cloths 
by the rules laid down. 

As I have said, this rule is not scien 
tifically true, because of the relative 
bending powers and diameters not being 
taken into account in finding the true 
hypothenu-e of the triangles; but the 
margin of error will seldom exceed 
from | to 24 per cent., so that it is suf- 
ficiently sound to work upon, and few 
faulty cloths will be made when this 
basis is adopted. 

With this plain cloth as a basis, the 
number of ends per inch may easily be 
found for any other pattern. Thus, if 
a common twill, weft passing over two 
and under two ends alternately, there 
would be two intersections and two 
threads to complete the pattern, or 
more correctly two triangles found by 
this rule plus the diameter of two w arp 
threads, as representing the space oc 
cupied by our pattern. 

Suppose the warp to be 2/40's wor- 
sted and the weft 18's worsted, then: 
2/40=20 and 20x 840—1)5, and 
J 18x 560 40 and réstrit0- rae 

‘5 approximately, or 50 triangles per 
inch. But as there are two triangles 
and two threads in one pattern, it will 
be (x 2)+(,3~.X 2) 3°, and as 
there are four threads in the pattern, 
17.2 4—68.8 ends per inch required, 
and so for any other pattern. 

There are, of course, conditions de- 
pendent upon the relative diameters of 


the thread-, the character of the pat- 


> TS 
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tern, the question as to whether warp 
or weft should predominate, and others 
which would affect the working of these 
rules, but the general principle must 
hold good throughout. 

Although I have only taken a brief 
glance at the subject, I trust [ have 
shown that mathematics play an im- 
portant part in textile work. 


Spinning Mohair. 


(Continued from July. 

In taking the slivers as they come 
from the gill box immediately follow- 
ing the combing, they are either in 
balls or cans. In drawing, a set gen- 
erally consists of one can gill and one 
two-spindle gill. The slivers are 
weighed off the first gill and passed 
through the second, in sets of certain 
weights, and in this box, twist is put 
into the sliver. To get the length of 
sliver run into a can, or length wound 
onto a bobbin, the calculation is as 
follows: 

Diameter of front roller, 2 1-2 inches ; 
stud wheel, 60 teeth; change 
wheel, 34, gauge point, 11.4. 

28XCOXS4 1475 yards. 

11.4 . 

The bobbins of this last box «are 
weighed in sets and passed through a 
four spindle box, five ends up, amd 
drawn out to about one-eighth the 
weight put up for each end; six of 
these ends are then put up through the 
second drawing box and repeated en 
the weigh box, to be again weighed in 
sets and passed through the finishers 
Suppose it is required to know the num 
ber of yards on a bobbin from the 
weigh ‘ox. 

Diameter of front roller, 5 inches; 
wheel on small shaft, 17; stud 
wheel, 60 and 60; gauge point, 
11.4; change wheel, 20. 

5x«K 17 x 60 60 1849 vards. 
11.4 20 : 

In getting the twist for these boxes, 
it is better to be guided by the feel. 
The slubbing should stretch easily. If 
too hard or too soft, the twist can be 
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regulated by changing the wheels on 
the lewer back shafts, or those on the 
twist pulley. Up to this point, weigh- 
ing and making up of sets have taken 
place, weighed and paired to make them 
as nearly alike as possible.  I[t is requi- 
site to keep some degree of evenness 
and regularity in passing through the 
drawing operations. If properly done 
it will avoid irregular slubbing, and be 

a step towards making a good level 

yarn. 

The last operation in the drawing is 
the roving, and is mostly run with two 
ends up. Two finishing bobbins are 
put up at each end of the roving box 
and drafted to the desired weight. The 
twist of the roving depends largely 
upon whether the yarn is going to be 
used right off or keptin stock. If spun 
new more twist will be required. Mo- 
hair, alpaca, camels’ hair and all long 
wools will spin much better if the roy- 
ings be laid aside for a time, as this al- 
lows the fibres to become set, and yarns 
from such do not have that wild appear- 
ance as those made from newly made 
rovings. Suppose a roving is wanted 
that will give 40's yarn when spun. 
This would require each 40 yards of 
roving to weigh 5 drams, with a draft 
of 11 to spin a good yarn. Lower 
counts require longer drafts. The 
flyer frame is used chiefly for spinning 
the above yarns. For short low stock, 
where roughness of fibre is not so much 
of an objection, the cop frame is very 
useful. While the operations are simi- 
lar in practice as for worsted yarns, the 
drafts are longer, with ratches further 
back and carriers as open as possible to 
allow ease and freedom in working. If 
the machinery is run too fast, observa 
tion will detect a wiry and irregular 
appearance in the finished yarn. We 
used to run our flyer frames at about 
2600 revolutions per minute. The fol- 
lowing are dimensions for draft of flyer 
spinning frame : 

Diameter of back roller, 1 1-4 in.; 
diameter of front roller, 4 in.; 
back roller wheel, 155 teeth; out- 
side stud, 83; inside stud, 100. 
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4 100 155 
14x 83 


596 


gauge point for getting change 


draft wheel. 

If spinning 40's with a draft of 11, 
this divided into 596 gives 54 change 
wheel required. 

Dimensions for twist: Diameter of 
spindle whirl, 1 1-4 in.; diameter 
ot cylinder, 10 in.; wheel on cyl- 
inderend shaft, 27 ; stud wheel, 85: 
front roller wheel, 215; circum- 
ference of front roller, 12 1-2 in 

10« 85& 215 

14 27X 124 


If spinning 40's yarn, with 27 


-430 G. N. for twist. 


change 
wheel on twist, required the turns per 
130—27—16 
Now, fora week of 60 hours, allowing 5 
the 


inch put in; then turns. 
per cent. for dofting, waste, etc., 
production of mohair yarns would be a 
trifle over 10 1-2 ounces per spindle. 
Now, taking the same counts in fine 
worsted 
frames, the 
would be about 2 pounds, 6 


Botany yarns spun on cop 


production per spindle 
ounces 
So it will be seen the production of 
mohair yarns is only one-third that of 
But if the 


are properly managed the profits are 


worsted yarns. processes 


larger. It is better to have large pul- 


leys on the driving end, as this will pre- 


vent much slipping of the belts. Irreg- 
ularity in twist is often caused by the 
belts and spindle bands. 


kept off, as 


slipping of 
All 


yarns with uneven twist makes weak 


slack bands must be 
and uneven cloth. Another important 
item that an overseer of flyer spinning 
has to attend to, is the irregularity of 
the 
the greatest drawback to this class of 
The of the 


rooms must be kept at an even rate as 


drag. Atmospheric changes are 


spinning. temperature 
much as possible; the same to be fixed 
by close study and observation, accord- 
ing to the locality and surroundings. 
THE OLD MAN 


beginning of 
there 


prosperous trade in Lancashire than that 


About the 


Victoria’s reign 


(Jueen 


was ho more 


of the calico printer. 


Textile Ornamentation. 


FENWICK UMPLEBY. 

Head Master Designing and We 

partments, Lowell Textile School 
CHAPTER II 

Mr. Pariset, the 

the “History of Silk,” 


famous author of 
tells us that the 
Chinese emperors reserved silk for the 


We 


keep 


know 
the 
Not 


manage the 


magnates of the empire 


they were very careful to 


manufacture of it to themselves 
did the 
manipulation of 
they had it 


of their palaces 


only Emperors 
this precious thread, 
manufactured under 


We 


authorities that, 


but 


the roofs have it 


from the very best 


when the Celestial was 


empire 
feudal 


empire 


split 


up into so many states, all the 


courts of the vied with each 


other which could have the most mag 


hificent and most gorgeous costumes, 
and each state 
the 
ful 


thoroughly 


engaged and employed 
the skill 


such as 


best workmen and most 


artisans to be found 
understood the working of 


silk. The Chinese quite de 
When 
the Emperor Chun was traversing his 
and had 
Mount Tai, he 


the homage of his 


pe ople nre 


voted to their precious thread 


extensive dominions, arrived 


at the foot of received 


vassals, who pre 


sented to him such articles as were 


most likely to please him, including 


and woolen fabrics, raw silk and 


The 


silk 
fabrics of many colors. Emperor 
Le Wang, 
splendor made 


This 


wore robes of extreme 


from silk and gold bro 
Emperor enthy 


cade, was an 


subject, having silk 


The 


worn this costly 


siast on the manu 


factured in his own palac Chin 
ese had, nevertheless, 


thread 
fore the 


some three hundred years be 
Ling Shi 
full 


It is very astonishing that 


Empress Si discov 


ered how to give it its lustre and 


brilliancy. 


we have no record of any silk having 


ruins, or in the 
The 
leads to the belief 


been found among the 


tombs of ancient Egypt absence 


of this fabrie that 
the books of 


-zekiel, 


derived 


the silk mentioned in 


Genesis, Proverbs and must 


have been a material from 


some worm, other than the true Chin 
ese silk worm. 


The anecdotes relating how silk first 
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rhe products of these eggs having 


the 


found its way out of China, and ceas 
ed to be the monopoly of its very care thus found their way beyond 
ful protectors, are not only curious, frontiers of China, were very quickly 
but of a most interesting character, distributed over Asia Minor and 
showing how diligently the liberator treece, and it was not long before the 

penetrated Persia and then 


of this 


planned and tu ie fres foul its way into Italy, and later in 
l 


> and it was thus 


if the gl nd that a vi \ ‘commodity, which had 


hed and guarded long been the exclusive monopoly 


zealous countrys { China, became the source of gain to 


‘hinese legend ; ther enterprising nations. The Gre 
certain k an obtained the cians and Romans were at periods 
rol daughter in mar viven to great excesses and extrava 


in their costumes and modes of 
m and ornamention. They 
robes of brilliant colors and gat 
f extremely skillful workman 
Plutarch tells us of Demetrius 
urnamed Poliocertes, a man of great 
nunificence and of wonderful powe1 
At the age of twenty-two, he com 
nanded : irmy in Syria, but he wi: 
and pompous and loved to dis 
jay grandeur in his apparel. He is 
said to have been more like a theati 
eal player than a king, for he not only 
(fected a superfluity of ornamenta 


to her ng a double diadem and a 


particles in 1 purple interwoven with gold, 


would dare ad shoes made of cloth of gold 
fair locks? fine purple, and he had 


Ww: not till about aged for his benefit artistes in the 
eentury thi nention of textiles: for we read 


eggs were found a robe that occupied a very 


Byzantium in weaving, of the wm 
sulptuous magnificence, both in col 

design The figures of th 

all their heavenly bodies 

1 upon it. So gorg 

that none of his 


no doubt ever presume to 
the manufact 
fabric. When these devout men r \guin, we read that when Alexan 


urned to their own country, they, al der the Great had made himself mas 


o resist the allure ter of Susa, he searched the king's 


so, were unable t 
ment of this precious article, and they palace, and found, amongst othe! 
contrived to have secretly and skill riches, furniture of exquisite design 
fully concealed in their walking sticks and of inexpressible value. Theirs 
or bamboo canes a quantity of the was purple of Hermione, worth fiv: 

of the insect When they arriy thousand talents, which, though it 
ed at home, they made it their duty had been laid up a hundred and nin 


to explain to Justinian the real value years, still retained its first fresh 


and use of their secret treasure, and ess and beauty, The total worth of 
for their endeavors and the attain this purple amounted to the immense 
ment of -their efforts, Justinian re sum of nine hundred and sixty-eight 


warded them very handsomely, thousund, seven hundred and _ fifty 
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worth 
and 
and fifteen l 

his 


very 


pounds | CY9GS,750) A talent is 


ninety 


nelish money, one hunderd 


three | ounds 


ings "195, 15 s 


purple of 


{iermione is not only difficult 


obtain, but costly in its produe 
Pliny 
double-dipped or 


Augustus 


very 


on. tells us that a pound of 


tWict dyed l 


purple, 


n the time of was sold for 
hundred crowns, ° » reason that is 
issigned for this beat colo 
taining its p 


that 


rmaneney 


lustre. is the purple wool 


and the wl 
This 


the material w 


combed with honey, 


vool 


dea 


with white oil. fosters 


that as dyed in 
aw state, or as we commonly term 
‘wool dyed,” and we are assured th: 
the kind 


seen in all their 


pecimens of same and 


re still to be 
ness and lustre. Purple was, 
considered a 


incients, color 


dignity, and was, therefore, 


prized by the Greeks and Romans; 


us regared by them as a preros 


tive of sovereign power Plutat 


says, Galba was the richest 
men, but of a very par 
his 


rorgeous 


ous 
and 


in strict econ 


icter; pride was not in dress 


costume, but 


omy and temperance. Galba 


quested by Venius to put on 
and accept the 
purple, 

Whatever were the 1 

n dyeing by the 

olden times, we ! 
nowledge that the 
embellishment of 
dvanced step by 


hand 
and by 


es on the 


one 


combining 


other: 


ancients have contr 


two, the 
degree, to art in the a n 


the Ro 


no small 


ment of textiles (mongst 


uans there was an indispensibl 


fom of earrying the spindle and 


bride 


‘MmOny, 


taff before a when 


vyoing to 
and the Rom: 
| 


housewiy { matrons are said 


iuptial cer 


five made rs ne . not only 
also 


their ] 


but the wear 


their awn use, for 
ishands and 


told, 


design, 


and ndorni ent of 


Sons, Augustus, we are usually 


wore robes of made 


exquisite 


by his wife, sister and daughter. Still 


we cannot say that the Romans were 


tection 
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efore their in 


nations, they 


they were a 


pleasure and 


erndes of soci 
in the 


bull tight 


amphi 
and in 


the circus, 


than 
any works of art. 
oduced int 


prided 
the fir who taught 


is were nt 


Marcellus, wh 


oO 
him 
the 
It 
began to de 
disputing 
us gaining 
finement 
they 
} 


fashions 


ts and 


b 


ere vercome 


rtain kinds 
needlework. To 
inventing 
scututata 

persons 

work 


needle 


and by all 
manufac 


inspar 


opiection 


We 


dur 


bh wearing apparel 
al 


Tibullus speaks of this 


and describes it 


substance, 


than the nd and clearer 


han seneca condemns this 


glass 


msy fabric, which he says is a 


pro 


heither for the body nor for 
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shame. So unbecoming was this gos- 


samer attire in the commencement of 


the 
(Tiberias A. D., 16) 


he new era, that by a decree of 


oman Senate 


en were forbidden to wear and dis 


themselves with silken attire. 


the 


Lriice 


read in history of nations of 


iit people 


ornamenting their dress or 


heir bodies. Therefore we are justi 


fied in saying nothing new has been 


ivented; we have but re 


means 


discovered 
the 


forefathers, 


possibly improved upon 
employed by 
shall 


ng chapters 


our 


as We try to illustrate in follow 


Degreasing and Cleansing Wool. 


A degreasing and cleansing appara 


tus for wool, cotton-waste, ete., has 


recently been invented by an 


Nottingham, 


English 
man residing at 


ject of 


the ob 


which is to effect the 


purposes 


of the machine in a more economical 


and efficient manner than heretofore, 


vith solvents such as petroleum spirit 


bisulphide of carbon in tanks ar 


ranged in vapor-tight apparatus pro 


vided witl locks at its entrance 


and exit 


Au essential feature of this inven 


COUSISTS In 


the 


apparatus 


introducing 
be treated the 


nuous or practically contin 


mate 
into 
i cont 
us layer wound between the conyo- 
a canvas or other band ar 

a  specially-constructed 

nder or winding 


apparatus, where 


a sufficiently large quantity of ma 

‘ial can be introduced at a time into 
the entrance air-lock to keep the ap- 
supplied 


period. A further 


paratus for a considerable 
feature 


the 


essential 


consists in means for subjecting 


material to a beating or stamping 


operation while in the solvent, to fa- 
cilitate the degreasing and cleansing, 


if been 
that 


even in the case of 


having ascertained from ex- 
effected, 

wool, without 
of such wool becoming felted or 
its quality To further 
diminish the risk of injury to the ma- 
terial, 


periment this can be 


fear 
hav- 
ing impaired. 
there are provided beaters or 
stamps with specially-constructed ad- 
justable heads 


springs to deaden the force of impact. 


having cushioning- 
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A New Design. 
There has recently been invented a 


like 
by an 


design er pattern, for a fabric 


the accompanying illustration, 

The 
broad stripes alternating with narrow 
the having a 
plain figure of weft and warp threads 
the 


zigzag 


Icenglishman. design consists in 


stripes, broad stripes 


of different color, and narrow 


stripes presenting a appear 


ance and being made up of the warp 

















and weft threads disposed so that the 


warps at one edge of the narrow 


stripes will go under one pair of wef 
then 
the 


and over the next pair of wefts, 


while 
of the 


warps 


wirps at the opposite edge 
narrow stripes will go over the 
first mentioned and under the 
next pair of warps, thus exposing the 
warp-threads alternately and in zig 
Zig relation. 


Navaho Weavers. 


The Navahoes excel all other Indians 
within the borders of the United States, 


in the art of weaving. In durability, 


fineness of finish, beauty of design, and 
variety of patterns, the Navaho blanket 
has no equal among the works of our 


aborigines. 


Some thirteen years ago 


Major Matthews wrote a treatise on 
‘‘Navaho Weavers,” but he tells us that, 
since that book was written, the art has 
improved in one respect. A way has 
been devised of weaving blankets with 
different designs on opposite sides. In 
another respect it has deteriorated ; 
fugitive aniline dyes, purchased from 
the traders, have taken the place of the 


permanent native dyes formerly used. 
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In the finer blankets, obtained 


from white traders has supplanted the 


yarn 


yarn laboriously twilled on the old dis- 
taff. The 


cloth and diamond-shaped diagonals, to 


Navahoes weave diagonal 


do whieh a change is made in the 


mechanism of their simple looms 


hey weave belts or sashes, garters, 


and saddle-girths, which articles also 
require changes in the arrangement of 
the looms and in the methods of weay- 
It is not only for gain that the 
blanket 


Having worn it for a time, until it has 


lead 
ing. 


Navaho women weaves her 
lost its novelty, she may sell it for a 


price that scarcely pays her for the 


yarn. One who possesses large herds 
and is rich for an Indian, will weave as 
assiduously as her poorest neighbor 
The work is done, to no small extent, 


for pastime. 


—There is opportunity for a very 
large increase in the volume of our 
Above all 


things else we need to give more care 


South American trade. 
ful study to the requirements of the 
South American markets. We need to 
familiarize ourselves with the classes of 
goods that are salable there, and the 
manner in which the trade is handled. 
We need to examine closely into the 
methods of our successful competitors, 
and to adapt to ourlown use all we find 
that is of service. All this must be 
done through personal contact with the 
We must 


who 


merchants of South America 
send there competent salesmen, 
are able to speak Spanish or Portugese, 
and who are able to accomodate them- 
We 


are lacking in transportation facilities, 


selves to the conditions they find. 


and in banking institutions which can 
do business direct with South America, 
but most of all we are lacking in 
sonal practical effort to cultivate the 


per- 
trade of those countries. —/T. C. Search, 
president Nat. Asso. of Mfrs 


—The arid region of interior New 
South Wales may become, in time, the 
garden spot of that colony. The sheep 


ranges of the, colony are principally 


located in that section. There is a 


sufficient annual rainfall in the interior 


to warrant a good supply of water, but 


it is so thoroughly absorbed in the 


ground that it is of no value, « 


it may be brought to the surface by 


means of artesian wells 


ot the 


The sinking 


latter is now progr ssing, with 


lair prospect of their becoming suffi 


ciently numerous to be used for irriga 


tion purposes, and bringing 


x up the fer- 
tility of the soil. 


Our recent Australian 


advices state that s« vera artesian bores 


have been sunk some thousands of feet, 


viving an abundant yield of water of 


good quality 


A new use or application of the 
New 


wires 


telephone has been instituted in 


South Wales, by which one of th: 
of the wire fencing that surrounds the 


stock stations in the interior is utilized 


the same as the ordinary telephone wire 
in this country, the principal difference 


being that it is without insulstion 
The object is that quick communication 
may be had with distant stations, and 
market towns on the 


Che fact that 


even with the 


coast wire fencing can 
be turned to such an account is certainly 
There is 


an interesting innovation 


some inconvenience in the non-insula 


tion of the wire, as communications are 


impeded by damp weather 


rhe decline in prices does not cover 
the changes brought about by the trying 
four 


business have, to a 


experiences of the 
Methods of 


extent, 


past 


been revised Prior to 1898, 
buyers were in the habit of purchasing 
their 


manufacturers 


largely in advance of require- 


ments, and were thus 


kept well supplied with orders much 


ahead of the consumptive period. 


Buyers are now working very much 
closer to their needs, and the change 
vreater stabil- 


tends in the direction of 


ity all around. 


In the year 1787, a Southdown ram 
brought, for the first time, as much as 


ten guineas. 
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The Knitting Situation. 


The opening of samples for spring 
business has become quite general, but 
the question of price is still an unsettled 
The 


able, but at present writing it is found 


one. prospects are quite favor- 


difficult to materially raise the price of 


goods, due largely to the strong « ompe 


tition that exists Prices however, 


will have to advance, if manufacturers 


whole, as they cannot 


expect to ret out 


make voods at forme! pri es with wool 


over 30 per cent. higher than it was 


eight months ago, and cotton no lowe 


The price of the latter staple, however, 


is problematical, and more likely to re- 


} 


cede than to advance, especially if the 


predictions of a large supply prove 


There is ho cood reason why 


true. 
knitting mills should not receive all of 


the benefits of the present prosperous 


condition of the market, as any othe 


7 
Muis 


line of the textile industry The 


] 


that are operating on woolen goods are 


reported to be particularly busy, so 


much so that some manufacturers say 


that they are unable to keep up with 


their orders and make deliveries on 


Salesmen have already started 
West 


There is a disposition on the 


time. 


out towards the with spring 
goods. 
part of the trade to take hold of 


dent feel 


coods 
liberally, and there is an evi 
ing that prices will be sustained At 


any rate, everything warrants such a 


There is a large 


New 


condition of affairs. 
number of Southern buyers in the 
York market, more than there has been 


for quite a while The hotel registers 
number of names of put 


knit 


hold a large 


chasers of voods There are a 
number of duplicate orders being placed 
for heavy weight underwear, somewhat 
more than is customary at this time of 


year 


Leipzig Exhibition. 


MACHINERY IN THE TEXTILE 
HALL. 


J. H. QUILTER. 


machinery is principally 
shown in the Textile Hall, specially 
built for this The 


machinery exhibits are not numerous, 


Knitting 


purpose. knitting 
but they are fairly representative of 
the Saxony industry in this particular 
branch, 
is that of Messrs. Seyfert & Donner of 


Perhaps the most important 


Chemnitz, who show something like 
sixteen machines, illustrating the dif 
ferent makes of that knitting machine 
from the hand machine of the Lamb 
type to themost advanced of this class 
of machinery,the automatic narrowing 


and widening machines. It may not 


be known by all the readers of your 
esteemed magazine that this principle 
of machine is strictly of American ori 
gin, the original machine being in 
vented by I. W. 
tist minister, whose calling he 
ed About the 


struck with an idea of using two par 


Lamb, son of a Bap 
follow 
year 1862 he was 
needles, and uniting the 
end of the 


forming a circular fabric. 


allel rows of 


work at each rows, thus 


Some tims 


was devoted to the development of 


these ideas, 


with the result of a work 
ing machine being produced about the 


end of 1863. The first machine arriv 


England about 1867, about the 


that a Mr. 
first 


“l in 


same time 


Biernatzki, of 


Hamburg, received the machin 


in Hamburg. The producing of a pet 


fect stocking was left to a Swiss peas 


ant, who solved the problem of a 


closed heel, and so made the machin 
a practical one for making a complet 
Irom this time 


stocking. steady i: 


provement has been made, until re 


cently great developments have bee) 
forthcoming, as shown by the exhibit 
in question. 


Among the hand knitting machines 
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Lamb 


known now as the ‘“lhuringia,”’ 


is one of the older 
nim 
ed from the district in 


built. 


which they 
were first 
the particular type built 
Seyfert & 


this and of 
by Messrs. Donner, !s 
shown as the ‘Saxonia-syst¢ 
Another machine of Switzerland ty; 
but made by his tirm, called the “Hel 


vetia,” is also shown A Jacquard 


machine for hose in fancy design, and 
six power-driven machines are 


‘ spec- 


ally interesting. A patent automatic 
narrowing machine, with six divisions 
for making full fashioned seamless 
pant legs, narrowed down the leg and 
widened at the seat, is to be 
rhis machine is cut 10 needles 
inch, in the needle plate, these being 
filled with the well known latch need 
les for which this firm has a reputa 
tion. Each of the heads or divisions 
of the 


machine are provided 


carriers, for the purpose 


making spliced seats and also the 


side of the legs. The production of 


this machine is worthy of notice. Six 


heads can be managed by one opera 


tor making on an average 18 doz. 


pairs of men’s plain full-fashioned 


pants per week, working 10 hours per 


day. On the same machine, shirt 
sleeves fashioned could also be 


fully 
made in plain circular fashioned work 
rhe stocking knitter, an improved ma 
chine, is shown with 8 divisions, the 


hose or ly, hos Sf 


same making 


iess: narrowing the calf, heel and t 


n the French style. The German heel 
s different to the English system of 
heel, <A 


narrowing and widening ma 


making four fully fashioned 


cardigan jacket sleeves, at a speed of 


32 courses per minute, a double hi 


rib top machine for making 1-1 rib 


top, or 2-2 top, and a double-head 


sweater machine are all to be 


whole, as stated 


operation, the 


showing the advances and adaptabil 


ity of the system of machine in its im 


proved form for making fashioned 


ribbed and fashioned cireular hose 


and % hose, shirts or pants 
Adjoining this exhibit is one show 
ing the making of fabries in cireular 
elastic ribbed work, as used for ladies’ 
underwear, 


Messrs. Berger Co. 


machines, 


An lmprovenn nt of 
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having three circular rib frames, em- 


broidery machines, linking machines, 


et and a number of cases showing 


products of these frames and 


r garments, the speciality of this 


ting being a 


The most interes 
elastic rib fa 


Here four 


llustration of the 
dresses 
represented on the sea 
spades and buckets, each 
specis ‘ y f bathiug 

dress 
showing the 


{nother case, applica- 


on of warp fabrics for sporting gar 


that having a lady and 


ments, was 
eyclist on 1eir machines, 
The 


dress is particularly attractive, being 


e2entle an 


equipped for a journey. lady’s 


from a close two course Van 
from a gray colored 
The jack- 


large 


bloomers and jacket) 
collar, 
puff 


wrist 


ade, with 


front, strapped across, 


with collar puffs and 


trimmed with brown cord trim- 
rhe gentleman's suit is navy 


knee breeches, with sweater in 


plaid, forming large 


squares on a 

ground, The stockings, caps, ete., 
if knitted materials. 

large show of 

undervests, the attractive 

tyles of finish being worthy of notice, 

the crochet work, and the warp net 


ork, separate and combined, made 
trimmings for the low 
Apolda m: 


shown in many styles. The 


ttractive 


body 
ests Shawls of 
patterns are here shown 


tical 


th the quantity of 


visitor is at once struck 
movements some 
igps would require to pro 
r learns that a new system 
Apolda, by 


movements can 


been introduced in 
any number of 

ade and at a far less cost, by the 

» of chain mechanism instead of the 
wheel or 


Dawson jacquard, as pre 


viously used. These links of a chain 


» made adjustable, to set for any de 
Apolda 


a vast stride in this branch 


and any variable length. 
made 
of the fane Vv trade, to the cost of Lei 
cester, which years ago had it almost 
Attention 
blending of 


as a monopoly. 


to detail, 


design and colors, is the 
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cause, a careful inspec- 


Upon 


tion of the exhibits of this work, as 


found in different sections of the ex 


bit, one cannot wonder, as he sees 


the new ideas and designs brought 


out, neat and attractive, displaying 


1@ superior technical skill of the Ger 


in designer. 


rhe German sewing, seaming and 


ubroidery machine industry is well 


epresented by Julius Kohler, Lim 


built pavilion at 


Hall 


ten 


Laie » IM a SmwaAruy 


ne corner of Textile Here is a 


nd containing some 


machines, 


ach a speciality of this firm. These 


nelude 


Liners 


the ordinary German cup 


for hoseandcardigan jackets. 


One machine, especially for sleeves of 


cardigan and coarse vests, has an ap 


atus for turning back the cut edges 


making a safe and neat “mn. 


rhis is also adapted to produce three 
seams. Tor the shawl trade 


a machine tor 
hidden 


putting on 


giving a seam, from 


outside. 


A new developement is a circular 


point linking machine having outside 


needle and inside hook, each carrying 
and double 


a thread producing a 


linking stitch (not anoverseain), 


seam, elastic and perfectly se 
result. No 


has as yet 


is the machine of 


kind been exported; 


ior has another and perhaps a 
for the 
This 


sSewihg 


more 


nteresting, Machine, exhibited 


first time, of an overlock kind. 


latter is built on the 


ordinary 
for 


dge and joining by an overseam. Oue 


achine principle trimming the 


needle and two loop. rs are used: one 


carrying a thread, feeds it to the see 


ond looper, which guides it over an ad 
the 


fabric 


regulates 
that 


guide, which 


size of the 


justable 


STICK, SO 


any 


can be joined by adjusting the stitch 


guide. An important point claimed is 


the quick running of 3000 sticks per 


minute, and the capability to use an; 


kind of sewing thread, even ordinary 


knitting threads. 


The crocheting machine for making 


and fixing a crochet edging to such 


garments as elastic ribbed vests, ete.. 


is shown, and also the chain machine 
for making the chain stitch cord, used 


for making the crochet work. Some 


WORLD 


fine specimens of the different work 
are shown, and the machine being in 
the exhibit worthy 


operation, makes 


of a visit. 

Circular machines, both latch needle 
the bearded 
needle, and circular 
the 
Mittweida. 


and German system of 
knitting machines 
of C. A. 


bearded 


formed exhibit Roscher, 


German needle 


circular frames, included a plain ma 


chine fitted with design wheels; A 


stripe frame, with special striping 


tackle for taking in and cutting off 


different threads, to produce different 
stripe work, designs, etc.; A hew 
twist needle frame for making a spec 
being used 


The 


ing of the loops are caused by a spec 


ial twist fabric, as now 


for the German military. twist 


ial arrangement of sinkers, in place 
of the 
adaption of different wheels and sink 
the 


method of producing open net fabrics. 


ordinary sinkers. A similar 


ers on another machine, shows 


An interesting machine is a circular 
frame, with latch needles, on the sus 
pending principle, with the work run 
ning downward and outside the circle 
of needles. 

machines for making 


Cireular rib 


elastic rib vest fabrics, ete., are 


shown. The patented mechanism for 
controlling the machine and stopping 
the same at the breaking or discontin 
uing of any thread is particularly in 
The 
shown, applicable to a 


mechanism is 
thirty 
for working from thirty differ 


genious. same 
feeder 
Lrame 
ent threads to produce stripe work. 
A Turkish cap machine as used in the 
Austrian trade is making coarse fab- 
the 
kish cap, worn in that district. 
Latch frames 


ing mantles for the incandescent 


ric, cut and milled to make Tur 


mak 
light 


needle circular 


lamps, necktie fabrics and asbestos 


packing, are each 
the 


interesting, as are 
ordinary circular knitting ma 
both stationary needle cylin 
der and revolving cam ring. A plain 
machine, and an 84 needle ribbed ma 
the 


domestie 


chines, 


chine, illustrate hand 
Another 
machine was supplied with special at 


for different 


ordinary 
machine or type. 


tachments introducing 


colored threads for fancy legged hose, 


garters, stripped hose, etc. An auto- 
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matic take up is applied. 
circular rib 


To produce 
top, a rib machine is 
shown having mechanism for produc 
ing the required slack and 
llere 


automatic take up. 


courses 


welt. again was applied the 


Warp Kuiiting Machine. 


Au article appeared in our July is 
sue on the “Future of Knitting,” by J. 
Ii. Quilter. 
munication 


That portion of the com 
relating to the making of 
velevts on 
forth a 
tion from Thomas FElaskard, 


plushes and knitting ma 


chines has called communica 
Vineland, 
N. J., in which the method mentioned 


by Mr. Quilter of making these goods 


»h> «ada 


is criticized to the extent that it is not 
by any means the best and latest one. 
Special reference is made to the illus 
10 and 10a. 
the 


more expensive 


numbers 9, Mr. 
that 


and 


trations, 


Ilaskard thinks method de- 


scribed is slow 
a certain invention of his own. 


Haskard's 


than 
Mr. 


plushes, velvets, ete., 


machine for making 
he represents as 
quite different in its plan of operation 
and one which will produce the goods 
in larger quantities and at a lower 
Mr. Haskard 


number of sample 


sent us a 
that 
machine, 
and 
Haskard’s description 


cost. has 


goods have 
made on his which is 


England 


been 
Germany. 
illus 


patented in 
Mr. 
tration of 


and 


his machine is as follows, 


the publication of it in this number 


being its first appearance in print. 


We give it to our redaers trusting that 
it will prove to them of interest. 

that 
plush or 


This machine is so constructed 
it will make two pieces of 


pile fabrie at one and the same time. 
rhe 


goods, and the plush or 


two backs or foundations of the 
pile between 
simultaneous) 


them, are formed 


therewith, the pile being 


thus 


plush or 
miik 
The 


framework of the machine is of ordi 


afterwards cut or divided, 


ing the two pieces of goods. 


nary construction and is similar to 


that generally employed for knitting 


machines, and for the purpose of 


forming the two pieces or backs, two 


sets of needle bars are provided of 


similar construction and to them is 


(Axe 


k 
j 
ae | = — 
7 
j ' 
/ 
\, 
+> 4 


imparted alternately a vertical recip 


rocating motion, by means of cams 
in the ordinary manner. 

When the needles have been carried 
the needle bars far enough 


to let the 


down by 
guides around the 
the the 
but not far enough to let the previous 


wrap 


yarn above hook of needle, 
loop liberate the latch, so that it keeps 
it from closing and the stitch from be 
ing thrown off without forming 
another loop, then when the yarn is 
wrapped around the needle and got to 
the back of the needle, it then finishes 
the downward stroke so as to let the 
previous loop get above the latch of 
the needle. Kach previously forme] 
loop is prevented from being dragged 
down by its needle in the downward 
means of 


stroke, by points. As the 
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material is being formed, it passes up 
whicb are so 
the 
each other, to 
plush or pile, 
and, when it is desired to separate the 


between the trick bars, 
adjusted that they can be set at 
distance 


proper from 


form a long or short 
two pieces as they are made on the 
machine, a knife is so placed that it 
cuts the pile into two distinct pieces 
of goods; these are drawn up by por 
cupine rollers operated by a worm 
gear, and delivered thence into a pro 
per receiver. 

lig. 


at the 


13 represents the separate parts 
row of 
The 


which have just been form 


time when a new 


meshes begins to be formed. 
loopg “b” 
ed, are hanging in the needle “L,” in 
14, the points “Z” 
forward till just under 
“L.” The needle “L” 


the position seen in Fig. 15 and whilst 


having moved 
the 
then sinks into 


ig 


needles 


moving downwards the point holding 
up the work, causes the loop to throw 
back the tongue, holding it up whiist 


the guide bars move through and 
wrap the thread around, as shown in 
16 and 17. Then the needle bar 

down as in Fig.18, the loop 
then the tongue of the 


needle; then moving upwards, as in 


Figs. 
inoves 
being above 
lig. 19, where the point comes out as 
Then the 
upward stroke 


needle bar un 


and 


in Fig. 20. 
ishes its comes 
back to its position as in Fig. 13. 

The gaiting of the bars for Figs. 15 
is shown in Figs. 24, 25, 
that the 


gaited so as to 


to 20, 26 and 


27, which also show threads 


“mil,” “m2” are take 
two needles, one at the back and one 
in front, thus forming the foundation 
or the body of the cloth, “m3,” Figs. 
24 to 27, 


the front of the needles, 


taking the thread only across 
This move 
nent is reversed on the opposite side 
by corresponding mechanism, making 
the opposite foundation or body, and 
“3” throwing across the front of one 


needle same as before, which will be 
readliy seen by studying the figures 
named, 

rig. 23 is the way the threads are 
knitted the threads “B B” 
foundation or 


together, 
the 
The thicker black lines are 


forming 
the cloth, 
the yarns forming the plush or pile, 


body of 


the plush threads “R” covering them 


the foundation with the 
the threads “B,” and at 
the point “RR” pass out of the foun- 
dation in order to pass over it to the 
other foundation or body of the cloth; 
thus forming the cloth, which comes 
in contact with the knife, which cuts 


selves in 


meshes of 








the plush or pile as already explained. 
the warp us 
going to the 
The rollers No. 30, are all idle 


Fig. 32 represents 


threaded up before 


guides, 


rollers, so as to let the threads pass 


over easily. The other figures, “m1” 
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“m2,” “m3,” “m4,” “m6,” being the 
threads corresponding to the threads 
in Fig. 18 to 27, 

In Fig. 32 rollers No. 31 are weights 
to take up the slack threads and keep 
them at an equal tension. Roller 32, 
in Fig. 32, is a roller covered with 
plush to feed the pile from the beam. 
The knife used to cut the plush 
threads must be of the very best nia- 
terial and very sharp, and, on account 
of the flexible nature of knit 
must be fixed in a thoroughly rigid 


goods, 


position and the cloth stretched wider 


when in contact with the knife than 


when it 
a very 
threads in each guide are much better 


leaves the needles. To make 


fine cloth, two fine count 


than a single count equal to the siz 
of the two threads, 
Fig. 23 represents the quickest way 


to make plush or pile goods, as you 
Though 


little 


make a loop at every motion. 
finish, a 
still 
To avoid this, the cloth is made 


this is liable to 


ribby in appearance, it is quite 
even, 


by the needle bars making a row of 


loops every other motion, going from 
Fig. 13 to 18 and then reversing to the 
upward motion, which leaves the loop 
already formed inside the hook again. 





Rudiments of Framework Knitting. 


From ‘Technology of Framework Knit- 
ting,”” by Gustav Wilkomm, 


The combinations of the threads in 
the different fabrics are pretty nearly 
the 


as follows. In woven goods 


ae 


threads lie, crossing at right angies 
alternately under and over each other 
(less frequently two aretwisted around 
without being bound fast 
Netted 
machine or by 


the 


each other 


together. goods, whether 


worked by a hand up 


on a framework, have threads 


each other, cither at right 


crossing 
angles or obliquely, but at the cross 
ings fast bound together, i. e., knot 


ted. 
warp, 


tobbin net is produced from a 
whose threads in series of two 
and 


brought together 


other. 


or more, are 


twisted around each Frame 
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work knitting differs essentially from 
all these fabrics, inasmuch as the 
threads are bent into regularly recur- 
ring loop-like forms which hang in 
each other, and are called loops. By 
the expression “loop” is meant a sort 
of noose bent out of the thread in the 
form of two symmetrical letters “S” 
standing opposite each other, which is 
kept in this form by placing other 
threads at the places at which the 
thread of the two letters “S” is bowed 
round. As the latter, for producing 
the form of the loop does not lie 
stretched in a straight line, but bent 
in several different directions, such a 
combination of loops can be easily 
drawn in any direction, but the stiff- 
ness, and also, partly, the elasticity 
of the thread, always try to bring 
them back to their original position, 
that is to say, the fabric itself is elas 
tic. This is the most important pro- 
perty of looped fabrics, as they are, in 
consequence, best suited for those arci- 
cles of clothing which lie close to the 
body. Framework knitting, there 
fore, produces a fabric, or articles 
which are elastic in every direction. 
but which have this disadvantage 
compared with other goods: that a 
broken thread when the fabric is 
stretched, easily draws through a 
number of loops, and occasions a dis- 
proportionately large hole. 

Only knitting and crochet give the 
same combination of loops as hosiery 
fabric. The knitted fabric is almost 
exactly like framework knitting, avd 
the crochet more like the warp fabric. 
An important difference in the man- 
ner of working is here perceptible, in 
knitting and crochet, each new loop 
is produced by drawing the thread 
through the old one; in framework 
knitting the reverse is the case, the 
thread is first bent like a loop, and the 
old loops pushed over to maintain the 
form. In knitting and crochet, only 
one loop is produced at a time. In 
framework knitting, a whole row of 
loops, as long as the fabric is wide, 
are made at a time side by side, and 
drawn vertically through the old row. 
In framework. knitting, a hook, also 


called a needle, is required for every 
separate loop in the breadth of the 


fabric; and besides these, other pieces 
are necessary, as the bending and 
moving of the thread is not worked 
directly by the hand. The appxratus 
for making the loops is therefore com- 
posed of several parts, which are not 
quite the same for framework kunit- 
ting as for warp fabrics. 

Framework knitting is, like knit- 
ting, made with one thread only; for 
the laying and working of this thread 
during the production of each course, 
the following parts are necessary. 
The needle is sometimes called the 
frame, or hooked needle, to distin 
guish it from other wires used iu 
framework knitting, and to which the 
name “needle” is also given. lor 
framework knitting, as many needles 
ure generally required, as there are 
loops or stitches in the breadth of the 
fabric, a considerable number com 
pared with those required in knitting. 
‘They are so arranged that they lie all 
parallel to one another in a slightly) 
inclined plane; their hinder ends are 
fustened on to a bar, and then hooke« 
ends stand free in front. These need- 
ies were formerly made of iron wire, 
but are now mostly made of steel 
wire; their manufactureisan industry 
of itself, which nevertheless is closely 
allied to framework knitting, for not 
only the framesmith requires them 
for new machines, but also the fram 
work knitter himself requires such 
needles very often, to replace those 
which have become useless. As every 
mechanic ought to know, not only 
how to use his tools, but also how to 
judge their quality and repair them, 
so is the knowledge of the manner of 
making the elementary parts of his 
machine necessary to the framework 
knitter. 

The manufacture of needles is usu- 
ally hand work; machinery has been 
tried, but as yet without success. 
The wire is taken off the roll, and cut 
into pieces of equal length by shears 
These pieces are passed through rol 
lers to make them as straight as pos 
sible, and the groove is then made in 
the proper place by a chisel. For 
this purpose each piece of wire is laid 
in a shallow channel in the bed of a 
press, having above it a chisel on a 
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slide. This chisel is either struck 
with a hammer, or pressed by means 
of a screw, so that the groove is made 
on the round shank by the wedge- 
A machine for perform- 
ing these operations, that is, cutting 
off the wire into fixed and 
inaking the was invented in 
1858 by Gottlebe, a framesmith in 
Wittgensdorf, Saxony, but it has not 


shaped tool. 


lengths 
groove, 


been regularly adopted. ‘The pieces 
of wire are now filed to a point on one 
side only, so that on one side the out 
er hard skin of the wire remains, in 
order that when this end is bent over 
to form a hook, the curved part may 
be as elastic or springy as possible. 
An attempt has been made to replace 
the hand filing, which must be done to 
separately, by cutting 
machine, but, up 


each needle 
them in a shaping 
to the present time, without success. 
The points are sharpened symmetric- 
ally by a grindstone, a number of tue 
needles being held in the hand at the 
time, and drawn through the 
fingers so as to polish the part which 
filed. The bending of the 
long hook was formerly almost entire- 
ly done by hand, by means of a pair 
of pliers which had a 
proper length of the part to be turned 
This length varies from 8 to 20 
millimetres for the finest and coarsest 
The beard is not quite parallel 
with the shank of the needle, but 
bends a little away from it; the point, 
turned 
Sometimes the beard is 


same 


has been 


stop for the 
over. 


sorts. 


however, is downwards. 
made into a 
curved line with the hand pliers, es- 
pecially in 
greater elasticity is 


iron needles, whereby 
obtained, or in 
needles for polka-rib machines; also 
for frames with pelerine machines, 
hold the loops of 
thread in the curved end of the hooks, 
upon which account the space of the 
The 


hinder end of the needle is now beat 


which some times 


hook is somewhat narrowed. 
en tlat in a grooved anvil with a ham 
mer, when it is intended to be cast in 
leads, but 


be fixed 


those that are intended to 
without short 
with the 


pliers in such a direction as to bend 


leads have a 


piece bent at right angles 


exactly the opposite way to the hook 


at the other end. Steel needles are 


generally hardened. They are put in 
small quantities into wrought iron 
vessels (pieces of gun barrel which 
are welded up at one end and provid- 
ed with a handle, and can be closed 
at the other end by a screw, so that no 
air can and heated to a red 
heat; the vessel is then opened, the 
needles are shaken out into melted 
fat and afterwards dipped in oil, by 
Which they acquire the necessary de- 
gree of hardness. Lastly, the needles 
are polished, by being put in a revolv- 
ing barrel with a quantity of sawdust 
and filings, or shaken in a leather bag. 
During this operation they become 
hooked into one another, and require 
careful separating, and sometimes 
straightening. 

The sinker is a thin piece of iron or 
steel plate. As many sinkers are ne- 
cessary as there are needles, and 
every one of the former hangs be- 
tween two of the latter. As the side 
view of the sinker somewhat resem- 
bles the human countenance, the for- 
ward point is sometimes called the 
nose, but generally the nib, the hinder 
one the chin; but usually the two to 
gether are called, in English, the 
“nib,” and the projection below the 
belly groove, the throat of the sinker. 
The manufacture of sinkers is not so 
much a separate industry as that of 
needles; it is seldom carried on alone, 
but generally as a branch of the 
framesmith’s business. The materials 
of which sinkers are made was form- 
erly iron plate, but it is now mostly 
steel; formerly they were cut out of a 
piece of rough rolled plate by a pair 
of shears, the form having been 
drawn by laying a finished sinker up- 
on it, and tracing it, afterwards pol- 
ishing it bright; now, ready polished 
steel plate is used and pressed out by 
hard steel stamps. In order that all 
sinkers of the same kind should be 
exactly of the same shape, they are 
placed in small quantities of about 
ten, firmly between two strong hard 
steel plates of exactly the desired 
form filed to the same size, and after 
words polished at the edges with a 
wooden or steel tool. If the sinkers 
are carefully used during their work- 
ing, and protected against blows, tie 
iron or soft steel plate formerly used 
would be sufficiently strong. For 
more modern stocking frames with 
sinkers of different form, however, 
more strength has been required, and 
this has rendered the use of hard stee! 
plate necessary. The attempts to 
harden and temper the finished sink 
ers have not yet given satisfactory re 
sults, on account of the warping dur- 
ing the hardening, and the difficulty 
of attaining the proper hardness. ‘ 


enter), 
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Chestnut Hill Pumping Station of the 
Boston, Mass., Water Works. 


LOUIS M. SCHMIDT. 


One of the departments of the City 
of Boston of which the city may be 
justly proud is the Water Depariment. 
The record of this department has al 
ways been a credit to itself and to the 
community which it represents. In 
carrying out the object of its existence, 
namely, the supplying of a vast popu 
lation with water, it has at the same 
time shown a capability of catering to 
the aesthetic taste. as throughout the 


system, utility and beauty are com- 


bined. 
Especially praiseworthy are the re- 


sults achieved in the region about 


Chestnut Hill reservoir, including the 
two storage basins, the Lawrence and 
the Bradlee, and the 
itself. 


pumping station 


While our readers may be especially 
of the 
plant, a few words of general descrip 


interested in the technical part 


assist in 
The 
the pumping station by a 


tion may understanding the 


situation. reservoir antedated 
number of 
years. The history of the reservoir 
iuay probably be considered as begin- 
ning with the following interesting 
quotation taken from a history of the 
Water Works, published in 


1876, by Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, the 


Loston 


present superintendeat of the Western 
under date of 1862: “The 


new storage reser 


Division, 
mention of a 
voir for the city will be found in the 


first 


annual report to the Water Board for 
1862. that 


should be built whenever the affairs of 


They recommended one 
our country are in a more prosperous 
condition.” 

Work on the reservoir began in 1866 
was 1870. The 
source of supply at that time was 


and completed in 


Lake Cochituate, which has been used 
as a source of water supply for the 
City of Boston since 1848. Since then, 
the Sudbury system has been added. 


This has been extended at various 
times, and now cousists of six storage 
numbered respectively from 


basins, 


one to six, located at different points 
in the Sudbury 
taries. 

From these sources of supply, the 
Hill 
Brookline reservoirs by gravity, and 


river and its tribu- 


water comes to Chestnut and 
a sufficient elevation to supply 
The 


3 and 5, ex 


ig at 
what is called the low service. 
odd 


tend in a north-easterly direction,/and 


numbered basins, 1, 


the even numbered basins, 2, 4 and 6, 


extend to the south and westward. 
Lake Cochituate water shed contains 
about 19 and 
the greater part of the town of Natick, 
The 


Sudbury water shed contains about 75 


square miles, includes 


and portions of adjacent towns. 
is about 


of Lake 
includes the town of 


square miles; accordingly, it 
four large as that 


Cochituate, and 


times as 


Southboro and large portions of the 
The territory of 
these supplies is situated from 17 ‘o 35 


surrouuding towns. 


niles west of Boston. The two sys 
tems were connected and combined in 
1894, and gave a dnal supply of 46,560,- 
009 gallons, or at the rate of 99.8 gal- 
lons per capita. 

The supplies from these two systems 
are conducted through two aqueducts. 
The Cochituate aqueduct is 14.6 miles 
in length, built of brick masonry, laid 
in cement, except two tunnels and the 
crossing of Charles River, near New- 
ton Lower Falls. It is egg shaped 
with the large end down. 5 ft. wide. 
6.33 ft. high inside, and 8 inches i: 
It has a slope of 3 1-6” per 
mile, and has a capacity of 18,009,000 
gallons per day. 


thickness. 


The two tunnels are 
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located respectively at Newton, 2,410 below the regular grade. The plpes 
ft. long, and at Brookline 1,150 ft. long. cross the riyer on a bridge of ham- 
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PUMPING STATION 


CHESTNUT HILL 


The water crosses the Charles river mered granite, with three elliptical 
valley through a siphon of iron pipes, «arches of 30 ft. expansion, 7% ft. rise, 
two 36”, one 30”, and one 40”, 52 ft. and a width of 21 ft. 
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The 
I’arm 


Sudbury aqueduct, between 
Trond and Chestnut Hill Reser- 
voir, is 15.9 miles long, of special shape, 
2 ft. wide and 7.67 ft. high inside, 
equivalent to a circle of 8% ft. diame- 
ter. It has a slope of one ft. per mile, 
and a capacity of 100,000,000 gallons 
per day. The upper portion, from dam 
No. 1, Pond, 1.5 
miles, has a slope of 2.323 ft. per mile, 


to and across Farm 


and the interior dimensions are 7 ft. 
wide by 6.88 ft. high. 

On Fisher Hill, 
receives the water from the Chestnut 
liill pumping station, there is one ba- 
sin, rectangular in shape, at high wa- 
ter, grade 241 ft., having a depth of 18 
ft., an urea of 3.14 acres and a capaci- 
15,500,000 The 
slope is covered to above the high wa- 


the reservoir which 


ty of gallons. inside 
ter line with a layer of puddle 2’ thick. 
The lower portion of this is covered 
with 9” of Portland cement. 
this, the clay puddle is stepped back 
rnd paving 
stone 15” thick, laid on a bed of bro- 


Above 


the slope is faced with 
ken stone 1’ thick. 

‘To prevent slipping of the puddle or 
paving, a footing of American cement 
concrete is placed at the toe of the 
For a distance of ten feet from 
the foot of the slope. the bottom is cov- 
ered with a layer of Portland cement 
concrete, 6” thick. ‘The bottom of the 
reservoir is puddie 2’ 


slope. 


covered with 
thick. 

As a scale preventive, the boilers are 
treated with 
After the water has been 


occasionally kerosene, 
run out of 
the boilers, about two pailfuls of kero- 
sene are run in, the boilers are grad- 
ually filled, up, after 
which they are run down. Little trou- 
ble is found, however, from scale. the 


then heated 


boilers after a six months run being 
found to be in first class condition. 
The chimney is located in the exten- 
sion of the coal-house. It is 150 feet in 
height the floor of the boiler- 
room, and the foundations extend to 
solid earth at a depth of 26 feet. The 
foundation is 27’ 10” square at the bot- 


above 


tum, and is stepped into 20 feet square 
at the grade of the bottom of the flue 
where the brick masonry begins. 


The 
nent 


Portland ce- 
feet 
above its base, and the upper portion 
laid 
mortar. A 


foundation is of 
concrete to a height of 6 


is of rubble masonry solid in 


American door 
is placed in the chimney at its base 


for the 


cement 


and an 
opening for a second smoke-flue has 
been built and bricked up wntil need 
ed. The chimney is drawn into a cir 
cular form above the opening for the 
flues. 


removal of the soot, 


The outside shell at the base is 
15’ in diameter and is 28” thick; it has 
aun outside batter of 0.288 inches per 
foot, and its thickness is gradually re- 
duced to 16” at a point 96’ above the 
tloor. its inside 
diameter is 5’ 6”, its wall is 12” 
thick at the base and 4” at the top, 
which is 20’ helow the top of the ont- 
shell. The chimney has a 
iron cap, and is fitted with two %-incL 
copper tightning rods. 

The main suction pipe is 30 inches 
in diameter, with 24-inch branches to 
each pump. 
inches, connecting to the 29-inch main 
outside, which runs to Fisher Hill. 
The diameter of the pump plungers is 
£5 inches, and the stroke 3 feet. At 
the normal speed of 18.5 revolutions 
per minute the capacity of the pumps 
for 24 hours is 8,000,000 gallons cach. 
‘The coal consumption is about 1.75 tbs 
of coal per h. p. hour. These pumps, 
at the present day, are held in reserve 
for emergency use, the No. 3 pump last 
installed being of ample capacity for 
the duty required. 

The horse power of the engines at 
the rated speed of 50 revolutions per 
minute is 575. At the present speed of 
about 37 revolutions per minute it is 
working at about 425 h.p. The duty 
for which the engine is vood is to raise 
20,000,000 gallons of water 137.5 feet in 
24 hours. 


The flue is circular, 
and 


side cast 


The discharge pipe is 24 


—Before bleaching and dyeing were 


added as kindred industries calico print- 


ing was the foundation of great for- 


tunes, and the well-spring, in some 


historic instances, from which great 


families rose. 
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The Selection of a Steam Engine. 


In a lecture on “The Selection of a 
Power-plant Steam 
Hutton, 


Engine,” by Pro- 


fessor recently delivered in 


connection with the Henry Electrical 
Society, three questions were particu- 
larly considered: The arguments for 


and against high and low-speed en- 


gines, automatic cut-off engines as con- 
trasted with throttling engines, and 
the arguments in favor of condensing 
The lecturer 


time to discuss compound engines, as 


engines. did not have 


was intended. The principles underly- 
ing work and heat motors and a thor- 
ough well-known 
formula H P : 


discussed 


explanation of the 
= PLAN + 33,000 were 
With horse-power fixed, both 
and L 
diminish as N 


A (pis- 


ton area) (length of stroke) 


would increases. En 


gines embodying this feature are nam 
ed high (rotative) speed engines. 


Such engines have a small cyiinder 


volume, because they are frequently 


filled; they also have small cylinder 


lengths and diameter, which makes 


the engine light. 
The small cylinder lengths make a 
because the crank and 


short engine, 


connecting rods are correspondingly 


shortened. The small diameter of the 
cylinder, however, increases the strain 
on the piston rod and connecting roa 
The 


reciprocating parts secures 


and lightens them. diminished 
weight of 
a steadier and quieter running without 
increasing the initial pressure. Sum 
ming up the above points, we may say 
that the weight and bulk of the engine 
are diminished. The horse-power enn 
without decreasing the 


bulk by 


be increased 
weight and increasing the 
pressure. 

High-speed engines can be run with 
less change of speed ratio in the trans 
and, in 


transmission 


mission, fact, in some cases 


without gearing, being 
direct connected. 

When the engine speed exceeds 120 
strokes per minute, each revolution is 
‘I he 


effort or re- 


made in less than one second. 


variation, 
sistance is more promptly met and ad 


therefore, in 


‘Tae 
variation of effort and resistance bas 


justed to secure constunt speed. 


not sufficient time to get away from 
the mean effort of the minute before a 
readjustment occurs. 

The 
chanism by 


and governing me- 
the effort of the 
steam and the resistance are adjusted 


regulation 
which 
to each other does its work more 
promptly in a high-speed engine than 
where it derives power from masses of 
The 
heavier masses are more sluggish from 


more weight at less velocity. 


inertia and have more friction from 
their weight. 

The term “high speed” has been gen- 
erally used in the sense of high speed 
of rotation, and not necessarily in the 
sense of high speed of piston. If L 
and N 
minute) be 
not N 


sigu of engine of 


(number of strokes per 
but 


results a de- 


increased together, 


alone, there 
small diamter of 
cylinder, but of relatively long stroke. 
Of this the 


stands as a prominent example in sta- 


type of engine Corliss 
Here N is kept low 
The 


typical beam engine used in river boat 


tionary practice. 


on account of the valve gears. 


practice, and also pumping engines 


sre other examples of this class of 
engine, which are generally known as 
The 
in their favor are the arguments to be 
against the high 
Some of the 


slow-speed engines. arguments 


used rotative-speed 
engine. features are as 
follows: 
Increasing L relatively to A, and 
keeping N low, diminishes the loss of 
eylinder condensation. The clearances 
do not have to be so large. Port areas 
linear 
The last 
clearance 
lost 


stroke, and there are fewer strokes. 


can be cut down, because the 


velocity of the steam is less. 
ivo 


features diminish 


wastes, less steam being per 

In the high-speed engine with short 
traverse, all bearing surfaces are tra 
and = t* 


weight is concentrated over a smaller 


versed more _ frequently, 


area. Close attendance and excessive 


lubrication are therefore required, and 
the workmanship of such engines 
must be of a particularly high stand 


arg, making them costly. When an 
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accident happens to a high-speed en- 
gine, the high speed in many cases 
rrevents any possibility of prevention. 

In summing up these various feat 
"ures, the result would seem to be that 
if close regulation, light weight, and 
direct connection are worth most, high 
rotative speed should be used; but if 
economy, long life, and peace of mind 
are worth most, then the long-stroke, 
slow-speed engine should be used. 

A piston speed below 500 ft. per min 
ute may be considered low; from 600 
to 800, moderate; and above 900, high. 

Some automatic governing device 
must be provided to meet the demands 
of varying load on the engine. In gen- 
eral practice this is accomplished by 
throttling the steam supply or by a 
variable steam cut-off valve. rhe 
mean steum pressure on the engine cy- 
linder is the only variable quantity 
that can be controlled practically. 

The diagram of effort in the cylinder 
is shown by the indicator diagram. 
The energy of the steam expended in 
che engine is represented by the aren 
of the diagram. The variation of 
height in this diagram shows a yari 
able initial pressure such as would be 
produced by throttling. In such cases 
the steam cut-off remains constant, 
end such engines are ..uown as throt 
thng engines. Automatic devices may 
be used to operate the throttle, or it 
may be operated by hand. 

The area of the diagram can also be 
varied by varying the cut-off at var- 
ious points of the stroke—that is. the 
length of time during which the maxi 
mum pressure is maintained. Ta such 
engines the valve controlling the 
stenm iniet to the cylinder is mede 
variable so that at low loads the steam 
is cut off at a very small percentage of 
the stroke, while at larger loads or full 
load, the valve remains open for some 
tme, 

The advantages in favor of  throt- 
tling engines may be enumerated as 
follows: 

They are cheap to build and to buy: 
the valve gear may pe exceedingly 
simple; the steam follows with maxi- 
mum effort for a long distance, and is 
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less irregular. Superheating and dry- 
ing of the steam occur when the high 
temperature steam suddenly finds it- 
self at a lower pressure, as occurs 
when throttling is resorted to. This 
produces less cylinder condensation 
than where the automatic cut-off is 
used. The disadvantages of the throt 
tling engine are as follows: ‘They are 
less sentitive to instantaneous varia 
tions; they do not regulate as closely: 
the exhaust carries away more heat 
because the maximum has lasted 
through a comparatively long portion 
of the stroke, and therefore a lower 
efficiency results from the steam 
used. 

The advantages of the variable cut 
off engines are as follows: The steam 
effort is controlled at each stroke and 
keeps the speed quite fixed; the full 
boiler pressure acts without waste of 
energy upon the piston and without 
loss from friction due to throttling; 
superior economy is possible with such 
eugines from less weight of steam 
than would be used in the throttling 
engines. 

Among the disadvantages of the var 
iable cut-off engines are the following: 
- As the maximum steam pressure in 
the cylinder is always at one poiuat 
wide differences of energy exist be 
tween the two ends of the cylinder 
heavy fly-wheels are therefore neces 
sary, with resultant increased friction: 
the valve gear of such engines is usu 
nUy complicated, making the engine 
costly to build, aside from the neces- 
sity of superior construction in the 
other elements of the engine; the low 
final temperature or pressure of the 
exhausting steam in the cylinder in- 
creases the cylinder condensation; in 
some cases the expansion is more than 
complete, necessitating negative work. 

In a condensing engine devices are 
provided for creating a vacuum in an 
exhaustion chamber into which the 
steam from the engine cylinder passes, 
ty this method the atmospheric back 
pressure is eliminated and the effee- 
tive pressure of the steam is .werefore 
creater. Other advantages of such en- 
vines are: Smaller cylinder for same 
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power; complete expansion from same 
initial pressure and yet earlier cut-off, 
and less steam per stroke from short 
ndmission; less heat is rejected at the 
exhaust; a higher efficiency is possible 
because the final temperature of the 
exhausted steam is less. Condensa 
tion gives pre-heated water for ku'ler 
feeding, as the latter must be used iv 
most cases for condensing the exhaust- 
ed steam in the vacuum chamber. 
Amongst the disadvantages of con- 
densing engines are: The cooling of 
the cylinder by a lowered final 
perature 


condensation. 


tem- 


makes an increased initial 
The apparatus to main- 
exhaustion 


tain the vacuum in the 


chamber is usually complicated and 


necessitates power for its operation. 


Where the exhaust steam is returned 
to the boiler, trouble frequently occurs 
from oil therein, which should be en 
tirely separated from the water before 
the latter is fed to the boiler. 

The condensing engines are usually 
limited in their application to places 
had ip 


water can be 


Such 


where cooling 


large quantities. engines are 


generally operated at low rotative 
speed, which is limited by the condens 
ing appliances.---[The Mechanical 


World. 


Reversing Gears. 


JOSEPH H. MeNEILI 


In one particular steam engines may 
two classes, namely: 


direction 


be divided into 
which 
only, and those which will rotate in 


Those rotate in one 
either direction. 

When it is required to change the di- 
rection of motion of a steam engine— 
that is, to have it a reversing engine - 
it is necessary to have some mechan- 
ism attached to the machine to effect 
the change. 

The 
employed, but 


loose eccentric is one method 


its application is con 
fined almost altogether to the engines 
of paddle-wheel steamers with single 
engines running at a moderate speed. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a loose eccentric, 
which is merely an ordinary eccentric, 
only fitted with balance weights and 
stops. 


To reverse the engine from, say, go- 
ahead to go-astern gears, the eccentric 
rod is thrown out of gear with the 
rocker shaft and the valve worked 
with the reversing bar, by hand, in 
the direction —leading the crank — 


suited to the go-astern motion of the 
engine, 

The 
loose on the shaft, 
until the 


and 
revolve 


eccentric, being balanced 
does not 
shaft, 


stops on the corres- 


ponding to the go-astern gear, come in 


contact with the stops on the eccen 
tric. Then the eccentric revolves with 
the shaft, the eccentric rod is thrown 
into gear, the reversing bar removed, 
until the 
steam is shut off and the direction of 


and the engine goes astern 


the motion is changed in precisely the 
same manner as to go-ahead. 


Loose eccentrics are used on ferry 


and river boats, where quickness of 


hiudling is of prime importance, and 
used on disconnecting 


they are also 


paddle engines. 
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Thereare alsoseveral typesof patent 
gear in use for reversing engines, the 
better known of which are Joy's, 
Marshall's and Hackworth's. 

The reversing gear, however, in gen- 
eral use, is the Stephenson link mo- 
tion, the advantages of whicb are its 
simplicity, and also its permitting the 
steam to be worked more expansively. 

The Stephenson link consists of a 
radial link, from the convex side of 
which the link block—which is free 
to move—is connected to the end of 
the valve spindle. 

I’rom either end of the concave side 
of the link is attached rods which con- 
nect to the eccentrics; one for going 
ahead, the other for going astern. 

By travelling the link over until one 
of the rods is in line with the valve 
spindle, the valve is put in position to 
move the engine to correspond with 
the position that the eccentric, to 





which tht rod is attached, bears to the 
crank, 

If the valve has neither steam lap 
nor load, the lines of throw of the two 
eccentrics will stand diametrically op- 
posite to each other, as shown in lig. 
2. But when the valve has steam lap 
and lead, the lines of throw of the ec- 
centrics approach each other, as in 
Fig. 3, and therefore the greater the 
amount of lap and lead, the nearer the 
lines of throw are to each other. 

In other words, the distance be- 


tween the lines of throw of the eccen- 
trics is 180 degrees minus twice the 
angle of advance. 


—The linen trade generally is, in 
fact, stationary, if not declining. Bel- 
fast is now turning out cloth in which 
the warp is all cotton, while only one 
weft thread in three is flax. And Uls- 
ter has gone in so largely for unions 
and all-cotton goods during the past 
decade that it is doubtful whether the 
province would enjoy its present pros- 
perity had linens been relied upon ex- 
clusively. What is true of Ulster in 
this respect is also true of other linen 


centres. 


—The Southdowns can trace their 
ancestry beyond the time of William 
the Conquerer, and were known at and 
before that time as grazing over the 
southern parts of England, from the 
eastern shore to the extreme point of 
Cornwall, and particularly on a long 
range of low chalky hills of Sussex 
known as the South Downs, whence 
their name. 


In Chima, the mills confine them- 
selves to spinning Nos. 10s, 14s and 
16s. Occasionally there is a demand 
for 18s, but this is a decided exception. 
But if finer yarns should be made later, 
American cotton will be needed, as 
neither the Chinese nor Indian cotton 
will do. 


—A London paper of 1768, recorded 
three convictions against tradesmen’s 
wives for wearing chintz gowns on the 
previous Sunday, and the Lord Mayor, 
before whom the culprits were brought, 
fined each of them £5. 


—The production of silk is the 
greatest industry in Japan, and the ex- 
ports of the raw material alone amount 
to more than one-third of the whole ex- 
ports of the country. 


In France, in 1737, a royal ordi- 
nance forbade the common people to 
use calicoes, which were reserved for 


the nobility. 





COLORS AND DYEING. 


Dye Recipes for September. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 
the TEXTILE WokLD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed aceording tu 
recipes given. The selection of samples is carefully wade, and it is the aim to show shuade- 
which ure of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 
demand, The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser 


vation. 


Recipe No. 129. 


Violet on Woolen Varn. 
Violet on 100 lbs. woolen yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


4 lb. Acid Violet BB. 


(John J Keller & Co., 104 Murray 
St., New York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 


120° F., 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 


Enter in yarn at bring to 
that heat. 

Acid Violet B. B. dyes a fine rich violet 
shade on wool, taking onto the fibre 
slowly, and does not crock or rub off. 
It is fast and will combine with all acid 


colors. 


ReciveE No. 130. 
Black on Woolen Yarn. 


Black on 100 Ibs. woolen yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
5 lbs. Soudan Black No. 2. 


(Sykes & Street, 85 Water Street, 
New York.) 


4 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
140° F., 
and turn to shade at 


Enter in yarn at bring to 


boil while turning, 
that heat. 

Soudan Blacks are very fine for wool, 
The 


color is fast, and penetrates through 


exhausting the dye bath slowly. 


the fibre. It does not crock or rub off. 


{ECIPE No. 131. 
Blue on Woolen Yarn. 
Blue on 100 lbs. woolen yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
8 oz. Azo Acid Black R. 
8 oz. Azo Acid Blue B. 


(Victor Koech! & Co., 79 Marray 
St., New York. 


Subscription price for the TEXTILE WORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


10 lbs. Glauber's Salt. 

3 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 
Enter in yarn at 120° F., bring to boil 
while turning, and turn to shade at that 


heat. 
Azo Acid Blue B. and Azo Acid Black 
R., work well in combining for grayish 


blue shades; also for dark navy blues 
and blue blacks. They work evenly on 
the fibre. (See Recipe 116 for a dark 


blue). 


No. 1382. 


Brown on Cotton Varn. 


Recree 


Brown on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Direct Fast Brown B. 
1 lb. Direct Deep Black R. 


(Farbentabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
77 William St., New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Sal Soda. 
Enter in yarn at boil and turn one 
hour at that heat. 
By combining these two colors to- 
gether, fine shades of brown can be 
obtained, most 


comparing favorably 


with cutch browns. 
ReciPE No. 133. 
Bright Red on Woolen Varn. 
Red on 100 Ibs. woolen yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


3 lbs. Milling Red F. R. 
(Wm.J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., 178 
Front St., New York.) 


5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter in yarn at 140° F.; bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Milling Red is an exceedingly fast 


color on wool. It stands fulling and 
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washing. It is very soluble, and ex 
hausts slowly, resulting in level dye 
ing. LBisulphate of soda can be used 


as 2 mordant, also. 


Recive No. 134. 
Olive Green on Worsted Varn. 
Green on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 

Mordant for 1 1-2 hours at boil with 

8 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 

2 Ibs. Tartar. 
Wash and dye with 

10 lbs. Extract Fustie Liquor L 

1 lb. Extract Logwood N. 


(S'amford Mfg. Co., 133 Front St., 
New York.) 
Enter in yarn at 160° F.; bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

Extract Fustic Liquor L. and Extract 
Logwood N. will be found to be very 
pure and concentrated extracts, well 
adapted for wool, cotton and silk dye 
inv (Se Recipes 72 and 124 for other 
shades of green from this same combi- 
nation. Consult Recipes 28, 34, 56, 60, 
8X8 and 100 for colors from fustic and 


logwood extracts used alone). 


RecivkE No. 135. 
Red on Worsted Varna. 
Acid Grenadine on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


t lbs. Acid Grenadine. 
(John | Keller & Cea, 1 
st., New York 


5 lbs Oil of Vitrivl. 
20 lbs. Glauber's Salt. 


4 Murray 


Enter in yarn at 140° F.; bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Acid Grenadine dyed with 4 percent., 
as nbove. shows a dark and bloomy 
shade of color It is fast against sun, 
air and fulling, making it a valuable 
color. It combines readily with other 
acid colors, and works on the fibre 
slowly. (See Recipe 118 for another 


shade of red) 


Recive No. 136. 
Dark Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Dark Blue on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 


Prepare dye bath with 
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2 Ibs. Direct Blue B 

1 lb. Direct Black K. 
A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St 
iow York.) 


20) lbs. Common Salt 
1 Ib. Sal Soda. 

Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Direct Blue B. and Direct Black K 
work wellin combination. Very chea) 
and dark blues can be made by combin- 
ing theabove twocolors. (See Recipes 
68, 95 and 104 for shades of blacks and 
slates from Direct Black K., used alone, 
and Recipe 119 for a medium green, in 


combination with Direct Green Y.) 


Recive No. 137. 
Biue on Worsted Varn. 


Blue on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn 
Prepare dye bath with 


3 lbs. NLL Blue. 
tead Holliday & Son-, 100 Wi 
linms St... New Yo k 


4 Ibs. Oil of Vitriol 
10 lbs. Glauber's Salt 

Enter in yarn at 140° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

XLL Blue being an acid color will 
combine with other acid blacks in pro 
ducing dark shades The color pro- 
duced in the accompanying sample, as 
will be noticed, has a fine indigo tinge 


The col vr is fast, not rubbing off. 


Recivk No. 138, 
Brown on Cotton Varna, 


Brown on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


2 lbs. Chromanil Brown G G. 
New York & Noston Dvewood 
Co.,  Becku av St. New York. 


80 Ibs. Salt. 

Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat 

Chromanil Brown G G is more of a 
yellowish shade than the R brand, and 
is just as fast It can be developed 
with bichromate of potash and blue 
vitriol, which makes it a very fast 
color. (See Recipe 106 for a reddish 
brown on cotton yarn from Chromanil 
Brown R.) 
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Reciree No. 139. 


Reddish Brown on Cotten Varn. 


Brown on 100 lbs, cotton yarn 


Prepare dye bath with 


2 lbs. Direct Brown S D P. 
Sykes & Street, &5 Water St., New 
York ) 
90 lbs. Carbonate of Soda. 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter in yarn at 110° F., bring up 
temperature to 205°, while turning, and 
that Rinse and 


turn one hour at heat. 


dry. For future or standing kettles use 
4() per cent. less color, with 5 per cent 
Carbonate of Sodaand 10 per cent. Com- 
mon Salt. (See Recipe 125, in which 
less dye is used for an old rose shade.) 


140. 


Dark Blue on Worsted Varn. 


Recire No. 


Blue on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Mordant for 1 1-2 hours at 
8 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
9 lbs. Lactic Acid. 


Rinse off and dye in separate bath 


boil with 


with 

10 lbs. Alizarine Blue S.C. R. 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co., 462 Cherry 
St., New York. 


2 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
110° F., 


boil while turning, and turn one hour 


Enter in yarn at bring to 
at that heat. 

The above firm has two new grades 
of Alizarines, which they call Alizarine 
Blue SC R, and Alizarine Blue G B 
The latter dyes a redder shade than the 
former. Both brands are fine and very 
concentrated dyes. The results which 
we show will speak for themselves, and 
a trial of either of these dyes will be 
all that is necessary, as they produce 
brilliant and full shades of colors at a 


reasonable cost. 


No. 141. 


Red on Worsted Varn. 


Recv! 


Anthracene Red B. on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
9 lbs. Anthracene Red B. 


The Hanna-Schoellkopf Co., 135 
No. Water St., Philadelphia. 


10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 
24 lbs. Acetre Acid. 
Enter in yarn at 60° F., bring to boil 
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turning, and turn hour at 


while g, one 
that heat. 

On account of their fastness and quick 
way of dyeing in one dip, these colors 
should become popular. There is a 
large range of them, from which the 
dyer will be able to get any required 
103 


and 127 for yellow, blues, green and 


shade (See Recipes 77, 89, 90, 
red, produced from other anthracene 
brands. ) 


Recire No. 142. 


Black on Cotton Yarn. 


Black on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
6 lbs. Oxydiamine Black B Z. 


Wm.J.Matheson & Co., Ltd., 178 
Front 8t., New York.) 


Glauber’s Salt. 
Soda. 


30 lbs. 
2 lbs. 
Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 
Oxydiamine Black b. Z. dyes a very 
It is fast 
to washing and stands acid and light. 


full and deep shade of black. 


In running kettle for standing bath, 5 
Salt 


cent. soda may be used 


per cent. Glauber's and 1-2 per 


Recree No. 143 
Dark Violet on Cotton Vara. 
Violet on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Fast Direct Violet R. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 87 Park 
New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Sal Soda. 


Place, 


Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Fast Direct Violet R., like Fast Direct 
Red B., not only dyes cotton alone, but 
also dyes cotton and wool mixed goods 
equally as well, the shades being very 
fast (See Recipe 105 for a red from 
Direct Rea B.) 


Recire No. 144. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Brown on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Direct Fast Brown G G 
1 lb. Direct Deep Black R. 


(Farben fabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
77 William St., New York.) 
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20 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Sal Soda. 


Enter in yarn at boil and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

By varying the proportions of Direct 
Fast Brown G G and Direct Deep 
Black R, a great many shades of brown 
can be produced. The shades produced 
with these two anilines are very fast. 
(See Recipes 5, 6 and 99 for shades of 
browns from Direct Fast Brown G G, 
and Recipe 120 for a shade of dark blue 
from Direct Deep Black R in combina- 
tion with Benzo Blue B X.) 


New Dyes. 


We desire to refer to Recipe 125, in 
our August number, as a misconception 
could possibly be had in the comments 
made by our dyer, refering to the use 
of Direct Brown S DP, in a standing 
bath, furnished by Sykes & Street, 
where 40 per cent. color is said to be 
required. What was meant is that 40 
per cent. of the amount of color used 
in the first bath is required for the sec- 
ond and subsequent operations. 

We use in Recipe 130, for the first 
time this year, Soudan Black No. 2, 
furnished by Sykes & Street, New York, 
for the production of a black on woolen 
yarn. This is a new acid black, and is 
very fast to light and milling, and is 
very highly spoken of in our foreign 
exchanges. It is especially recom- 
mended for piece dyeing, owing to its 
property of dyeing quite evenly and 
penetrating thick material. It stands 
finishing very well. 

In Recipe 132 will be found an ex- 
cellent combination of dyes (Direct 
Fast Brown B, Direct Deep Black R), 
furnished by Farbenfabriken of Elber- 
feld Co., New York. Both of these 
dyes have been used in former recipes, 
in combination with other dyes, with 
most satisfactory results. 

In Recipe 133, Milling Red F R, 
furnished by William J.-Matheson & 
Co., New York, for the production of a 
bright red on woolen yarn, is used. 


This dye is used in connection with five 
to ten per cent. of acetic acid, or four 
to six per cent. of bisulphate of soda. 
It is extremely fast to milling and 
washing, and does not tint white wool. 
Its fastness to light and steam is excel- 
lent. It is well adapted for printing 
woolen goods, as it does not run when 
steamed. 

An excellent shade of blue on cotton 
yarn is seen in Recipe 136, produced by 
the use of Direct slue B, in combina- 
tion with Direct Black K, both furnished 
by A. Klipstein & Co., New York. 
Direct Blue B is intended for cotton 
only, and may be used in one operation, 
one to three per cent. being required, 
according to the shade wanted. The 
dye bath, if not exhausted, can be kept 
for future operations, with, of course, a 
less proportion of the dyestuff. 

The Blue on Worsted Yarn, produced 
by the use of XLL. Blue, furnished by 
Read Holliday & Sons, New York, is 
seen in Recipe 137. This dye is easy 
of application, fast, and possesses many 
advantages for dyeing woolen goods. 
Its usefulness is suggested for dyeing 
suitings, etc. 

In Recipe 138, Chromanil Brown 
G G, furnished by the New York & 
Boston Dyewood Co., is used for the 
production of a brown on cotton yarn. 
This dye is an unmixed product, and is 
used on cotton in the usual manner for 
substantive colors. The dye is easily 
soluble, yields even shades, and the 
dye baths are readily exhausted. As 
stated by our dyer in his comments, 
this dye yields full, yellowish browns, 
fast to washing and light, and does not 
bleed into the white. The dyeings 
from this dye are also fast to alkalies 
and acids, and not affected by hot 
pressing and calendering. 

A dark blue on worsted yarn is seen 
in Recipe 140, produced by the use of 
Alizarine Blue S C R, furnished by 
the Anchor Color Mfg. Co., New York. 
This dye is a very fast color, and is 
what is termed of double strength, 20 
per cent. strong, 10 per cent. of color 
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giving a deep, rich navy blue shade. 
It can be worked with logwood, fustic, 
indigo extract, etc., thus giving a va- 
riety of shades. 

We have used a number of the An- 
thracene dyes, furnished by the Hanna- 
Schoellkopf Co., We 
present a new one in this line in Recipe 
141, 
the 
yarn. 

We desire to call attention to a dye 


Philadelphia. 
known as Anthracene Ked B, for 
production of a red on worsted 


furnished by Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 
New York, known 
Black B Z, which 
ceived by manufacturers that have used 


as Oxy-Diamine 
has been well re- 
it, and resembles the dye known as 
Black BG, 


by the same house, the latter having 


Oxy-Diamine furnished 
been found of great value for dyeing 
linings. 

A very attractive dark violet on cot- 
ton yarn is found in Recipe 143, pro- 
duced by the use of Fast Direct Violet 
by C. Bischoff & Co., 


Dyers will do well to give 


R, furnished 
New York. 

this attention. 
Keller & Co., York, 
furnish in Recipe 129, a dye called 
Acid Violet B B, for the production of 
This 
dye is particularly fast to alkalies, and 


John J. New 


a shade of violet on woolen yarn. 


belongs to the ordinary shades of acid 
blue violets, and gives a full and deep 


color. 
Roundabout Notes. 


A recent English patent describes a 
method of obtaining a qu: bracho ex 
tract easily soluble in cold water from 
the 
hundred pounds of common quebracho 
extract at 25° B. with 80 
pounds of bisulphide of soda at 35° B. 


usual commercial extract. ‘Three 


are mixed 


from 
The 


product gotten in this manner is per- 


and heated in a closed vessel at 
130° to 145° C. for eight hours. 


fectly soluble in cold water, which or- 


dinary quebracho extracts are not, and is 
said to give a soft, pale pink-colored 
hides tanned 


leather similar to 


with mimosa bark. 


very 
It penetrates the 


pores of the hide quicker than the usual 
extract. The leather dyers should cer- 
tainly make a note of this and try ex- 
periments with the product. 


* * 
* 


The Hoechst firm have been going 
ahead with improvements on processes 
connected with paranitraniline red. 
Within the last month or so they have 
sent out quite a number of documents 
One of the 


most useful of these improved proces- 


illustrated with patterns. 


ses is a new and simple process of get- 
ting white and color discharges. They 
add stannous chloride to the discharge 
color and, on steaming, the red is re- 
duced at once by the stannous chloride 
into soluble reduction products easily 
removed in the subsequent washing. 
The tendering of the fibre by the for- 
mation of hydro-cellulose is avoided by 
adding glycerine or a similar body. 


* * 
* 


A discharge color thickened in the 
ordinary manner and containing stan- 
nous chloride and, say glycerine, is 
printed over paranitraniline red, and 
after «irying, the cloth is steamed for 
about ten minutes and passed through 
hot 


wash: d, the printed cloth is next passed 


water. After being thoroughly 
throuzh a very weak and slightly acid 
This 
the 
thought, but to 


solution of bleaching powder. 


bath is not intended to act upon 
white as might be 
freshen up the red, which may possibly 
turn a little brown on steaming. In 
getting a color discharge any dyestuff 
of course which resists stannous chlo- 


ride may be added to the white dis- 
charge or the cloth may be previously 
prepared with tannin and then printed 
with aniline dyestuffs mixed with the 
stannous chloride discharge. The white 
and color discharges act as resists for 
aniline black, which may be used as a 
cover. 

* * 

* 


A writer in the Faerber Zeitung, notes 
that the insoluble azo dyes have not 
been used in wool dyeing, because the 
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proportion of the material necessitates 
alkaline 


has a hurtful action on 


a strongly solution, and this 
the wool. He 
suggests that this difficulty can be got 
over in two ways. In the first method, 
the wool is dyed in a hydrochloric acid 
solution of paranitraniline, for instance, 
and after washing thoroughly well the 
diazotising is carried out With para 
nitraniline the wool first dyes yellow, 
then turns to a dull brownish yellow on 
diazotising. It is then developed in a 
beta-naphthol solution and washed in a 
bath. In the 


method suggested, a diazo solution is 


slightly acid second 


first prepared and the wool is dyed in 


this, after which it is rinsed and de- 


veloped in a beta-naphthol solution and 


washed in a weak acid bath as before. 


In this way very useful pink, red and 


brown shades can be obtained with 


paranitraniline, and pretty violet to 


blue shades with dianisidine, and these 
have all the usual fastness of shades 
developed on the fibre. 
°° 
Schlumberger has got some new me- 
tallic effects on cloth by means of 
that he 


can obtain this now in France, at from 


aluminum powder. He notes 


7 to 8 francs the kilo., whereas when 
Deville was making his experiments it 
cost 1000 francs for the same quantity. 
The new effects are got on goffered ma- 
terials, thatis to say, cloth, leather or 
The stuff 


is treated on the pattern in relief only 


paper with patterns in relief 


with a mixture of aluminum powder 
steeped in an ammoniacal solution of 
casein dissolved in water containing 10 
per cent. of borax. The casein solution 


is made by taking 22 grammes of 
with 


150 grammes of cold water, then add- 


powdered casein, moistening it 


ing from 6 to 8 c.c. of liquid ammonia. 
After solution of the casein from 10 to 
12 grammes of powdered aluminum are 
steeped in it. For spreading this on 
the raised parts of the stuff he uses an 
elastic roller made with gelatine and 
glycerine something after the pattern 


of a printer's roller. This method has 
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been put to fairly extended use already 
in Alsace. 
* * 
* 
Sunder, in the journal of the Mul- 
house Society, records a large number 
of experiments made with the object of 


ascertaining what addition will best 
preserve peroxide of hydrogen. Ile 


tinds that alcohol and ether are the best 
things that can be used for the purpose, 
and of the two alcohol is evidently by 
far the better. In fact, 2 per cent. of 
alcohol having been added to peroxide 
of hydrogen, it lost less than 5 per 
cent. in strength after 12 days, and 
about 15 per cent. after 64 days. Sun- 


der concludes that the best means of 
preserving peroxide is to add about 2 
per cent. of alcohol to it and to keep it 


in a cool and dark place. 


Printing and Mercerizing Cotton. 

A citizen of the Republic of France 
has recently invented a chemical pro 
for the production of 
‘ olored 


cess white or 

crepe-like designs on cottou 
and other fabrics or 
The 


the recognition of the well 


linen, yarns of 


vegetable origin. invention is 
based on 
known property possessed by concen 
trated 
or shrinking 
This 


been employed in 


caustic alkalies of contracting 


vegetable materials. 
alkilies 


various 


property of these has 


ways for 
manufacturing fabrics or yarns which 
are partially or wholly crimped or pro 
vided with crepe-like patterns or de 
signs. One process for producing pat 
terns of this kind of fabrics consists 
in first covering certain parts of che 
stuff (which is 
with a resist-paste and in then treat 
ing it with a 
solution, which 


of vegetable origin) 


concentrated alkaline 
the 


resist-paste. 


has no action on 
the 


As resist-paste, a gummy or 


parts covered with 
gelatin 
ous mucilage of the fatty bodies or of 
combinations of the fatty bodies or a 
resinous solution, 


caoutchoue, gutta 


This 
resist-paste acts, therefore, simply in 
a mechanical 


percha, or the like may be used. 
manner by preventing 
the alkaline solution coming into con 
tact with the the 


parts of 


fabric 
























which are covered by it. In another 
process it is stated that, instead or an 
bath 


be employed, 


alkaline solution, an acid (sul 


phurie acid) can and 
that the bath should have a tempera 
ture of about 0° Centigrade, in order 
to allow it to act for a considerable 
time on the fabric. 


is employed in the same manner as in 


The resist-paste 


the previous case. According to 
another process the fabric, before be 
ing treated with an alkaline solution, 
is printed with a coagulable substance 
such as albumen, casein, or a mixture 
chromium salts. 


of gum-water with 


These substances also act only in a 


manner—that is to say, 
they the printed 


the fabric from contact with the alka 


mechanical 

protect portions of 
line solution, with which the fabric is 
afterward treated. The 
vention differs essentially 
the fabric is 


present in 
from these 
known processes in that 
first treated with an alkaline solution 
and that the parts of the fabric whicb 
are to form part of the design are not 
protected against the action of the al 
kaline solution by a mechanically-act 
ing protective material, but by a 


chemically-acting substance, such as 
acids or suitable salts or oxids. 
This 


operation 


process is carried out in one 


that is to say, the neutra 
lizing substance is printed on the wet 
fabric, impregnated with the alkaline 
solution in such a manner that the ul 
neutralized before 


kaline solution is 


the contractile action, which sets in 
after the lapse of a few seconds, has 
commenced at the parts which are to 
receive the impression. 

The operation is something after the 
following fashion. 

The fabrie or 
white or evenly 


yarn, which is raw, 


mordanted, evenly 


dyed or previously printed, is placed 
machine for printing in several 


then 


colors and is impregnated by 
means of an engraved block cylinder, 
over its whole surface with a thicken 
Baume 
solution of caustic soda, and is at the 


same time on the same machine print- 


ed or non-thickened 30° to 50 


ed in colors by means of one or sev- 


eral successive rollers on which the 
crepe-like effect to be produced is en- 


graved, the color being, for instance, 
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composed of one liter of water and six 
British 


roasted starch with the addition of an 


hundred grams of gum or 
acid or acids, such as acetic acid, tar 
taric acid, or hydrochloric acid, which 
neutralize the 


partially or wholly 


caustic soda and thereby prevent the 
action of the latter. 

Instead of adding acids to the col 
ors, Suitable salts may be employed as 
the neutralizing material—such, for 
example, as aluminium sulfate, chlo 
rid of 
nous chlorid, perchlorid of iron, a: 


tate of aluminium, 


magnesium, tin salt or stan 


acid chromates 
acetate of chromium, lead nitrate, and 
the like—which by a double reaction 


partially or wholly neutralize the 
caustic soda and thereby prevent the 
action of the same on the parts of the 
fabric or yarn which are printed with 


the neutralizing liquid. 


Certain oxids—such as aluminium 
hydrate, oxide of chromium, anid 
oxide of lead---have the same action 


on the caustic solution as the acids. 
After the impregnation by means of 
the blocks and the printing referred to 
the material is either dried or immers 
ed directly in a bath 


water or acid 


without drying, so as to remove Lhe 


caustic soda. 


In this process, the fabric or yarn is 
treated so as to have a crepe like ef 
fect produced on it: but by modilica 
tions of the process new crepe-like ef 
iects in one or several colors can be 
produced, 


Memoranda and Remarks Regarding 
Bleaching and Finishing. 


BY AN ENGLISH BLYACHER, 


Continued from 
Tin Finish.—No. 


medium, 53 yds., 


August. 
473, 36 inches. 
13 Ibs. 5 oz., straight 
Stiffened 


on No. 5 Mangle, 4-56, lapping, ete... 


through No.7 Mangle, 5 56 


run through. 
Vixrlure. 
{ cans Salt water 
l «Clay 
4 ** Mineral 
“ ‘ cal’d 
Flour 18 T 
Grease, smal! 
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lb 
A sé 


No. 48, 36 inches, medium, 53 yds., 


Soap 
Starch 


15 Ibs. 2 ozs., in all respects as above 
with exception of 7-56 on No. 5 Mangle. 
Tin Finish.—A., 36 inches, medium, 
twice round No. 7 Mangle, full weight. 
Stiffener No. 3 Mangle, 3-56, lapping, 
etc., run on boxes, wood and cotton. 
Mixlure. 
cans Clay 
‘* Mineral 
“e cal’d 
Flour 18 T. 
Grease, smal] 
Soap 
Salt, dry 
4 «* Farina, small 
Tin 


through 6 bowl mangle and 


Finish.—For low goods, run 
chased 
twice round face of cotton. Stiffened 


on co.ton and wood. 
Virlure. 
4 can Flour 24 T. 
6 lbs. Farina 
14 can Clay 
Mineral 
Water 
Salt 
Blue Smalt 
Tin Finish.—50 pieces 40 to 76 yds., 
17 Ibs., mangled cn first time mangle, 
chased three times round, all weights 
on, cotton face, stiffened on two wood 
bowl. 
Mixture. 
§ can Clay 
3 «+ Mineral 
1] Flour 24 T. 
1 «* Rice 
5 Water 
1 «‘ Softening 
10 lbs. sub (Epsom salts) 
Blue Smalt 
Boiled to 160°. 
well and feel natural 


The above look very 


Tin Finish.—38 inches, 50 yds., 10 
lbs. 8 ozs. First time mangle all nips, 


all weights on. Chased three times 


round second mangle, cotton face, top 
bowl hot, stiffen on cotton 


brass and 


wood no friction, 3-56. 
Mixture. 
4 can Flour 24 T. 
4 « Rice 18 T. 


WORLD 


lbs. Patent Starch ? 1 can 
Farina §{ water 
can Mineral 
Clay 
Water 
Salts (sub) 
14 lbs. Grease 
14 ** White Soap 


small 


Boiled to 170° F. The cloth looks 
very well when run face side to wood 
and water after drying. 

Tin Finish.—Stouts. 

Boil two cansful salt with six water, 
13 lbs. farina in 1 1-2 water, mix well 


up 26 T., so that it comes up nice; 
starch, 1 1-2 mineral. If too thick add 
a little Stiffened 


bowl mangle brass driver steam in. 


more water. on 3 


If the quality is lower, put 2 1-2 
mineral. 

Tin Finish.—84 in., 46 yds., 7 Ibs. 
8 ozs., twice round 6 bow] mangle with 
all the weights on. Stiffened on cotton 
and wood, 7 or 8 friction to the yard. 


Virlure. 


2 can Clay 


Mineral 
Flour 22 T. 
L «* Rice 18 T. 
lbs. P. Stareh ) 
can Water 4 
lbs. Farina 
E. Salts 
cans Water 
(Boiled to 160° F.) 
lb. Softening. 


To be continued. 


Editor Textile 


We desire to say that we have had 


World: 


numerous inquiries about our Blue 77 G. 
and also our Acid Black 4 B., which 
appeared in your valuable journal in 
July ard August, respectively. ‘This is 
more than we can say of any other 
paper. Ancuor CoLor Mra. Co. 


New York. 


—Wool may again come to be an im- 
portant adjunct in sheep husbandry, 
but the best quality of mutton, pro- 
duced at the greatest profit, will clearly 
become the rallying cry of the flock- 
masters in the United States. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free charge, to the best of our ability, any 
pertinent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 
CEXTILE WOKLD. Questions should be stated and concisely us possible. Inquiries 
pertaining to Atile processes, machinery, imy ments, methods Of management, the 
markets, etc., are espech lly invite us Weil as : \ legitimate discussion on the views ex 
pressed. Ali inquiries must be accompanied yt name of the person inquiring, not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith 


Knitting Silk Fabries. 


Editor Textile World 
Will you 


Seed Cotton to The Factory 


tor Textile, World 


About Cotton. 


pay for 
New York 


icccording 
Cotton tored 


the 
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eed cottor 
t per 
removing tic ind 
cotton from i l in item that 
not make : iccount of, 
into the eg ( | cost of labor 
to the picker room. The mar 
if bagegir and ties, after re 
iulf cent per pound 
about one-quarter 
latter The cost 
less in the 


The 


cotton 


buy 


hundred 


Catechued Ganging. 
Textile World 
give me 


nging 


the 
fol 
ition 


brown on 30 


Ibs. Cuteh 
lb. Blue Vitriol 
Ib. Alum. 
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1 Ib Extract Fustic Liquor 
Aft next morning and wring 
Finish with 
1 lb. Chrome. 
Enter varn at 110 deg give 4 turns 
wash and soften with 
pails Softener 
er yarn at 100 deg.; give 2 turns 
nd wring. 
regard to the softener referred to 
following may be followed, which is 
tended for any harsh colors on cotton 
0 gallons water 
Palm Oil. 
Sal Soda 
enough of the latter to cut the oil 
both until well issolved This 
ner is sufficient to soften 
cotton varn, and two pails is 
0 pounds cotton yarn of the 
kind By using this on 
hrome on it, it will 
pliable For some 
brow! t alum is omitted 
ther ha extract of fustic 1s 
Sometimes ) is alone is 
with cutch 


inishing 


Fuller’s Earth. 
Edit.-r Tectile World 
riend f mine has found a good de 
“ul earth, apparently of ex 
ind has asked me about 
you tavor me? 
J. N.G 


by mail 


Dempsey vs. Dobson. 


sent t 
Dempsey 

xX 
this « e has been 
Supreme Court of 
nsylvania to the Court 


] and 


for a new trja 

» the Supreme 

decision of the 

idelphia will be 

found ge f volume 3, Atlantk 

Reporter. The latter is published by the 

West Publishing Co St. Paul, Minn A 

copy of the Supreme Court decision can 
be obtained of this company for 25 cts 





Bleaching Linters, 


Editor Textile Wortd 


Will you tell me how to bleach 
linters? 
New York 


Peroxide of sodium will do it, and we 
would suggest that our correspondent 
write to the Roessler & MHasSlacher 
Chemical Co., 100 William St., New York, 
who manufacture this material. 
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To Prevent Black Crocking. P. Handy, of Chicag is a special com 
missioner to represent ited States 
Editor Te: tile World n the proposed expositicr Major Handy 
Will you kindly inform | é t r Paris the latt part of August. 
t wash for fast black 
goods will not crock : he i . 
We buy what i r ae Books on Worsted Manufacture. 
black, but the good 
our wash, crock 
New York 
It is difficult 
this trouble 3 f 
particulars a ] { ry ved ‘onnecti 
the materials 
We learn fron 
equent comn 


The following books 
te We have no } 
then > 
in question Ww m Pr 
= t 


Wo 


and an acid color ig 
tard, is not a 
is colored with alizarine 


color 


chrome 

or hot bath, containing a ) 
one to three pounds bichr« 
ish Isv this method tt 


cle nd the loose | tte New Publications. 
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Third St Tk 
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wre 


Missouri 


The followh é flax yt} . 
hackled and 


gz Co Pate 


Titk SEIPF-PROVING SCCOUNTING SYSTEM 
nae 1 Self-nrovineg Account-Bool 
nir 
Co., Kearne 
Andover 


York Cit 
ke, N. } 


proof 
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Paris Exyosition. 
Editor Textile World 
What 
rd to 


Connectict 


‘ongre 
which 
tuthorizing 
tion of the Repul 
i thre Inter 
WILLIAM J Matrareson & Co. Lrp. 
I‘ront St New York. has just i 


Pari in 1900. In ; orda e tl v 
the president has appointed Major their bulletin No. 61, showing results ob 
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& l A ” re TON Manure coruReks’ ASsOOT* TION, Aprt! 2» 

I I ’ S rhe ib tion of these tran 

tl 1 ippeared in a handsome 

mu gre er f tre te ( I ‘ > Hel we prepared by C. J. H 
wasl i ‘ e ow | t f t Woodbury ecretar 178 Devonshire St 
| ‘ \ be ‘ TI e transactions cover the pa 

I nd dis ssions thereon that were 

ented t the April annual meeting of 
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ar = 4 tr Firmen PLANTS IN THe Wortp. By Charles 

And W this cir mst ‘ R Dodge Department of Agricul 
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Industrial New rent rovil nd adding, so as to be 
positl ‘ demands o 


It may be of inter: , e returns 
oon will TO ! inding 


readers to know that ‘ , 
, ‘ . puis I le which is t 3 
American Republics, Washinet P ~ on occa ot 
has, in an advanced sta vb a , 
Commercial Directory 

Republics and the Kurope 
of Central and South Ameri 
West Indies. The volume will 
some quarto, n I twely 
more than twelve hundred page 
embrace, in its content the follow 
formation: teliable descriptive 
graphical industrial, commert 
statistical data ind p of 
try; the addresses and Rockine} 

LUCK LF ie 
the commercial houses 4 i ! , berdel Mfg * 4 


V 
irge con 


mention 


ind for 


speeders 


Rock 


ind the Hawaiian Island: th 3 ; Bite es 
five thousand or more i iv oe . . rae New Mil 
manufacturers, merchants ‘ ah vos nalle cont ‘ 
bankers of the United Stats 
in foreign trade classified 
headings the names oft 
and trade organization 
unions of the countrie 
International Union of 
lics; valuable 
panies and 
ter; railway 
ties and particulars 
regulations, tariffs cus 
tent, trade-mark and 
commercial licer 
regulations 

The American 
Exchar Arnold 


turers igent 2h 


l 
Is 


I 


reports that the 
ited 

mat ] turer 
busine 


in good 


Sanford understa 
bi ind know 
with 


Among the improvement 
Cohoes Canal Co.'s hut dowr 
flume which is beir built fre 
erside mill wheel pit to their w 
from the canal , 

rehed or 

tructed ; | 


Ww 


orders 


The ‘arnswortt 
Pittsfield, Mas is ha 
for its product ind 
tively short time it is 
ompany to add more 
ilready in operatior 
tarts at i fav I time ind 
Farnsworth’s ice thoroug! 
knowledge pu ures 1 good 
line of goods ! i iction of } 


ustomers 


The Parks & Wools M 
Springfield, Vt have placed 
ing orders: one of their combin 
per and gigs with the 
Raritan, N. J., making two 
chines purchased in six montl 
their two-cylindered gigs, with l ( 
gonquin Co., Passaic, N. J.. making fou iti nd 0d hine sl} 
purchased by this company I f pai an be done 
water works and 
The American Mas é in) electric | } in The roperty 
have just completed I 
to their works. The 
tage of the quiet tate 
fone through all their 





7 


The P & Woolson Machine Co 
Springfield, Vt., have just placed. the fol- 


lowing orders: J. R. Keine & Co., Phila 








delphia, one 72-inch worsted polishing ma- 
hine and one 72-inch two-cylindered 
nding machine the South Bend Wool- 
e! Co South Bend Ind one double 
! r with list savir rests: the Victoria 


Plush Mills, Swatt re, Pa., one double 





shear the Rosamo Woolen Co Al- 
mont Ont., a measuring, doubling and 
rolling machine; Charles Strelz & Bro., 88 


doubling and 


Walker St New York, one 
lling machine, 


Providence 
completed the erectio 

onomizer The order was pla 
with the Fuel Economizer Co., of Mattea- 


Dyeing Co 

















Ww rho are the sole maker in 
the ite 
etcher |! contracted for 
the 1omizer to be applied to the 
B x boiler tI new mill 
Thornton, R. I. The order 
I was placed with H. G 
Br he we known and popular 
gent who |} for veral years been in 
iarge of their New England department 
t State St I tor 
The Clark Co., of Newark, N. J., have 
ed a repe or r for revolving flat 
1 wit tl Howard & Bullough 
American M ( Pawtucket 
The New Eng 1 Cotton M fa 
re! Asso W hold it 63rd 
Meeting t I ‘ on Wed la 
1 Thur vy, O r 2 TI 
ons will be he ir I rium of the 
Phi ‘ I Text 5 l orner Soutt 
Broad nd Pil Str excepting on 
, on tl P g of October 28 
which will be held in the hall of the 
Philadelphia Mu I , South Fourth 
Street Det j I gements of the 
r ee tizer nd will not be cor 
‘ ded hort efore the meeting 
The he ar s of the ssociation will 
be t Hotel W South Broad St 
but there ure imerou excellent 
hot s in tl vi 
Lowell Textile School. 
Rapid progr being made in the 
nent of ti tional department 
I re to be added to tl Lowell Tex 
tile School Low M before the 
ng of the f term on October 4th 
\ all the r il ‘ ind dye 
les are placed in position in 
mistr ‘ rtment nd other ap 
ratus for t} f tl tudents is be 
g ning to arrive In the cotton depart 
ment, the late dit 1 new cotton 
mber and sliver lap machine, from the 
Mason Machine Work Taunton, Mass 
which have arrived this week The wool- 
en machinery, built by Davis & Furber 


working very 

tisfactorily nd the next machinery to 
be placed in connection with this depart 
complete wor 


has been started up nd i 


ment will be the ted card 
g. combing and spinning plant. Much 
if the success in equipping the new de 
partment is due to the pains-taking cars 
nd attention devoted to them by the 
hairman of the Equipm t Committee 
Agent Lyon, of the Lowell Manufacturing 
Co and the chairman of the Dyeing 


Thomas Walsh, of the Hamil- 
Works. Applications for ad- 
the school being rapidly 


Committee 
ton Print 
mission to 








TEXTILE 








WORLD 





successful fall term 
additional prospectu 
to the Chemistry and Dyeing Class ha 
been prepared, and may be had, together 
with the complete catalogue of the 
school’s work, on application to the dire 
tor of the school 


received, and a very 
is anticipated. An 


Antoinette Muhlhauser. 


Muhlhauser Co 
Mrs. Antoi 


urer of the F 
Ohio, is a woman, 


The trea 
Cleveland 


nette Muhlhauser who handles checks 
overlooks the stock and makes purchases 
for the largest shoddy manufacturing 
concern in the world, having a capacity 
ol 10,000,000 pound per annum, with 
branch offices in Boston, Troy and Phila 
delphia Mrs. Muhlhauser recently visit 
ed New York nd registered at the Mer 
chants Association It appears that an 
enterprising representative of the New 
York Journal called upon her and ob 
tained a most interesting interview, ir 
which she talked unreservedly of the ad 
vantages of the new tariff and the un 
doubted boom that will follow in al 
branches of trade Mrs. Muhlhauser is 
de ribed as being a large fine looking 
German woman, of the brunette ype 


Her movements indicate a woman of 
f z 1d decision. “‘At the death 


reat eneregr,. ! 
d in 








of my husban 1844,"" she is reported 
is saying 1 incorporated the business 
for 600.000 nd now have i trade that 
he evel! country in the world It 
mounts to hundreds f thousands of dol 
r with a salary list of over $150,000 
a ugh orders now to keep our work 
r or jing for months to come Our 
ne gi mployment to over 60 
han working d ind it for ter 
months in tl vear Our employer ure 
prett F niv divided—about 3200 womer 
d 1 men 
How do I think theycomparein a busi 
ne Ww ; Vell, most favorably to our 
x rhe women ’ i rule, are more 
co! ientious; they work harder—indeed 
tl ire inclined to overwork, and so ex 
} ist themselves That was my trouble 
t first, but now I have my work 
matized. I find I can do more and I ex 
pend less energ 
Mrs. Muhlhauser’s account of how sh¢ 


pends the day is Not cor 
tent with being treasurer of one of the 
largest manufactories in America, she a 
so rur farm—a practical farm of 19 


interesting 


re that vields an income from the 
of grapes, potatoes nd cattle Added 
| this, Mrs. Muhlhauser has brought up 


whom the eld 
manufactory i 


family of eight children, of 
est, now manager of the 


twenty-eight, and the youngest nine 
Every morning said Mrs. Mulhauser 
I make it a rule to be at the manufac 
tory between 8 and 9 o'clock I attend t 
my business there until noon. No mor 
transaction takes place without my l 
vice nd consent I am not treasurer i 


lity At noon I go to m 
dine and rest until 2. Then |! 
pend a few hours in the centre of town 
whatever banking is necessary and 
making such purchases as are needed o 
As early in the afternoon 
turn up there listen to m 
uperintendent report with hin 
about what is best to do and wandet 
bout the 19 acres as far as my time wi 
permit After that I feel that I have 
earned the right to a night's rest, and 
I wish, an evening's entertainment 

Until after her husband's death in 1894 
Mrs. Muhlhauser had not been oblciged to 
become a buyer. ‘‘However,”’ she said, ‘I 
was always really a consulting partner 


name, but in re 


city house 


doing 





consult 
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ind understood the 
that at my husband 
take such command 
Two 

idded 

in most ci 

treated with 

have had ere 

of it The we 
eemed to me 

what is known 


Keystone Knitting Machine Manufae- 
turing Company. 


Manufact 
h St Philade 
W R. Dillmors 
f Thomas A. Pe 
connectio Wit! 


ore na been 


from 

point 
ibout 
ind 
ire 

mill 


5 


popularity 
+) 
the 
by no me: 
deed, mar 
ing from 


ivertise 

p 4, WhO are 

business and financial 
established an enviable 
ionorable and efficient 
land. there to n } manner in wh they tran-act their busi 


tions ot 


New Brunswi d ink ; I reputation for e 


heat and monoté , i ness in disposing of all kinds of legitimate 
well as to revel in condit ) " ife Hpusiness, negotiating partnerships, procur 
climate ind ner it ly lifferent ng special capital,«te. This concern has 
from those they ’ e he , ! d een established since 1872, and has had 
ta dealings in all parts of the United States 

Even in the case of Nev > landers in‘t| Canada; and from all that we hear of it 
thousands of whom maké« é . , . tis most deserving of support. 


th 


ne rdquarter it 
the change in 


‘ ‘ I ett Millbury. he Lap- 
these pect ced } ‘ ATill <4 ld 
one ind largely explai t 01 ‘ ion ig y ‘ E 


l D ce ~t 
of this favored part of 
our own people There building 
traction about this rhtf y cor I », 147 
vigorating and romantic re 
ly in that part of it known a the | 
of Evangeline,’ that invariably makes 
visit to it the precursor of dozens m 


$14,000 abe 
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Cotton. 


New Mlill«. 

*Connecticut, Taftville The Ponemah 
r new additi s to 
The addition will 
tone, a very large build 
lave recently purchased a 
t of new carding and comb 

ichinery of English make 


*Georgia, Douglasville Work is now 
being rapidly pushed on the new cotton 
mill in which Col. J. 8. Jame ind others 
re interested. The main building will be 
10 x 430, two stories high and basement 


Boiler and picker rooms will b« eparate 
The plant is designed to have « 
By the terms of th 


ipacity of 


ibout 15 
contract building e to be 


by the Ist of Jan 


000 spindles 
‘ omple ted 


Georgia, Dublin. cotton mill is pro- 
posed for this place ‘apt. R. C. Hen 
identified with the best interest ol th 
town, is prime mover, and it 1s expected 
that definite steps will soon be taken. 


*Maryland, Havyr le race M. Ga 
brill & Co new iil elt started 
nd a number of tl l s are Lre 


operation 


*North Carolina, Concord. We have 
a report direct from the Coleman Mfg 
‘Oo. that the foundation for it new mill 
was started out Sept l nd 
they expect to commencs 
next summer, employing 100 
mill will be equipped with 
100 looms, steam power, R. B 
president . ee Coleman 
They are now raising capital 
outfit will be required, and is 
contracted for, including steam plant, 
shafting, pulleys, automatic sprinklers, 
cotton machinery, looms, et« 


oper 


—Pennsylvania, Subscrip- 


Scottdale. 
tions for the new cooperative mill hav 
reached $72,000, and it is stated that the 
balance of $28,000 needed can be had at 
any time. The committee will probably 
meet within a few days, to complete (} 
organization of the company. A site in 
North Scottdale has been offered. 


*Rhode Island Westerly. William 
Whittam, Jr., one of the ing orporators of 
the Caledonian Textile Co., and the lead 
ing spirit in its organization, has recently 
returned from England, where he went 
to interest capital and make other inves- 
tigations in connection with the company. 
We understand that he has had good suc- 
cess, and that it looks now as if the pro- 
ject would be carried through, and work 
on the building commenced before long. 

*Tennessee, Pulaski. Recently we 
reported that B. F. McGrew would start 
a sash, cord and bag factory. Later Mr. 
McGrew wrote that he had postponed the 
matter until business had improved. He 
is now going ahead with his project, and 
expects to_be ready to start about the 
middle of October. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Alabama, Tuscaloosa. The J. Snow 
Hardware Co which operates a cotton 
mill here, is adding 80 new looms, and 
making other improvements to the ex 
tent of $10,000. The mill has been shut 
down during these repairs. 


Connecticut, Putnam. Work has be 
on the new addition to the plant of 
Putnam Mfg. Co., of which we re 
the original particulars Aug 2 
building will be 250 x 96. 
Georgia, Rome In consequence of 
iving iined a heavy government con 
ract for ivy duck for mail sacks, the 
Rome Cotton Factory will add consider 
ible new machinery. The order will keep 
them busy for nearly a year 


Yorkville The York 
Cotton Mills, which started up in 
running night and day and 

a good prospect ahead that it 
capacity of the plant will b 
largely. Col. John R. Ashe 

ind buyer. Their equipment 

pindles and 16,000 twist 

making singles and ply 


h Carolina 


*‘South Carolina, Union The Union 
Cotton Mills whom we reported last 
week adding 26,000 spindles and 800 
looms,, inform us that they are to add 
10,000 spindles and 900 looms, making their 
to@al capacity 85,240 spindles and 7300 
looms. 


Mills Starting Up. 

Atlanta. The Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills have settled the strike wit! 
their employees. They have discharged 
the negro women, and made some trans 
fers that the white operatives asked for 
The question is a race issue, and the vik 
tory of the operatives indicates that it is 
unlikely that further attempts will be 
made at present to employ 
skilled help, together with white opera 
tives 


Georgia 


negros is 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The mili 
of the Fall River Iron Works, the largest 
concern in the city, resumed operations 
Aug. 23, after a shut down of five week 
The plant employs 2700 operatives. All 
the mills here are now running. 


) 


Massachusetts, Worcester. rhe 
Saundersville, Whitinsville, Linwood and 
North Uxbridge Cotton Mills, which have 
been running 40 hours a week since Muay 
1, went on full time Aug. 23. These mill 
employed a total of 1000 hands. 


Woolen. 


New Mlills. 

*New York, Newburgh. Concerning 
Crabtree & Patchett’s new mill, we learn 
that it will make worsted yarns, in low 
and medium counts, 40s and heavier. 


*Pennsylvania, Curwensville. The new 
weave shop built by W. A. Murr has be 
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gun operations 
varn filling « 
will buy his yar! 
operated by) te 
Mr. Murr expect 


1X0) 
[NON 


thodse Islane 
sonville Mill wt 
be i) feet 
run by water 


house 


iong by 


power 


Island 
Fletcher mil 
completion 


new 
proaching 
for carding ind 
for worsted spl 
being installed 


team plant 1 


Tennessee Jar or 
that the Ja Wook 
were burned a short time 
built. The larger portion of 
is owned by the estate of 
on, and Mr. Jackson, Jr 
to be in favor of rebuilding 
that his mother will t 
The balance of the 
owned by D. T. ¢ 
manager ind who is 
mills should be rebuilt 
ip to date machinery 
not irly cover 
doing a profital 
many orders ahe 


Enlargements and Improver 


Massacht tts Pl 


Standish 
L, 


mouth 
Worsted Mil have ( 
from the Cromp 
oom Works, and will bui 

shed to accomodate them 

large increase in their 
formerly operated 22 
has been very busy 
thead. 


1iew looms 


looms 


New 
Whitney 


Hampshire 
Woolen C 
repairs, and among other 
t new storehous 7 
busy all throug 

building new yar 
spring a new office 
1ddition to their main 


mill 
buildir 
mill 


—Ontario, Breslau. G. A, Burres has pur 
chased the shoddy mill property, and will 
re-fit it as a carpet weave shop, giving en 


ployment to 10 to 15 hands 


Oregon, Oregon’ City Contract 
building the dye house, picker house 
machine shop of the Oregon 
Co., to replace those 
has been let to G. R. H. Miller 
Lawrence of Oregon City. The 
wili be 109 x 113 feet, 2 storie 
ment ind will have about 
feet more floor space tl 
the company expects to 
ery sometime in September 


recently 


Woonsocket. The d 
dition to the Woonsocket Worsted Co.'s 
plant will consist of a new storehouse 45 
x 50., two sets of worsted cards have 
been put in, making a total of eight sets. 


*Rhode Island, 


Mills Starting Up. 

Maine, Skowhegan. The Coburn Wool 
en Mills have put on a night force ind 
are now running night and day. 


Cherry Valley A new 
corporation to be Known as the Chapel 
Mills Mfg. Co. has been organized, with 
capital stock of $23,000 to operate the 


Massachusetts 


New “Wlills. 


ize 
Mr. Dootson 
s Knitting Mi 
ind which 
two mills 
Most of the 
hased ind will 


The 


ipped 


*Michigan, Grand Rapids rhe new knit. 
ting mill mentioned here will be known 
is the Globe Knitting Works. They expect 
to begin operation this month. They manu 
facture men’s, women’s and children’s 
ribbed underwear. They will operate s 
machines to start with, use electric power, 
and buy their yarn, 


*New Hampshire, Franklin Falls. Work 
is progressing rapidly on the new hosiery 
mill. Messrs. Salloway, Morrison and Mayo, 
who ive been in Europe for machinery, 
have returned. 


-*Pennsylvania, Lehighton. The deal 
which has been on foot between Mackie & 
Co. and the Board of Trade, for the location 
ot an underwear plant, has been finally 
closed, and they have taken a five years’ 
lease of premises,and agree to employ 75 
hands. The town raised upwards of $16,000, 
ind will also pay the expenses of removal 
of the plant here. 

*Pennsvivania, Norristown Plans for 
Rambo & Regar’s new Globe Knitting Mill 
iuve been finished by Messrs. Hailes & Bal- 
linger, 1200 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, and 
contract awarded. 


yivania h ) The 
ld Hosiery ; pe to have 
eir new mill in operation by the Ist of 
” will manufacture the 
fe imless hosiery, employ- 
ibout hands There will be 200 
tting machines, dye house, steam pow- 
‘apital stock $50,000., il iid in. 
harles Chipman, president: f Vv. 
Parker, treasurer; Martin C supt. 
Mr Chipman wa formerly Charles 
Chipman & Sons of the ime plac 
now Ch Chipman’'s Sons ’ Easton, 


tember. rhe 


rade of ¢ 


rles 


*Pennsylvani Pottstown Fritz & 
Krouse proprietors of the Royersford 
Hosiery Mills, whom we reported were to 
establish a branch factory here, inform 
, that the production of goods began 
ibout Sept. Ist. They will operate about 
40 machines, using gas engine for power. 
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This branch has become a necessity, 
through their increasing business and 
lack of sufficient help at Royersford. 
The Pottstown branch will be mostly for 
misses and half hose, and they will do 
the looping there. It will be enlarged 
from time to time as the necessity de- 
mands, 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—*Indiana, Fort Wayne. 
Wayne Knitting Mills inform us 
they have placed orders for their addi- 
tional machinery. Their plant will be 
enlarged at once, and with this increased 
production they hope to manufacture 
full fashioned hosiery in competition 
with foreign goods, which they claim 
they would be unable to do under the 
new tariff with their present smaller out- 
put. 


The Fort 


that 


—*North Carolina, Scotland Neck. 
Scotland Neck Cotton Mills write us that 
they will put in 50 new knitting ma- 
chines, employing 40 additional hands 
They are running on cotton hosiery and 
underwear. 


The 


Pennsylvania, N 
reth Co 
three 
be 10 


izaret The 
has let the cor et for their 
story brick additi« mill will 
X 40, with an engine house 16 2 


Naza- 


Mills Starting Up. 

—Connecticu!, Rockville. More than 20 
stockinet machines are now running at the 
Fitch Mills, which have been recently started 
up under the new management. 


—Massachusetts, Farley. The Orange 
Knitting Co. have moved into their new 
factory, which has been previously reported 
as building. 


—New Hampshire, Hillsboro Bridge. 
Contoocook Mills have 
time. 


The 
started up on full 


—*New York, Sherburne, In refer- 
ence to the knitting mill project.the com 
pany held a meeting to consider the propo 
sition of John Wild, of Utica, and others, 
relative to starting up the old knitting mill 
plant, and it is believed that #9000 or $10,000 
will be taken by the townspeople. A com 
mittee was appointed to confer with Messrs. 
Wild and John MeLaugeblin. to consider the 
matter further. It looksasthong the plant 
might be started up 


Silk. 


—Connecticut, Willimantic. The Moose- 
head Silk Co., which recently bought the 
braiding and fish line machinery from 
the L. D. Brown & Sor Co., which was 
formerly in the Natchaug mill, is now 
operating some of this machinery in the 
fourth story of the Morrison Building 
It contemplates erecting a plant which 
will employ about 40 hands. 


New 


New Jersey,Paterson. Stern 
Hermann is the name of a new firm 
which will manufacture broad silks. 
They have leased the old Cooke Locomo- 
tive Works and will install 150 looms and 
auxiliary machinery, giving employment 
to about 300 hands. 


Pohly & 


—*Pennsylvania, Bath. Hughes & Co, is 
the name of the concern which is building 
the new silk mill here Ground has 
been broken, and the work will he 
pushed forward to completion. Through 
the efforts of the Board of Trade, $15,000 was 
subscribed in Bath. It will be a two story 
brick building, 150x46, It is hoped to be 
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ready to begin operations by the Ist of 
November. 


—Pennsylvania, Coatesville. Reiling, 
David & Schoen, large silk manufacturers, 
who havea plantat Weehauken, N.J., have 
made a proposition to build a silk mill, pro- 
vided they be given a free site for the build- 
ing and exempted from taxation for ten 
years. They ask no bonus, and employ 
from 400 to 500 people. 


—*Pennsylvania, Leighton. 
Baer & Co., of Paterson, 
started foundations for a new silk mill 
here, and expect to have the same in 
operation by Nov. 1, employing 100 hands. 
Steam power. Hard silks will be pro- 
duced, 


Eugene W. 
N. J. have 


*Pennsylvania, Marietta. The new silk 
mill which Ashley & Bailey Co. are build- 
ing is now under roof, and the work of 
setting up the machinery will soon be 
completed. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Schwinn 
Bros. have purchased the mill formerly 
cupied by Aaron Jones & Sons, on Wis 
tar St near Germantown Ave For four 
years the plant has been closed. Schwinn 
Bros. will manufacture silks and bro 
ides. The work of removing the old 
machinery has begun, and the renovation 
of the plant, and its equipment with new 
machinery, will be pushed forward as 
rapidly as possible 
Pennsylvania, Plymouth. A new silk 
mill will be started at this place. It will 
be known as the Atwood Silk Co The 
practical man of the company will bd. 
Atwood, formerly of the New London and 
Stonington, Ct They will use the Rox- 
burgh Mill building. which will be equip- 
ped for a plant of 10,000 spindles. Mr 
Christopher Wrenn. who was formerly 
interested in the Roxburgh Mills, was 
largely interested in bringing it about 
We understand that the knitting industry 
formerly conducted by the Roxburgh mill 
has been abandoned. 


Ealargements and Improvements. 

Pennsylvania Allentown A three 
story brick addition 50 x 50 will be built 
for the Palace Ribbon Mfg. Co. 


*Pennsylvania, Williamsport. The ad- 
dition to John N. Stearns & Co.'s silk 
mill will be 219 x 127, one story 
high, and will be used for a weave 
rom It is understood to be the 
intention of the company to move their 
machinery from their New York City 
mill to Williamsport. They onerate 30,000 
spndles and 900 looms in New York. 


Miscellaneous. 


New Wille. 

*Iowa, Decorah. The American Linen 
& Fibre Co. was recently incorporated at 
Milwaukee, Wis. to manufacture in this 
place linen fibre from flax strand, which 
will be offered to the trade as a substi 
tute for cotton in woolen goods. Tt is 
claimed that it is much stronger tha 
cotton. An old paper mill here will be 
fitted up. and started about Sept. 10. em 
ploying about 12 hands at present. Capi 
tal stock is $500,000 President A Cc 
Place: treasurer, Phil. Allen, Jr supt 
James FE. Lapnen The company does 
not intend having a woolen mill The. 
will simply sell the fibre to the wooler 
trade. 


Maine, Portland. The Union Tinen 
Co. has been organized for the purpose of 
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manufacturing absorbent linen, jute and 
other fibres, spinning and weaving yarns, 
manufacturing pulp and paper from flax 
Josiah C. Ward of Portland, Me, is the 
president, Henry L. Cheney of Deering (a 
suburb of Portland) is treasurer. 

Massachusetts, New Bedford. It is 
probable that a large bleachery will be 
established here; 160 acres of land in 
Lakeville, near the Myricks Railroad Sta 
tion, has been purchased by a syndicat« 
of mill men, represented by J. Frank 
Knowles, treasurer of the Acushnet and 
Hathaway Mills. For some time past, 
the question of securing a proper water 
supply has been considered, and it 
been found that artesian well water of 
this property is in sufficient supply and 
proper quality to warrant securing the 
land. 


has 


Camden. Loeb & 
proprietors of the Camd 
Embroidery Co., Front 

will build a four story factory 

60 x 100, adjoining their present mill 

This plant will make Swiss 

employ about 200 hands. 


—New Jersey, 
Schoenfeld, 
Curtain & 
Pearl Sts., 


laces, Aric 


New York, Cohoes. Morris Myer! 
from Troy, has started a bedquilt f 
tory. The machinery is being placed 
position, and will give employment 
about 25 hands. 


—*North Carolina, Tarboro. John F 
Shackleford informs us that the Philade! 
phia parties who visited the town several 
weeks ago, Messrs. Morningsted & Forthen 
ber, have since written him that they have 
decided to locate their dye plant in Tarboro, 
and will put up a building 40x100, 60 h.p. 
boiler, etc. We do not know their Philadel 
phia address, and would suggest that any 
mail matter be sent in Mr. Shackleford’s 
care. 


—*Pennsjlvania, Chester. T. I. Birken & 
Co., the extensive lace mauufacturers, who 
have toreign plants in different countries 
abroad, as well as a branch tactoryjin Phila 
delphia, are the parties referred to in oat 
recent report of a new lace curtatn plant to 
be started here. Their Philadelphia repre 
sentative, J. W. Smith, bas been investiga 
ting the advantages of this location, and the 
Delaware County Trust Co. have ofiered to 
furnish the ground to erect suitable build 
ings, and equip them with power and ma 
chinery or a ten years’ lease. The matter 
has been laid before the firmin England, and 
it is expected it will be decided soon . 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


New York, Waterford. An 
addition is being built to the Waterford 
Dye Works, James A. Ranney, propri 
etor. A new dyeing machine will be put 
in, and they are increasing the capacity 
to 5000 pounds daily. 


extensive 


Island, Providence. The 
Providence Dyeing, Bleaching & Calen- 
dering Co., 52 Valley St. write us that 
their additions will consist of two stories 
added to old packing room, and convert- 
ing new packing room into a tinter room, 
to increase their tinting capacity about 
0 per cent. 


*Rhode 


‘ 


Mills Starting tp. 

—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
Hinckley knitting mill on Worcester St., 
Germantown, which has not been in ope- 
ration for five years, will be started up 
in a shert time by John N. Schwehm as 
a hair cloth and upholstery factory. The 
Chipman Mills on Wakefield St., opposite 
Ashmead, are also reported as to resume 
operations. 


Fires. 


Minnesota, Rochester Tue new Roches 
teu Wooien Mill Was very seriously damaged 
by fire in August. The lossto the machinery 
uud building was about $7500, which was 
covered by insurance. The damage will be 
immediately repaired. 


New York, Titusville. 
factory formerly operated by E. Titus & 
Sons, was completely destroyed by fire 
last week. The mill has not been run for 
four or five years. Most of the machin- 
ery had been removed. 


The old woolen 


Pennsylvania, Chester. The mills of 

Wm. Lewis & Co. were damaged by 
ire on Aug. 18th, to the extent of $1500 to 
$2000. Fully covered by insurance. 


Rhode Island, Chepatchet. The wool- 
en mill of Henry C. White & Son of this 
place was completely destroyed by fire 
Aug. 19. The fire started in the engine 
room about midnight. The mill pump 
ould not be worked, and 
the fire in the large mill building was 
oon beyond control. The mill when in 
full operation employed 1000 persons, but 

is not been running full for the past 

ears. The loss is estimated at $20,000 
nee $150,000, 


successfully 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket Fire in 

drier of the River Spinning mill caus- 
ed a fire which was put out by the mill 
’ ler 


department, without serious loss. 


Facts and Gossip. 


—Alabama, Selma At a 
stockholders of the Selma 
it was voted to increase 
trom $100 000 Lo $200,000. 


meeting of the 
Cotton Mill Co., 
the capital stock 


Alabama, Selma, At the advertised 
ale ofthe Matthews mill property Aug. 
iS, the upset price of $85,000. was not of- 
fered, and it is expected that the pro- 
perty will be again offered at a lower 
price. Several efforts have been made to 
sell this property during the past few 
months. 
Connecticut, Madison. H. J Griswold, 
who has been mwauufacturing golf and bicy 
le hosiery under his patents for fashioning 
ibbed goods on the Griswold m ichine, has 
ased his business and plant to a new com. 


a 
I 
" 
pany lately organized by New Haven people, 
t 


» be Known as the Lenox Knitting Co. 
hey expect to increase the business. The 
directors are Adolph Mendel and Isador« 
Freedman, of the firm of Mendel & Freeda 
man, New Haven, together with Mr. Gris 
wold, who remains with the company as 
manager of the factory. Mendel & Freed 
man finance the concern and sell the pro 
duct 


Connecticut, Montville The Montville 
Woolen Co., P. H. O'Keefe, proprietor, has 
restored the scule of wages that was in 
effect betore the general cut. They are run- 
ning full time, with good orders ahead. 


—Connecticut, Williamantic. M. A. 
Sullivan has bought the Conantville Mill 
property here, formerly owned by the 

olvent Natchaug Silk Co. The prop- 
erty consists of an old wooden mill. a 
new dye-house and water privilege. Mr. 
Sullivan declines to state his plans re- 
garding the property. 


[llinois, Chicago. The Klondyke Mfg. 
Co. has been organized at Portland, Me. 
for the purpose of manufacturing. con- 
verting, buying and selling textile and 
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the office 


not 


Dexter. At 
yiiders of the Dexter 
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le at 
iy, Dexter, Oct 
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auctior it 


Maine Rumford Fal \ 
pany is operating woole! 
viz. the Noone inchen Co 
formerly made I 

ow running 

tundry cloth i itented 
special wide 
ind a wool | 
ic cushion for 

N ) is pres 
Train, Smith 
urer, James 
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ll, Mass is 
working 
nine looms 
charge of 

vey Neil 
Matthew 
Roberts 


hew com 
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The mill 
ke! felt but is 
improved 
ri made 

linen 
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ro harles H 


San 
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on looms 
f 
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now 


and s« 


—Massachusetts, Clinton. The deeds have 
been passed transferring the real estate ot 
the Lancaster Mills Corporation to the 
Metropolitan Water Board, who will take 
possession soon as under the 
terms of the agreement. Eventually the 
mills will be tora down. This does not af 
fect the Lancaster Gingham mills. 


as possible 


River. The 
construction 
of incorpor 
the capital 


Ark- 


have 


*Massachusetts Fall 
wright Mills now 
received their I 


under 
ition 
show stock 
A Bower 
treasurer 
Will 


Thoma 
Patrick 
principal 


100 


in Leo 
shareholde 

shares; George 
T. Davis, John P 
Sears, 500; L. Lincolr 

& Osborn, 150; P 
ler & ] 


41K): 


tric} 
Ltrick 


Johnston, 100; 


Massachusett 
ported that the 
vill Mill, now 
‘ranklin Cotton 
asurer, will 
wh indicates 
addition will be 
machinery put 1 
for a long time that this 
verted into a woolen 


owner by th 
W F. Ray 
ind removed 
contemplated 
new woolen 
rumored 
would b 


ich 
ind 


Massachusetts Highlandvill 
outlook in the knitting ade, the 
industry of this town, 1 muct 
than last fall. Few towns iffered more 
under the Wilson law than thi ind the 
over its repeal was correspondingly 
great. The mills are taking a new least 
life, and whilst thers no 
boom, yet there is a gradual d percep 
tible change toward better times 


}OV 


of has been 


Massachusetts 
il property 
Newton Darling 
was sold at au 
ed raw material 
stuffs, and gz 
ittended by a! 
n the Blaekstone V 
in New York and 
New York was the 


Milbury The pe 
belonging to the est 

Millbury Wooler 
tion on Aug It includ 
manuf tured cloth 
eneral supplie ind wa 
imber of manufacturer! 
lley, and deal 
Boston. S Rawitzer 
heaviest purchaser. 


rsol 


Mill 
dve 
some 


ers 


of 


WORLD 


Hecht 
price 


«& Co 
were 


bought the cloth 


realized 


Millbury 
property is to 
by the present 
ot Keene The mill 

ited for a short time by 

Woolen Co which failed 

personal property was old 

week. It is well equipped, and with 
present is likely to be 
partie will start it up at 


ichusetts 
im mill 


The 
sold 


he 
owner 


the 
ind 
out 
outlook bought 


who 


once 

M 
ganization of 
ed ind 


issachusetts 
the 
the 


New Bedford 
Howland Mills is now 
property will be turn 
lew company Andrew G 
treasurer of the Piercs 

elected treasurer and 

Frederick Grinnell of Provi 
president, and the new board of 
consists, besides those mention 
Allen, Thomas M. Stetson 
Pierce, David L. Parker, wit! 
yet to filled 


The or 
complet 
#d over to the 

Pier« Jr now 
Mill ha been 
manager 
dence 1 

alirectors 
of Gilbert 
Otis N. 
two vac 


ed 


ancies be 
Massachusetts, North Andover 
htwood Mfg. Co., of which B 

imme is president looking for a 
ocation. They manufacture goods 
“and, operat % looms Their 

extending and they need 

They are considering the 


several different places. 


rig 


I 
he 
| 


is 
dress 

business i 
more room 
advantages of 


New Jersey The 
here 
Co 


Deckertown. 
which is being built 
pied the Mellor Mfg. which 
formerly been located at 52 Garfield 
Paterson The townspeople h 
mill for Mellor, and agreed to 
property from taxation for 


towel 


tory will be 


ive 
ex 


New 
Lieit 


Jersey, Pas-aic. In tulfillisenut of 
prowlse oO advance wages, Lue Algon 
quin Co. have increased wages i0 per cent. 
Lo 15 per cent. 


New Jersey, Paterson. <A curious condi 
tion of affairs prevails in regard to the 
question. Tone United Broad silk Weavers’ 
Union has adopied a schedule of wager, 
which, in Nany instances, is lower than Lhe 
weavers are to-day receiving. It is hardly 
expected, however, that the weavers wiil 
beseech their emp.oyers to reduce thei! 
wages to the level uf the Uaion seale. 


wage 


New Jersey, P 
bocker Silk Co, has 
ten time on 
th Kk. Palladine was 
creditor = tr istees to 
business until the notes 


terson, 
been 
paper 


The Knicker 
granted an ex 
maturing thi 
appointed b 
take charge of 
were paid 


of 


mor 


New Jersey, Raritan. 
Woolen Mills and the 
which are controlled 
gement have voluntarily 

tion of ten per cent. 
ir employees, which 


ago It affects 1200 


The 
Somerset 
by the 


Rarjtan 

Mfg. Co 
same man 
restored the 
in the wage 
was made four 
operatives. 


New 
gotiation 
ff the knit 
ried on at the 
ry in Rochester 
cation oft the 


York, Elmira. It is reported that 
are pending for the transfe 
goods business now car 
Monroe County penetenti 
to this city, and the lo 
business in the Elmira 
Woolen Mills, which have been shut 
down since the death of Francis Hatha 
way, the former owner. The new state 
law prohibits the manufacture of such 
goods in the pri and penetentiaric 

the necessity for the change of lo 


ons 
hence 
cation, 


New York, Ilion. A charter of incorpor- 
ation has been granted to the Impertal Knit- 
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ting Co., who operate a knitting mill pointed to issue a cir¢ ar to other manu 


und have recently tnereased their p i irers besides those present 
Capital of 37500 Wim. 8. Clark I t t ] 


asking them 
to meet at Reading at : l ate, to dis 
and Seth G. Heacock is the rge cuss further steps to be . 
holder 
Pe nnsyl , Pottstown The Parker 

New York, Mechanicy hit ( ford Kuitt ‘ il} Wismer Heistand Boot! 
Cauley, of Little Falls, N | } ; propri : wot : the 
the Beaver Knitting Mill : his plac i t lo | ; : one. on steer 
purchased from the bank t ! ing 0 ot ab © secu su 1e1 help in thei: 
luie:y operated by W.C. Iluze 
is «equipped tor the manufac 
underwear; 24 knitting muchines 
Cauley has not, et decided whether 
the muchinery to the Beaver Mills, in 
Falls, or contiuue the plant indeper 
at Mechanicville Mr. Haze’, who « 
the mill previously, failed some 


€ 
"4 


—Penn-ylvania Schuylkill Haver 
meetivg of the underwear manutacturers is 
the vicinity of schuylkill Haven wus held 
recently to consider the stute of tiade, and 
endeavor to discuss means for the improve 
ment of the condition of the underwear 
manufacturers. J. Edmund Stanton was 


chosen secretary, and a committee was ap 
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McDonald, formerly 


‘ 
I 


the Douglassville 


superin 


mill t 


ig lle, Ga is now manager of 
the Dixie Cotton Mill, LaGrange 


Milliken is now at 
Mills, Tauntor Ma 
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Odell Mills 


trip to 
turn by w 


M. C 
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both 
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t Saxa 
t the 
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il, boss d ; the Manche 
‘otton Mill has rem 


ch place 
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> Racon is now bo irde 
Cotton Mills, Durham, N 
with the Cannon Mfg. C 


former! 


‘oncor 


removed 
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Neil 


the 


d, N 


( 
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irk, | carder ; 
Manchester Cotton Mills, N 
with his family, to Greensboro 


t nd 


lich place they will 
Proximity Mills 


Allen has removed to 


Ww 


is 


formerly at Toccoa 


Wilson, formerly of La 
at Trion Factory, Ga 


now 


- <& i fami 
n r 


r 


1 1 


pinner 


C., ha 


be em 


Atlanta 


ie 


M. Burgess, formerly of Paco- 
is now at Newry, 8. C. 

Shealey has left his position at 
S. C. and gone to Augusta, Ga 


E. J. Wolfe has succeeded W. F. And 
rews as boss weaver at the Tucapau Cot 
ton Mills, Wellford, 8S. C. Mr. Wolfe held 
the position some time previously. 


G. C. Pruitt resigned his position as 
superintendent with the Tucapau Cotton 
Mills, Wellford, S. C., August 16. 


. FEF, Cabaniss is now in charge of 
the card room of the Rocky Mt. (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. He was formerly at Gas- 
tonia, N. C 


Thos. Nance has been promoted to be 
night overseer of carding at the Gastonia 
(N. C.) Cotton Mfg. Co.'s plant. He for 
merly held the place of card grinder. 


Louis Carter, recently second hand in 

pinning room of the Otis Co., Ware 

under Thos. H. Conley, overseer, 

one with the Barnesville Mfg. Co., 
Barnesville, Ga 


i L. Strolls recently at Atlanta 

Ga., has accepted a position as overseer 

carding with the Lockhart Mills, Lock 

hart, 8. C., of which C. Beach is superin 
tendent 


Albert Perry who has been out for 
six weeks with rheumatism, has returned 
to work as loom fixer in Central Mills, at 
Southbridge, Mass. 


William Marland, of Ware Mass 
who has been overseer of spinning in the 
Otis Company for the past six years 
died it his home Sunday morning 
August 15th 


John W. Chadwick, overseer of weavy 

it the Metacomet Mill, Fall River 

ll ucceed John Goss as overseer of 

weaving in Mill No. 3 of the Fall River 
Iron Works Co, 


Mr c Williams, of the Merrimack 
Mfe. < F been appointed to succeed 
C. Carry. ea treasurer of the Fiskdal 
Mills, Fis Mass. Mr. Carry retires 
on account ill health 


Timothy Corbett, boss cotton spinner 
it Amesbury, Mass., met with a very ser 
ious accident recently While riding a 
! ( he fell from his wheel, breaking 
hi ilar-bone and receiving other in 

which may prove fatal. 


VW eolen. 


James J. Regan, the well known shod 
dy id woolen manufacturer of Rock 
ville, Ct. died very suddenly on Aug. 6 
from heart disease He was about 63 
years old, and has been manufacturing 
in Rockville since 1869. He was promi 
nently identified with many of the inter 
ests of the town, and one of its leading 
citizens 


Henry Balbian has resigned his posi 
tior superintendent of the North An 
dover Mills, North Andover, Mass. Mr 
Balbian was formerly at Stafford 
Springs, Ct He goes to Lowell. John H 
Sutton who formerly filled the positior 
issumes it again 

Fr. C. Paterson is the new superintend 
ent at the Highland Mills at Huntington 
Ma He takes Mr. Taylor's place 


James Brown, boss dyer, has resigned 
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his position at Dews mill at N. Dexter, 


Me. and gone to Newburgh, N. ¥ 


—Charles H. Woo~.wury of Franklin is 
now superintendent of S. A. Owen's mill 
at Hope Valley, R. 


James Jasmine has been promoted to be 
superintendent im the American Worsted 
Co.’s mill in Woonsocket. Mr. Brogden, 
who formerly held this position, has gone 
with the Sawyer Woolen Co. at Dover, N 


Lyman Copeland has taken a position 
as boss finisher at the Oak Valley Wool- 
en Co.’s mill, Tarkiln, R. I., in place of J 
O' Kell. 


N. P. Dempsey, formerly with the 
Lawrence Dve Works. and also with the 
Nonantum Worsted Co., has accepted a 
position with the Harway Dyewood Ex 
tract & Mfg. Co. 


Edwin Lombard has resigned hi 
tion as superintendent of Ackers 
lors’ mill at Charlton City, Mass. 
Edwin W. Swift has been elected presi 
dent of the Muscogee Mfe. Co... Columbus 
Ga. James P. Kyle was elected secretary 
and treasurer. 
James Robertson, owner of the Rob 
ertson Worsted Mills at Passaic N. J 
died last week after a short illness. Mr 
tobertson was an Englishman, and cams 
to this country soon after the passage of 
the McKinley bill, and built a worsted 
mill, which he has operated successfull) 
ever since. He was 55 years old He 
leaves a widow, but no children 


f 


Windsor Falls Co of Adams 
as have secured the services of T 
Cahill as overseer of spinning 


Fred Pfeiffer has accepted a position 
as overseer of weaving in the Pekin Mill 
Manayunk, Pa. 


Alexander Knox caught his hand in a 
ecard at the mill of Schofield, Mason & 
Co. Philadelphia Pa and had three 
fingers lacerated. 


John Leonard has accepted a position 
as carder at the Madison Woolen Mills 
Madison, Me. He was formerly irder at 
the Collins Mills, Collinsville, Mass 
Eldredge, of Providence } 

1 position as boss finisher at the 


Hope Valley, R. I 


Elmer 
accepted ¢ 
S. A. Owen Mill 


John Pothier, second hand in the Co 
trexville Mill, Manville, R. I., has resigr 
ed his position. 

Harry Grimwade has been promoted 
to the position of superintendent of Aker 
& Taylor's satinet mill, at Charlton City 
Mass Mr. Grimwade succeeds Darwin 
Lombard 


Mill Co.. of 
1lesroom at 
with Thomas 


The Thomas Kay Woolen 
Salem, Oregon, haveopened a 
43 Leonard St New York 
B. Kay in charge 


Patterson succeeds Mr. Tavlor 
Highland Mills 


P.O 
as superintendent of the 
Huntington, Mass 


James FE. Brine ha iccepted a posi 
tion as overseer of the wool room of the 
Campbell Mills, Potter Hill, R. T. Mr 
Brines’ thorongh knowledge of all kinds 
of wool and his experience a in over 
seer and scourer will render him of valu 
able assistance to the Campbell Mills 
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—Thomas Goggins, formerly at Ray's 
Mill, Franklin, Mass., has accepted a 
position as spinner at Dayville, Conn. 


-Edward Craven, superintendent of the 
Watervliet Mills, West Troy, N. Y., has 
been on a trip visiting his many friends 
in Boston and Graniteville, Mass., and al- 
so his parents at Geneva. 


—Maine, Pittsfield 
doerfer, 12 years weaver with the 
Pioneer Woolen Co. has resigned and will 
live hereafter on his farm. 


Alfred Webben- 


boss 


Thomas Farrell has been appointed to 
succeed William H. Smith as master me- 
chanic in the machine shop of the Ameri- 
can Worsted Company of Woonsocket, 
R. I. Mr. Smith has been charge of 
the machine shop for a number of years. 


kstone, has 
sorter of the 
Company it Woon- 


Benjamin Barnett 
been appointed 
American Worsted 
socket, R. L 


boss 


Scott Maxwell, whose brother Archie 
Maxwell is overseer of the weave room in 
the Laconia Co.’s Mill, Biddeford Me., 
has charge of a department in the Vau- 
cluse Mill, Vaucluse, 8S. C. 


George G. Wilson, who was formerly 
boss weaver of thé Madison (Me.) Woolen 
Mill, has returned and will take charge of 
the weave room. 


John Bruns, who held a position 
overseer in one of the departments of 
Farwell Worsted Mills, Central Falls 
I has resigned Mr. Burn 
with the company the 
of the plant at this place 


since 


Thomas Smith has resigne 
tion as overseer of weaving ir 
Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R 


Dunn 


Kouit. 

Herbert Payne, 
Bros Needham, Mass I 
position with the Philadelphia Knitting 
Co. of Philadelphia in their knitting 
room 


formerly with Wye 


las accepted i 


Georgia, Barnesville. William Gee 
formerly vice-president of the Gee, Han 
son Co underwear manufac 
sold his interest in the company to J. W 
Hanson, treasurer, but will remain with 
the company at present as superintend 
ent 


turers has 


Mfg. Co Frederick, Md 
of which Mr. Zimmerman is treasurer 
ind Mr. EF. H. Ellis superintendent, is 
running over time to fill their orders. It 
is their usual custom to shut down for 
the month of August to make necessary 
repairs, but this vear they will be unable 
They have recently added con 
siderable new machinery 


The Union 


to do so 


J. Bird, who has been lately em 
} \ in a knitting mill it Hamiltor 
Ont., has returned to Methuen, Mass 
iccept a position with the Knitted I 
rics Co., by whom he had been previ« 
employed 


William J 


ib 
3] 


Robinson, for seven years 
foreman of the shipping and inspecting 
department of the plant of the Knitted 
Methuen, Mass., has resign 
ed his positior After a rest, Mr. Robi: 

on will engage in a different line of busi 


Fabrics Co 


James R tobinson will succeed his 
brother as foreman of the shipping and 
inspecting department in the mill of the 


Knitted Fabries Co,, of Methuen, Mass 
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Alizarine Black 


PATENTED) 





Distinguished from all other 
blacks by the acid test . .. 


It is an acknowledged fact that woolen goods for 
men’s wear of American manufacture, due to the 
more general use of Alizarine Dyes (including 
the Alizarine Black), are faster in color and 
therefore give better service to the public than 
the foreign goods. This is of special importance 
in view of the fact that our climate with the 
clear skies and bright sunshine is more trying 
to colors than in England, Germany or France 


Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff 
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Advertisers Whose uames do nol appear under desired heading» will please notify the 


publishers, 


Such Omissions are accidental, 


not intentional. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Architects and Mill Engineers 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, P aterson, N.J. 
Automatic Boiler Feeds. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 20 Haverhill St, 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 


Boston, 


18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 
Danforth Belting Co, 22 
Phila, Pa. : 
Fell, Geo. & Son Bolton, England. 
New Je ree y Car Spring & Rubber Co, Jersey 
cily, J ie 
siaeited Mill Su Py Co, 77 
Providence, R y 
Uimer Leather Co, Norwich, 
See also Mill Supplies 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No 3d St, 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 
Philadel hia, Pa. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher 
Pine St, New York 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Standard Mill “~s ply Co,77 Exchange P), 
Providence, R. 
Woonsocket hechtie Co, 
Boiler Compounds. 
Imperial Chemical (0, 432 Market St, 
Pa. 
Lord. G. W, 316 Union St, 
Boxes, Paper. 
Palmer, J.8, 35 Wistar $>t. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Kensington, Pa 


410 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
Chestnut St 


Exchange P) 


Conn. 


Phila, Pa 
Chestnut St, 


Chemical Co, 73 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


Phila, 


Phila, Pa 


Germantown, Pa 


Pearson, J.T, 
Braids. 
See Tapes and Braids 
Burr Pickers. 
Atlas Mtg. Co., 
Curtis & Marbie Mac 
Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. ¢ 
Business and Financial Brekers. 
Philadelphia Pa 


Newark, N. J. 


hine Co., Worcester 


Sons. Graniteville, Mass 


Riggs & Co, 575 Bourse, 


Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver 
Farnsworth Card Ciothing Co., 

Mass 
Leigh, Evan A, 

Card Feeds. 
Atlas Mfg. Co , Newark, 
Kitson Machine Co, pote ay 
Tindell, Henry, 15 ‘Grant Ave 

N.J. 
Woonsocket 
socket, 

Calico Printers’ 


, Mas 
Pittsfield, 
soston 


35 Mason Building, 


Mass. 
Harrison, 
Machine & Press Co, Woon 
Machinery and Sup- 
lies. 

New Bedford Copper Co, New 
Mass. 
See also Dyeing, 


Bedtord, 


Bleaching Machinery, etc. 


Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & 
Phila, Pa 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
cester, Mass. 
Curtis & — wy Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, P bila, 
Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 
Chemicals. 
De Ronde, A, & Co, 254 Front St, New York. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 73 Pine 
St, New York 
Chenaist. 
Huntington, Dr. H, 


Mechanic St, Worcester, 


Son, 2816 N. 4th St, 


Wor 


783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 


159 Front St, New York. 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 

Crabb, William, 
Thomas, 157 
I 


& Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Orange St., Provi 
dence, I 

Commission Merchants. 
Hayer, O. H, & Co, New York. 

Copper Print Heollers. 

New Bedford Copper Co, New 
Mass. 

Copper Work for Dyers. 
Brabender, Chas, Sr, Paterson, N. J. 

Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 

a. 
A-hworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Atherton Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble 
Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Bullough 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Kitson Machine Co, Lowell. Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

McKerrow & Bennett, 31 State St, Boston, 
Mase, 

Ma-on Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Payne, Geo. W, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I 

Saco Water Power Machine Shop, Bidde- 
ford, Me 

Stoddard, Haserick, 
ton, Mass. 

row nsend, 
dence, R 

Whitin "Mac hine Wks, Whitinsville, 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, 
socket, R, I. 

Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Atherton Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 

Co, Pawtneket, R. I. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
MeKerrow & Bennett, 31 State St, 
Mass. 

Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) 

Damper Regulators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverhil! 

®t, Boston, Mass. 


Bedford, 


2816 N 4th St, Phila, 


Machine Co, Worcester 


Wood 


American Machine 


tichards & Co, Bos 


Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi 


Mass. 
Woon 


Boston, 


Cohoes, N. Y. 
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Designers. 
Fresnel, Gustave, 125 W. 56th St, N. Y. 
Hand, F, & Co, Paterson, N. J. 


Dryers. 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Oo, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. @., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
——— B. F. Co, % Oliver St, Boston, 
ass. 


Dusters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dyeing, Bleaching and FinisHing. 


Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, wt he a R.1I. 

Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, 

Home Bleach & aye Works, P ewbnskes t and 
Valley Falls, R 

Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield. Mass. 

Webster Job Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 

Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 

Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 

Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, 
Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, 
dence, R. I. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Lincoln & Co, 44 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield, 
Vt. 

Phenix Iron Foundry, P ovidence, R. I. 

Rockwell, W.S. & Co, 

Sturtevant, 
Mass. (Drying.) 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, 
socket, R. I 

Woonsocket Napping Machine 
socket, R. I. 


Dye Sticks, 
Haedrich, E. M, 3111-2 Walnut St, 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 

Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 
York 

Ashley, T. C, & Co, 145 Milk St, Boston. 

Atteaux, F. E, & Co, 172 Purchase St, Bos 
ton, Mass. 

Bairstow, T, & Co, 211 Pearl St, New York. 

Beach & Co, Hartford, Ct. 

Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 

Bosson & Lane, 36 Centra: Wharf, Boston. 

Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Corey, 8. J, = Congre ss St, Boston 

De Ronde A, & Co, 2&4 Front St, New York. 

Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co,77 77 William 
ou ms Se 

Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 

Hanna-Schoellkopf Co, Philade iphia, Pa. 

Harway pageges & Extract Mfg. Co, 184 
Front St, 

Holliday, ead. 
New York. 

Innis & Co, 120 William St, New York. 

Jaeck Bros, J, 62-68 No. llth St, Brooklyn, 


Phila, Pa. 
Worcester, 


Wood 


Provi- 


Woon- 


Co, Woon 


& Sons, 109 William St., 


Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Jobnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 

Johnson, Wm. G, & Co, Ur 1easville, Conn 

Keller, Jobn J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N. Y. 

Klipste in, A, & Co, 122 Pearl st,N. Y. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, 79 Murray St. | he 

Matheson, W. » i & Co, 178 Front St, N. Y. 

Merrimac Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear! St, 2 

Phillips (Moro) Chemical an 131 8. 3d St, 
Phila., 

Pickhardt “ Kuttroff, New York. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 73 
Pine St, New York. 

Sharpless Dye Wood Ext. Co, 22 N. Front St, 
Phila, Pa 

Stamford Mfg. Co, 157 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

ee & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 


Sy ane & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 


Dyers and Finishers. 


Bay State Dyeing & Finishing Co, North 
Andover Depot, Mass. 


26 Cortlandt St, N. Y. 
B. F. Co, 34 Vliver St, Boston, 


Phila, Pa. 
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= Finishing Works, Williamstown 
ass. 

5 ee Worsted Mills (yarns), Bristo) 
Firth & Foster Co, Kensington, P 


Greenwood, R, & Bault Frankiord, Pa. 
“=~ Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


R. I. 
Oakdale Dye Works, 918 W. York St, Phila, 


Pawtucket preing & Bleaching Co, Paw 
tucket, R. I 
Warren, W, Thread Works. Westfield, Mass. 
Webster Job Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 
Dyers’ Clogs. 
Wildman, Jos, & Co, 1908 N 
Edgings. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electricity. 
Beacon Lamp Co, New Brunswick, N. J. 
General Electric Co, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 
J. J. Ryder & Co, 210 Westminster St, Prov 
idence, R. I. 
Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Salem Foundry & Machine Shop, Salem, 
Mass. 


Engineers, Electrical. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Engineers. Mechanical. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, E. Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Engraving on Wood. 


Ryder Co, J. J 210 Westminster St, 
dence, R. 


Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques 
American Express Co, offices in every city 
Feed Water Pumps. 


Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Pheonix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, ee 


Finishing Machinery. 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fluted Rolls. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N Y 


Thurston, A.G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
Mass. 


Fuel Oil Furnaces. 
Rockwell, W. 8, & Co, 27 Cortland St, N. Y. 
Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
HunteRodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ma. 
Rockwell, W. 8S. & Co, 26 Cortlandt St, N. ¥ 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E.Co, New London, Conn. 
Harness Varnish. 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Watson, L.8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, 
Mosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Hose and Rubber Goods. 
New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co, Jersey 
City, N. J. 
Index. 
Burr Index Co, 336 
Conn. 
Enk."Stamping. 
Witmer, D. L, & Bro, Sth St. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 


. Front St, Phila. 


Provi 


. and German 


Mass. 


Asylum St, Hartford, 


and German 
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insurance (Employers Liability). Looma. 

Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, 28 Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
Central St, Boston, Mass. cester, Mass. 
ir ar © pi -t Do s 
Knit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. Paleoont i ee Wowd 
Byram, F. A, Germantown, Pa. Sts, Philadelphia. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
N. Y. Howard, Geo. C., 178 Barker St, Phila., 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. Pa. (For wire.) 
Friedberger, Edgings, Germantown, Phila, Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass 
Pa. Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Hepast & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
a 2 Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 
Sonus & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, Woonsoc _ Machine & Press Co, Woon 
Phila socket, R. 
Weimar Bros, cor. Hope and Huntingdon 
Sts, Philadelphia. Loom Picher Menutcrnrere 
rae wrentete — Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
Knit foods mishing Miachines, cester, Mass. 
Crechet, Etc. Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Cnemate. eowing Machine Co, 1819 N. 5th Lubricators. 

St, Phila i 4 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co Jersey City, N. J. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Pbila, Pa. Lumber. 
scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass 

> 
Von Buchwald, W. C, 120 N. 7th St, Phila. [™mpers. 

delpbia, Pa. Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass, 

HKauit Goods Brushers. “Machinery Dealers. 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Front St, Phila, 
Jones, Lewis, Philodelphia, Pa Moetiantete? Tools. 

Muitting Machine Cylinders. Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Paxton & O’Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa Whiton, the D. E.'C o, New. L ondon, Conn. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. Mi ails. 

Stanton & Lewis, 318 Branch St, Phila, Pa. Walder, J, Paterson, N.J 
4 son, N.J. 

Knitting greens a Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Bohm, Albert, Agt. fur t. Stab], Germany, Curtis & Marble,Machine Co,Worcester, Ms 
114 Nassau St, New York. : Elliott & Hall, 544 Harmon st, Worceste 
Boss Kuitting nen Co, 7th and Walnut Mass ates COSCO! 

Sts, Keadinug, bP: a eats 
Brinton, H, & Uo, 318 Race St, Phila, Pa. Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. Berlin lion Brid ze Co, rhe, East Bestia, Ct. 
Champion Sewing Machine Co, N. W., cor. Ferguson, John W, P uterson, J 
American and Diamond Sts, P hila, Pa. ‘ill Supplies 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. : : ‘ 
crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. American Supply ¢ o, Prov atone e, R. I. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Co, South Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. 
Bethlehem, Pa. Buckley’s, Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson. 
Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher N 
St, Phila, Pa 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts, Phila City, N. é. ' 
delphia, Pa. Standard Mill Supply Co, 77 Exchange P), 
Kennedy, Thos (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. rovidence, R. 
Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 1711 Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass, 
Randolph St, Philadelphia, Pa. Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Leighton <r revo o, Mancne ss. os _ Napping Machines. 
Mayo Knitting fachine & Needle Co, American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
Franklin, N. H. town. Mass 
Mincligt, A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
Curtis & Mi arble Mac hine Co, Worcester, 


Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. 
New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber C 0, ), Jersey 


Nye & Tredick, , 606 > St, Phila, Pa. : fase. 
pagne, @. W- a Coy Puwtackel, Ht.  Joneetewle,@ 12 and Media Ste, Phila 
inders , ti 7 . 
eo enya. sl Sts, Phila : = Se ante maapactbanp 
o . ba <n > Paes Machine Co, Woon 


Pa. 8 
Stattord & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. ocket, 8 
Standard Muchine Co., 508 Minor St., Phila Oilless Bearings. 
delpbia, Pa. : N. American Metalline Co, w. W. Ave. and 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St. Phila, Pa. 8rd St, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Union Raveller Co, Troy, N. Y. Oil Filters. 


Knitting Needles. Dart 2te. On. Alsen. Otte. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 2¢4 Fulton St, 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, AG ~ New York. 

Corey Wm, Co, Manchester - 
ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N. J. Paiuts. ; 
American Fire Resisting Paint Co, 17 


Keystone Knitting Machine Mtg. o, Ul 
7 , srondwav, New York. 


Randolph st, Philadelphia, Pu. | is 
Lydall. H, & Foulds, Mane mebeen, onn., Devoe & Reynolds, Fulton and Williams 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, St, New York 
Franklin, ‘.H Bite. M Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Page Needle Co, Chicopee Full+, Mass, : fees : Z die Wiss ee Wen Wk 
Stoops, H. R, & Uo, 66 No. 4th St, Phila, Pa Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York 
Treat, rion, M anchester Green, Conn. Patent Solicitors. 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
laboratory Outfits. wee tiie ae a 
. ’ — > 4 ’ roy d | ) 53 , 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St Phila, Pa Benton. Mase Quinby, 53 State St, 
Lamps, Eiectric. Penstocks. 
Beacon Lamp Co, New Brunswick, N. J. Dairymple, George, Fair Haven, Vt. 
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Peroxide of Sodium. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 78 
Pine St, New York 

Picker Sticks. 

Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 

Picking, Carbeonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 

Pipe Covering (Mlaguesia). 

Keasby, R. A, 54 Warren St, New York. 

Keasby & Mattison Co, Ambler, I'a. 

Nightingale, 8.C, & Childs, Atlantic Ave, 
Boston, Mass. 

Pueumatic Conveying. 

See Ventilating. 

Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Woou 

Sts, Philadelphia. 

General Electric Co, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Howard, Geo. U., 1783 Barker St., Puiiu., a. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass 

Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Presses. 

Crawford, J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
(Power Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
Plate.) 

Curtis & Marble Machine C o,Worcester, Ms, 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St.. Philu., Pa. 

Pownall, F. H, lron Works, Jamesburg, 

Sallivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N U 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, 

Pressure Meguiaters for Steam and 

W ater. 

D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Printers and Embossers, 

Novelty Textile Printing Co, 525 W. Mth 
St, New York. 

Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Smeallie Bros, Ainsterdam, N. Y. 

Reed and Harness Manutacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence. R. 1. 
Gowdey, J. A, & Co, P wt idence, R. |. 
John Whitaker Reed Co, 19% Front St 

Worcester, Mass. 

Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 

Roller Skins. 

Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 

Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Com poni- 


” 


tien. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, V» 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. C», 45 Fulton St, 
New York 
Rooting, Paint and Paper. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills 

a oe Mfg. Co, Providence, R. |. 
E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 9380 Manton 
Ave Providence, R I. 
Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, \N. H, 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, Bristol, R. 1. 
Sample Cutters. 
Gleason, A. Il, Rockbottom, Mass. 
Schools. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Maxs. 
Vhiladelphia Textile School, Pbiia, l’a. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 

Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 

Champion Sewing Muchine Co, N. W . cor 
American and Diamond Sta, Philn, Px 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worce ter, 
Mass 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co, Salem, Mas-. 

Frame, Gibbvbuns, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila, Pa. 


Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 
Stoops, H. R, & Co, 66 No. 4th St, Phila, Pa 
Shearing Machinery 
See Dyewng, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 


Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 


Shoddiens. 
See Wool Shoddies 


Shuttles. 
See Bobbina, Spools, Shuttles, Htc, 
Silk ‘Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cCestler, Mass. 
Sinage Plates, 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms, 
Sizing. 
American Glutrose Co. Penn Mutual! Bldg, 
whila, Pa. 
Slashers. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 
N. 3 


Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Soaps. 
American Soap & Washolene Co, Cohoes, 
mM. ¥- 
au brook Mfg. Co 466 Washington St., 
¥. 


tee lia Alkali Works, Boston 
Underwood, A. J,38 South Gate 8t, Worces 
ter, Mass. 


Spindles. 
i i td Benj's, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N. 


Rot’ Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, 
Whitin Machine Wks, W hitinsville, Mass 
Spindle Tubes 
Sumford & Smith, Pa-coag, R. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
Hill, Jas, Mig. Co, Providence, R. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, $80" Manton 
Ave, Providence, RK. | 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spianing Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins 
ville, Mass. 
Spinners’ Supplies. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, Bristol, R. I 
spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N.J. 


Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Steam Boiler Insurance. 
ilartiord Steam Boller Lospection & lnsur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, 31 Milk St, 
Bo -ton. 


Steam Damper Regulators. 
Este & Seeley Co, 2¥ Haverill St, Boston 
Mass. 
Steam Engines. 
Biown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mase. 
Hooven fhe), Owens & Keutechler Co, 
liamilton, O. 
Newburgh Ice Machine & Engine Co, New 
burgh, N. 
loo wey, Fre wk, 131 N 31 St, Phila, Pa 
Steam Separators. 
D'Este & Seviey Co. (Curtis), 20 Haverill 
t., Boston. 
Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 
Steam Specialties. 
D’ Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 
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Haines, W.S.C, 136 South 4h St, Phila, Pa. 

Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 24 Fulton St, 
New York. 

Steam Traps. 

D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 
St, Boston, Mass. 
pansion). 

Haines, W.5S, 132 So. 4th St, 

Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 

Brabender, Chas, Sr, Paterson,N. J. 

Corcoran, A.J, 11 John St, New York 

Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fia. 

Hail, Amos H, No. 2nd above Cambria, 


Phila, Pa. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 
Frriedberger & Co, Germantown, Pa 
Kenyon, Jobn J, Pawtucket, R. I 
Perseverance Mills, 268240 Mascher St 
Phila, Pa. 
Weimar Bros, cor. 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Teasels. 
Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
McLauglin Bros, Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 
Temperature Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, Boston. 
Haines, W. 8, 132 Se. 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Ave, Providence, R. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 
Turbines. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct 
Curistiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa. 
Humphrey Machine Co, Keene, N. 
Hunt, Rodney, Mch. Co, Orange, Mass 
James Leffel & Co, Springfield, Ohio 
Valves. 
D’Kste & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, 
Mass. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. lst St, Boston, Mass 
New England Heating & Ventilating Cr 
Providence, R. 1. 
Philadelphia Textile 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, 
Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 116 Chambers St, New York. 
Water Pressure Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, 
Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Conn, 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa. 
Huw phrey Machine Co, Keene, N. H 
i: Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, 
Lettel, James, "& ( o, Springfield, O 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Bradway, C. P, W. Stafford, Ct. 
2 Foundry & Machine Co, Coboes 


29 Haverhill 
(return float and ex 


Phila, Pa. 


Hope and Huntington 


930 Manton 


Phila., 


bostor 


Machinery Co, Har 
Phila, Pa 
Mass 
Boston, 


Boston. 


Mass 


L offel, ‘James & ( 0, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Humpshire St, Boston. 
Replogle Governor Works, 
Smith, J. Walter, 31 No. Foster St, 

ter, Mass. 
Winders. (Hosiery.) 
Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. 


Akron, Ohio. 
Worces 
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Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 
Wool. 
Lyon, John H, & Co, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
— Chas. J. & Co, 156 N. Front St. Phila, 
"a. 
Weool Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crabb, Wm, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Maas, 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St, Provi- 
dence, R 
Wool Extracts. 
Daly, Jas. E., Paterson, N. J. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, J. 
Muhlhauser, F, C o. U levels and, "Gaio. 
Sullivan, R. Tr, 155 Federal St, Boston, Mass. 


Weool and Waste Dusters. 

Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass, 
Machine Co, Westerly, 


Stillman-Randall 
R. 1 


Weolenan Machinery. 
Alte mus, W. W, & Co, 2816 N.4th St, Pbile 


Atlas Mfg. Co., Newark, N. 

Crompton & Knowles can Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, 
Mass 

Fairmount Machine 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M.A. &Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, Rudney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 

McKerrow & Bennett, 31 State St, 
Mass. 

Payne, ¢ 


Worcester, 


Works, 224 and Wood 


Boston, 


W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Surgent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 

White, John F, 38 River St, 
R. 1. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
socket, as 

Weel, Mair and Noils. 

Fowles & Co, 102 Church St, Phila. 

Lyon, John H, & Co, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 

Muhlhauser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Webb, Chas. J, & Co, 156 N. Front St, 
Pa. 

Wool Shoddies. 

Bowers’, James, Sons, Ltd, Chester, Pa 

Daly, James E, Paterson, 4. 

Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, J. 

Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 on St, 
Philadelphia, 

Muhlhauser. F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Riverdale Woolen Co, Riverdale, 
pridge, Mass. 

Wool Sorters and Scourers. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 

Philadelphia. 
Weool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Yarns, Threads, Etc. 


Providence, 


Woon 


Phila 


North- 


Banding. 


Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Moore, C. & Co. 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 6 and 88 Franklin 
St, 

Solis, ‘Andrew J, J 
St, Boston, Maas. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 

White, James F, & Co, \. Y. and Phila, Pa 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


r, & Co, 179 Devonshire 


Carpet Yarns, 


Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
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Cotton Yarns, 

American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex. 

change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
Dana Warp Mill, Westbrook, Me. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall Riv er, Mass. 
— % Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 


Tuc 4 on Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 


Cotton Warps and Yarns. 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand St, N. Y. 

American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex 
change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. 1 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 

Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown 


Pa. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 
Hawes, O. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 
Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 
wi Alex, & Co, & Leonard St, New York 


Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchbur , Mass. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Sanford nee Co, a River, Mass. 
Sawyer, Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels “'g. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


G.ased Yarns. 


Blodgett & Orswell, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 
Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, t. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard 8t, New York. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Lock 8, Ct. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St,New York. 

Moore, C, & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Pilha, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand St, New York. 

American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex. 
change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Can pbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Clark, Wm. Co, Westerly, R. I. 

Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio, 

Clear River Mills, Pascoag, R. I. 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass 

E'chwan & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 

Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church 8t, Phila, Pa. 

G-rmantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 
Va. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Holland ¢ W«bb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 

Hyde, E. 8, 2/3 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
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Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Orswell Millis, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York. 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 

ws ha Manning & Co, 8-88 Franklin St, 


Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam 
sen, N. <¢ 

Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Walcott & Campbell spinning Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. Y. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Muss. 


Jute Yarns. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mohair Yarns. 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand St, New York. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y 
Holland & Webb, New York. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.I 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Holland & Webb, New York. 

Malcolm Millis Co, 216 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa. 
Montgomery & Co, J.R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Ramie. 
Holland & Webb, New York. 
Silk Noils and Yarns. 
Skerry, A. T, 47 Leonard St, New York. 
Suk Yarns. 
Cheaper Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


a. & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Fieming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
Hawes, 0.5, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 
Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. ¥. 

Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 

ae The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 

Clear River Mills, Pascoag, R. I. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York. 

Rockwell, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N.Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Diecatiiie 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand 8!,N. Y. 

Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa 

Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N.J. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons,cor. Broadway and 
Jefferzon St, Camden, N. J. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 

Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Porter Bros, 738 Worth St, New York. 

Sorrzer. Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St, 


Shimer, Geo , & Son, 5th and Erie Ste, Cam 
den, 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard 8t, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew 4, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass, 





Alphabetical Index 


to Advertisements. 





Abegg & Rusch. ... 
Alexander Bros., . ° 
Allegheny Worsted Mills, ° 
Altemus, W. & Son, 
American ‘aL Co., 

American Fire Resisting Paint Co, 
American Glutrose Co, ‘ ° 
American Napping Machine C 0., 
American Soap & Washoline Co. 
Am. Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Exe hange 
American Supply Co., 

Anchor Color Mfg C 0, 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, 

Armitage Manufacturing C 0, 
Ashley, T.C, & Co, 

Asho Chas, ° ° 

Ashworth Elijah, 

Atherton Machine Co., 

Atlas Mfg. Co., - 

Atteaux, 7 E.,&Co, 

Bamford & Smith, 

Barker, James, 

Bay State Dyeing &F inishing ( Co, 
Beach &Co., . ° 

Beacon L amp Co, 

Becker, Uhas. W, . 

Berlin Iron Bridge Co., 

Berry, A. Hun, 

Birch Bros., 

Bischoff, C., & Co., 

Blaisdell, P., & C oO. 

Bohm. Albert, 

Boss Knitting Mac hine Cc 0, 
Bosson & Lane, ‘ ‘ 
Boston Finishing Wor ks, 

Botany Worsted Mills, 

Bowers’ Jas, Sons, Ltd, 

Boyer. B. F, & Co, 

Brabender, Chas.,Sr., . 
Bradway, C. P, ‘ 

Branson Machine Co, 

Breedon, Wm., & Son, 

Brinton, H., & Co., 

Brophy’s Sons,T, . 

Brown, C. H, & Co, 

Brown, W. H, ° 

Buckley’s Benj , Son, 

Burr Patent Index Co. 

Burt Manutacturing Cx o, . 
Butterworth H. W. & Sons Co. 
Byram, F. A, . f 
Campbell, Geo, &C ‘0, 
Campbell & Clute, ° ° 
Catlin & Co, 

Champion Sewing Mac hine Co. 
Cheney Bros, . - : 
Christiana Machine Co, 

Clark, The William. Co,, 
Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, 
Clear River Mills, . 

Cohannet Mills, 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co., 
Cooper, Chas, . 

Corcoran, A. 5, 

Corey, 8. ye ° 

Corey, Wm., Co., 

Crabb, Wm, & Co, 

Crane Mfg. Co., 

Cranston Worsted Mills, 
Crawford, J.J. & Son.. 

Croft, Howland, Sons & Co, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Crosby & Gregory, ‘ 
Curtis & Marble Machine ¢ 0. 
Cypress Lumber Co, 
Dalrymple, Geo, 

Daly, James E., 

Dana Warp Mill, . 

Danforth Belting Co., 


page 
D’Este & Seeley Co., . ‘ ‘ ‘ - 172 
De Ronde, A, & Co ° 4 ‘ “ 16 
Devoe & Beynolde, . . ° - 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co ° ° ‘ ° . 18 
Dixie, Co, The, P ‘ ° ‘ . 18 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co., P . - 395 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, . ‘ ° 12 
Draper Company . / ‘ ° 8 
Eco Magneto Clock C 0, ‘ ‘ ; - 166 
Eichmann & Sternteryg, ; e ‘ - 138 
Elliot & Hall, . ° 16 
Employers’ ‘Liability Assurance Corp. 
oration, Ltd., ‘ 18 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Co, , . 188 
Fairmount Machine Co, a " 10 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld C ompany, 141 
Farnsworth Card C ents Co, . . 15 
Fell, Geo., & Son, : 15 
Ferguson, John W., a Back cover 
Firth & Foster C 0, ° ° ‘ - 189 
Fitchburg R. R, ° . . ° - 168 
Fleming & ¢ hapin, . . . ° . 169 
Fowles & Co., . e ° . 
Frame, Gibbons, 
Fresnel, Gustave P, 
Fried berger, C. ° 
Fuel Ee ee Co, 
Furbush. A. & Son Mac hine Co, 
Garfield Woolen ae ° 
Gavey Schoo] of Design, 
Geisenheimer & Co, Outside Back Cove e. 
General Electric Co.. . - 4170 
Germantown Spinning Co. : . - 180 
Gerry, Geo. & Son, . P = - P — 
Gleason, A. H, ° ° ‘ ° P . 15 
Goulds Mfg. Co, ° ° ° ° ‘ ° _— 
Gowdey, J. A, & Co, ‘ 16 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., 
Inside Front Cover. 
Grant Yarn Co., ‘ - 338) 
Greene & Dante Is Mfg. c oO. 
Greenwood, R., & Bault, 
Haedrich, E. M, ‘ 
Hadley Co, 
Haines, W iiiam 8, 
Hall, Amos =. 
Hand, Frede ric ac ee 
Hanna-Schoe likopf Co, 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & In- 
surence Co., 
Harway Dyewood ‘& Extra: st Co. 
Hawes, 0. 8., & Bro., 
Hayes, O H, . 
Hepner & Horwitz. 
Hepworth, John W, & Co, 
Herbst & Jones, 
Hill, Jas., Mfg. Co., 
Holbrook Mfg. Co., 
Holland & Webb, . 
Holliday, Read, & Sons, Ltd, 
Home Bleach & Dve Works, 
Hooven, Owens & Reutschler Co, 
Howard, Geo. 
Howard & Bullough Am. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, 
Huntington, Dr. H, 
Hunt, Rodney, Mac hine Co, 
Hyde. Edward S., . 
Imperial Chemic ‘al C 0., 
India Alkali Works, 
Ives, —— al T 
Jaeck, Bros., 
yaa O.8.. & Co., 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., 
Johnson, Chas. A.. & Co., 
Johnson, Wm. G, & Co 
Jones, Lewis . - F 
Keller, John J., & Co., 
Kellogg, Wm. W. . 


Machine Co., 
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Kennebec Woolen Mills, 

Kennedy, Thos, 

Kenyon,J.J, . 

Kerr Thread. Gx. - ‘ ; 

Kilburn, Liacoln & Co., : ‘ ‘ ‘ 10 
King, Alex’r & Co., : - 11 
Kitson Machine Co, 1 
Klipstein, A, & Co., 
Koechl, Victor, & Co, 139 
Krout & Fite Mtg. Co., 3 169 
Leffel, James, &Co, . : i P : 
Leigh, Evan Arthur, . : e : ‘ 12 
Leighton Machine Co., . 3 : . 159 
Lincoln & Co. a 150 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co , 

Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, , 
Lord, Geo. W., m : . » Ui 
Lowell Machine Shop, ; ‘ ° ; 2 
Lowell Textile School, 176 
Lydall, H., & Foulds, 168 
Lyon, John H. & Co., 
Magnesia, ‘ 
Maicolm Mills Co, 
Manufacturers’ Record, 176 
Manufacturers’ Record, ; 176 
Mason Machine Wks., ; . ° : 6 
Mathesen, & Co.,Wm.Jd., . : 141 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 161 
McKerrow & Bennett, : . ‘ 13 
McLaugblin Bros., : : ; 18 
Merrimac Chemical Co, a . P 
Merrow a Gis. 
Mitchell Jas. E., & Co., 
Montgomery, J. R., Co 
Monument Mille, ; 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Mueller, A, ‘ . , 
Muhlihauser, The F. Co 

Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, 

Nanz & Co, : 

New Bedford C loppe rCo.. . 

Newburgh Ice Machine & Engine C 0, 
New England Thread Co, 

New England Ventilating & He sating ( oO. 
New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co, 

N. Y. & Boston Dve «00d Co, 

North American Metaline Co., 

Novelty Textile Printing Co, 

Nye & Tredick, 3 
Oakdale Dye Wor ks, 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 4 
Orswell Mills, 

Page Needle Co, 

Palmer, John 8., 

Parks & Woolson Mac hine 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleac hing ¢ oO. 
Paxton & O'Neill, . 

Payne, G.W, & Co, 

Pearson, J. T., 

Pepper Mig. Co. 

Phenix Iron Foundry, : 
Philadelphia Textile Machine ry Co., 
Philadelphia Textile School, ° 
Pickhardt& Kuttroff, 4 

Porter Bros & Co, 

Pownall, F. H, Iron Work-, 

Quilter, James H, . 

Replogle Governor Works, 

Riggs & Co, ° ° 
Viverdale Woolen c oO, 

Robertson, J. L, & Sons, 


114. Bac k Cov er. 


Back Covet 
; ‘ ‘ 136 
jaltimore, 
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131 
132 


132 


‘Co. 
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Rockwell, E.M., . 

Rockwell, W. 8, '& Co, 3 

Roessler & Hasslac her Chemicu! Co 
Ryder, J. J., Co.. p 

Ryle, Will liam, & Co. 

Saco Water Powe +r Mac hine Shop 
Salem Foundry & Machine Shop, 
Santord Spinning Co... 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, 

Sawyer, Manning & Co. 

Schofiel: 1, Geo. L., . 

Scott & Williams 

Sharpless Dyewood E xtract Co. 
Shimer, Geo, & Son 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 
Smeallie Bros, . 
Smith, J. Walter, 
Solis, Andrew J. J 
Stafford & Ho t, 
Stamford Mtg. Co., a 
Standard Machine Co., 
Standard Mill Supply Co, 
Stanton & Lewis, 
Stearns, A. T, L um) er C Oo, 


r., & Co., 


Stillman Randall Mac hine Co. a ‘ 
Richards & Co, 


Stoddard, Has-erick, 
Stoops, H. R, & Co, 
Stone & Ware Co, : : 
Sturtevant, B. F, ¢ Inside suck Cover 
Sullivan, R. T, ° ; : : | 
Sullivan Machinery Co, » ‘ ° 18 
Sykes & Street, 143 
Taylor, vomee, 163 
Thurston, A. - 
Tindell, Meee, 5) | 
Toomey, Frank, ° ‘ ° - 126 
Torrance Mfg. Co, " . ‘ . . — 
Townrend, Thos, . . ‘ : , 17 
Treat, Orion, P 169 
Tucker & CookMtg. Co., 131 
Ulmer Leather Co, 174 
Underwood, A.J, , ‘: - 150 
Union Raveler Co, : é ‘ r — 
Universal Windiag Co., 128 
Von Bochwald, a 168 
Wulcott ° Cc wo 11S; pinning C Oo, 134 
Walder, ‘ , . ‘ 16 
Ward & sacar, ° ° . . ° 16 
ene well Peoste Co. ‘ 168 
Warren, . Thread Works, 130 
Warren ¢ ma “mie al Co, Outside Back C over. 
Watson, L.8, Mfg.Co, . ° ° R 16 
Webb, Chas. J. & Co., . ; 151 
Webster Job Dye Works, 135 
Weimar Bros, , ; : : 169 
Whitaker, John, Reed Co, . ° p 17 
Whitcomb, H, C, & Co, 149 
White, James F. & Co., ; 132 
White, John F, ° ; ° . 18 
Whitin Machine Works, 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Whiton D. E. Machine Co., ‘ 

Whittier Cotton Mills, 

Wildman, Joseph, & Co, 

Williams, Fee 

Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 

Woolford, Shall 

Woonsocket Machine & Press C o, 
Woonsocket Napping Machinery Co, 
Woonsocket Shuttle Co, 

Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


-& Son, 





Water Heaters 


IT PAYS 


to consult our CATALOG 


Steam Separators, 


wher in need of Oil Extractors, 
Indicators, Exhaust Heads, Feed 
It is yours for the asking. 


Engine 
Oil Filters. 


JAS. L. ROBERTSON & SONS, 
204 Fulton St.. 


New York. 12 Pearl St,., Boston 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The wivertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD, 


or inquiries concerning them may be addressed 


directly to “Information Department, 


TEXTILE WORLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 
able agents, superintendents and foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


furnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is 


secured. 


made until position is 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited, 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manufacturers, 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1268 Woelen superintendent or de 

as siguer. First-class experience in 
England and America. A first-class man in 
every wuy; age 34; married Faney wor 
steds, cheviot-, novelty goods, cassimeres, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 
dyes, worsteds and cheviots. 


1170 Woolen Superintendent wants 
A position as superintendent and de 
signer of u small mill, or superintendent of 
alarge mill Aged4; marrried. Don’t want 
a position in any of the Southern or Western 
stutes. Has worked on a great variety of 
goods, and can refer to reliable p urties 


1290 Manufacturer from Scotland 
asih wishes situation as superintendent 
thoroughly practical in Secvutch tweeds, 
cheviots, Saxonies, plaids, etc ,tiom wools 
to finished cloth. Will start with small 
salary. 


1255 Felts. The adiverti-er has a thor 
= ough, practicnul knowledge of all the 
details connected with the manufacture of 
paper mukers’ felts and jackets; especially 
adapted for fast running machines; 
reason why he is now in the market; recom 
mended by past employers. 


good 


1250 Superintendent, or would accept 
an a position «8s designer in a good 
woolen mill Understanis fanev cas-i 
meres, cloakings kerseys, 
uatons and worsted- Can produce the 
Jnequard effect on an ordinarv cotton, 
Knowles loom. R-fers to good mills 


1239 Aman who understands the 
a7" manufacturing of woolens in all the 
details, is open for an offer. Is an experi 
enced manager, and is at present in charge 
ota mill that is being run ata profit 


dress goods, 


1227 4 Superintendent with 

aml ough practical training in 

departments of a woolen mill making wors 
ted cussimeres, dress goods, cloakings 
overcoatings, robes, blankets, shawls, et« 
Has a thorough knowledge of designing and 
has held position in first class mill, to which 


he can refer. 
1231 Manufacturer. One who has tad 
an a thorough experience in the man 
agement of a mill of his own, and who can 
show proof as to his ability, is now in the 
market for a position as superintendent o1 
assistant superintendent with any good 
company. Age 40; married. 


1219 Superintendent. A young man 

=A" who has bad » practical experience 
in every department of a woolen mill, in 
cluding designing, wi-hes to secure a posi 
tion as superintendent, designer or both. 
Is highly recommended by his present em 
ployers for whom he holds a position as 
overseer. His stiong points are on cassi- 
meres, cheviots and Unions 


12¢ )s Designer or Superintendent. 
= Graduate of textile schoo!. Experi 
enced in most kinds of woolens During 
the eight years very successful on fancy 
worsteds and cassimeres. also overcoatings 
% years of age and married. The best of 
references as to ability and character. 


1222 Superintendent, Designer and 
<< Weaver. Wants a position in woolen 

or worsted mill. Understan:!s the work 

thoroughly, on a great variety of gvods, 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1265 Superiniendent wants position as 

an superintendent of cotton cloth mill. 
Has had charge of exch department in the 
mill; aged 28 years; married, 


1266 Cotton superintendent wants po- 

= sition. Outon account of wil) shut- 
ting down Understands fancy and plain 
cottons, white and colored. Has a first-class 


record, 


superintendent 
sheetings, 


or carder. 
ginghams, fine 
Nearly all 
References all right. 


1267 Cotton 

= Printe-, 
and coarse, white and colored. 
kinds of machinery. 
Age 47; married 


~IHQ Cotton § superintendent, carder 
aU: " ; Y 
spinner and dresser; 43; married 
Has held position in some of the best mills; 
is strictly temperate, and well recom 
mended Cotton, flannels, ginghams, cro 
chet and Marseilles quilts, ete 


1184 Cotton Mill Superintendent, 

wants position Age 50; married 
Sheetings, shirtings, drills, ete.; also all 
kinds of yarns and yarn dyeing. Has good 
references, Superintendent eighteen years 
at one mill 


1236 Superintendent of cotton mili de 

at. sires to change positions Is thor 
oughly competent, steady and reliable 
Good mechanic and a good manager. Has 
push and executive ability. Over 15 years 
experience, and fully understands how to 
keep production right as to quality, quan 
tity and lowest co-t. Best sy-tem of econ- 
omy maintained. First class references can 
be given 





TEXTILE WORLD 





WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1249 Carder and Spinner, woolen, 

—*" wants position. Familisr with a 
great variety of goods. 37 and married. 
1248 Carder, woolen. Age 37 years; 

#0 married. 10 years with one of the 
best mills in New Engiand. Dress goods, 
beavers, blankets, cotton warp hair lines 
and kerseys. 


1230 Superintendent or Carder aud 

" spinner wants position in wor len 
mill. Age 30; married. Can t:ke position 
at once. Familiar with jeans, cassimeres, 
flannel-, knit goods and ~hodiies, 


1233 Felt Overseer of Carding. A good 
-’ man on felt or woolen goods. Aged 
35; married. Can refer to past employers. 


1082 Weoolen carder experienced on 
CO all classes of underwear lus 
worked for eight years in one mill, 29 years 


of age and married. Good references. 
1241 Woolen Carder. Age 40; married. 
= Uverseer }4 years in one place. Lng 
experience on all-wool, wool and cotton 
mixed, shoddy, etc. Temperate, and can 
furnish good references. Prefers Philadel 
phia. 
1197 Woolen Carder wants position. 
“t Overseer over 16 year- in some of the 
best woolen mills. Accustomed to all kinds 
ot work. Age 50; married. Well recom. 
mended. 


1190 Woolen Carder or Spinner. Axe 
: 7; married’ One reeler and one 
in family. Has been overseer and 
spinner for the last fifteen years for one 
firm, which is now out of business. Kefers 
to past employers. Can take position at 
once. Familiar with wool shoddy and 
ec *tton; Farbush, Lee and other makes of 
machinery. 


plecer 


ARGH First class Carder, now employed, 
<< wishes a betier position. Has tne 
best of references from good mills. Excel 
lent manager of help. Ave 35; married. 
Experience on broadcloth, dress gco'ts, 
covert cloth and meltons 


1270 Al Carder, wool or ce vtton, Il 
“i vears experience, first-class refer 
ences, reliab!e, temperate and industrions, 
desires immediate position. Age 30. Will 
go any where. 


COTTON CARDERS. 


1291 Overseer of Carding and Spin- 
os ning. Would like to chanee frm 
present position to something bitter, Fa 
miliar with Davis & Furber cards an! mu'es, 
Cleveland car's, Johnson & Bassett mules 
Excellent references. Has been superin 
tendent in several mills. Could al<o take 
position as assistant superintendent of hosi 
ery mill 





1277 Young Frenchman, with wide expe- 
ati rience and good references, wants 
position as boss carder. Age 48; married, 


1 138 Secont hand of cotton carding 
YO wants position. Has had a good ex 
perience in that position. References. 


1260 Youn¢c Man who has worked up 
= through carding rooms of some of 
the best mills in New Evgiand, wants posi 
tion as overseer in New England or Middle 
States, Age27. Not married 


910 Overseer of cotton carding. Good 
e man on white or colored yarns, for 
plain or fancy work. Age 42; married. 

‘3 Second 
1238 37; married. 


hand of cotton carding. 
Open for engagement. 





910 Esa good carder on plain, colored 
: and fancy white stock. Age 41. $2.50 
and up. 


5 )2 A First class cotton carder and spin 
~ ner is open for anengagement. Refer 
ences are of the best. 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1 IST Young Mau wants position as boss 

a spinner. Experience in first-class 
mills on cassimeres, kerreys, cheviots, sati 
nets; knows Davis & Furber, Paul and John 
son & Bassett machines. Age 29 Wife 
works in mill. 


l 195 Spinner, Woolen. American; age 
“ 81; married. Experienced on yarns 
from lto712run. Refers to pust and pres 
entemployers. Wants position ax overseer. 
Will not go to Southern State-, Canada or 
Counecticut. Is an experienced over-eer. 


1152 Woolen Spinner wants position 

“<= as overseer or 2d hand, in Southern 
cr Western States, or Pennsylvania. Age20; 
single. Understands Johnsen & Bassett 
operators and mules. Has worked on a 
variety of goods. Goo:l recommendations as 
to character and ability. 


1 1 12 Overseer of Woolen Spinning 

“~ wants position. Has first-class ret 
erenCes. Age 37. Wages reasonable. Will 
accept second band’s position. 


1276 Spinner, woolen. Wool and shoddy 
& frum 1-2 to 10 run, cassimeres, flan 
nels, dress goods, underwear and blanketr. 
Davis & Furber, Furbush & Sons, Johnson & 
Basset, and Schmidt machinery. Good ref 
erences. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


1284 Eleven years as Overseer in 
“= Nist.ciuss gingham mill, with other 
experience, hus fitted this man for good 
position in charge of ring spinning, 8pool- 
ing and warping. Age 40. French Ameri 
can; married. 


1223 Wants position as Overseer of 

<<" Spinning or Twisting, or both, Fa 
miliar with fine or course numbers. Kefers 
to past and present employers. 


YT) Second Mand of cotion ring spin- 

= ning Wants position in Masrachu 
setts, Rhode Island, Maine or New York. 
Age 23; married, 
1280 Wanted, situation as overseer or 

& second haad of mule spinning by a 
thorough, practical man. 
fiom past and present employers. 
stands all Euglish makes of mules, 
South or Canada 


Goo references 
Under 
Will go 


1243 Mule spinner; cotton. Age 36; mur 
“2 ried. Prefers New York or Massa- 
chusetts; reterences. 


1198 Cotton Spinner, spooling, warp- 

“© ing, slashing, web drawing, skein 
winding and quilting on linen. Well recom. 
mended, Age 42; married. Has worked in 
some of the best mills. Will go anywhere. 
Would accept a good second hand’s position. 


of King Spianing, 
warping aud slashing 


Overse 

1158 pear 
spooling, 

Wants position on white work, fine or coarse. 


Age 46; single. Will go anywhere. Good 
relerences, Familiar with Mason, Bedford, 
Lowell and Fales & Jencks machinery. 





SITUATIONS 


WANTED 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1008 Wants boss job in flannel mi 
Northern New England preferred, 

also a good man for dresser or fixer, has 

worked on flannels, serges, cheviots, fancy 


dress goods. Is 34, married. 

1216 Weaving and Dressing. Man 
“ wants position as overs: er of weav- 

ing or dressing, or both, in some good 

woolen mill. Has bad 16 years’ experience. 

Can pick patterns and figure yarns. Has 


references. 

125: Weaver, Designer or Superin- 
-—* tendent Open fora position. Re 

fers to past and present employers. Aged 

47; married. Worsted cloakings, cussi 

meres and dress goods. 


1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 
e wants position. Would accept 2nd 
hand’s position in a good mill, American; 
protestant; age 36; -~ingle. Good man on 
Knowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber., Cassimeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels Will not go South, West or 
Pennsylvania. 
1273 Woolen weaver 
abe Age 35; married 
. 


wants position. 
A first class man. 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


1242 Overseer Cotton Weaving. 

—*< Familiar with plain cloths, sateens, 
fancy checks and stripes, box looms and 
dubbies. Reterences Age 43; married. 
Oue weaver, one twister in family. 


1235 Cotten man wants position as 
& overseer of cotton weaving. Prints, 
twills, satins, denims, cheviots, lenoe-, etc. 
Crompton, Knowles, Lowell, Whiting and 
English looms. 


1288 Overseer of Cotton or Worsted 


Familiar 
fancy 


weaving wants position. 
with all kirds of looms; 
work. Age45; married. 


1281 Overseer of Weaving. Eny lish- 

man; age 36; married. At present 
employed in good mill. Would like a posi 
tion paying more than $3.00. Experience on 
fine ginghams, plain and fancy cotton and 


worsted dress goods. 
1261 Weaver. 
ad and silk goods. 


in first-class mills. 
] 76 Wanted a situation as cotton weaver 
‘ or a8 superintendent; am a strictly 
temperate man; married; 40 years old; am 
a practical man anda pusher. Will go any 
where, and at any price to suit the times. 
Will guarantee sati<fuction in every respect. 
Now employed. Correspondence invited 
Can furnish good references if required. 
1247 Elastic weaver wants position as 
“. overseer. Used to cotton web, elas- 
tic suspenders, silk neck wear, dress goods 


and handkerchiets. 28 
176 Wanted. A position as overseer of 
weaving, second hand or loom fixer, 
either in a «cotton, woolen or jute bagging 
mill, by a faithful, sober, steady man, folly 
capable in either of the above positions. 
Referenees furnished as to character and 
experience, 


plain or 


Cotton, woolen, ramie 
Good experience 


FINISHERS. 


1041 Woolen Finisher. Has had ex 
perience on fancy and piece dyed 
goods, cassmeretes, cheviots, worsteds, ker 
seys and dress goods. Wants position as 
overseer or second hand in New England 
States. Age 2% vears. Will work for $250 
per day. 
wants position as 2nd hend in 
some first-cla~s mill. Has had a good ex 
perience as 2nd hand, and reters to past and 
present employers; age 28, Especially 
atrong on Scotch tweed-, dress goods and 
fancy cassimeres, Familiar with English 


and American machinery. 

] 9) ] 4 Woolen aad Worsted Finisher. 
= A first class man. One thut has had 

a thorough experience in one of the best 

mills in New England 


YI Worsted or Woolen Finisher. 
=< One of the best men im the country 
Age 36; married. Evglis’. Has had charge 
of the leading mills in this countrv. His ex 
perience covers woolen and worsted men’s 
wear, also ladies’ dress goods, overcoatings, 
cloaking.etc. Under-tunds the new German 
finish applic ble for dress goods upto eigbt 
ounces. By stiffening on the back this finish 
makes single warp filling goods equal tu 
two-rly. 


1285 


Young Man with Experience 
on almost all lines of woolens and 
worsteds. He never held boss job, but feels 
able to fill «uch a position Age 25; not 
married. First-class references. Would 
take second-hand position or as boss fuller 
or boss shearer. 





DYERS. 


1292 Woolen Dyer with experience 

=*’= also in mixes, piece dyes, rags, hosi- 
ery, black eotton, waste and shoddy. Has 
held boss job several years. Age 34; mar- 
ried. Very good references 


1b 79 Ten years as Boss Dyer. 

=" Wants position anywhere except in 
Can accept position at once 
Age 40; 


South or West 
Specialty, cotton skein, raw stock. 
married. 


919 Gieod Man on Kait Geods wants 
“+A position as dyer or bleacher. Age 40; 
Good references. 


maried. 

1278 Dyer. Woolen cassimeres, chevi 
='© ots, meltons, overcoatings, kerseys. 

dress goods, shawls, Government blues. 
126 Dyer on cassimeres, chinchillas, 
= kerseys, frieze, cloakings, piece 

dyes, raw wool, raw cotton, cotion yarns 


and plush:s; 43; married. Fair pay. Ref 
erences 


1218 Dyer of Fast Colors, On woo! 
#10 ani worsted in the stock, slub, yarn 
and piece, and who is a graduate chemist of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Wants a situation. 

1201 Wants position in laboratory man 
ad ufacturing, house or mills, or would 

accept a position as second hand of dyeing. 

Age 28; single. Has been employed by two 

of the best houses in the country. Can take 

position at once Western and Southern 


States burred out. 

1234 Dyer, woolen. Aged 27; married. 
an Strictly temperate. Out of a posi- 

tion through causes over which he had no 

control. Is recommended by some of the 

solid men. Wool slubbing, skein and piece 

goods, also indigo vats, 





FEXTILE WORLD 





KNITTERS. 


122. Knit. Superintendent. Under 
=—<* stands all makes of machines; silk, 
weol, merino, worsted, lisle and ¢ tton 


goods. References all right. Age 35 years. 


ar 
12% I the manufacture of ho-i- rv from the 
fleece to the case, and is a geod munrger. 
Desires to correspond with parties wishing 
toemploy such # man 


A man wht! oroughly understands 


1294 Knitter or Machinist. Under 

Ss sti reniniess hosrery and lnteh 

needie machines; ribbed bo-tery and under 

wesr. Young man; good references. 

127: Hosiery superintendent wan's po 
& sition; married. Long experience 


on men’s, women’s and children’s woolen 
hosiery. 


QR7 Superintendent. Isa practical mill 
OOF man with 20 year’s experience incard 
ing, spooling and knitting. Age 35. Now 
employed in one of the best mills in New 


England. 
}257 Superintendent of knitting 

#j#J( wants position; is a finisher and 
understands every part of the business, in- 
cluding shipping all kinds of goods, fabries, 
cotton, worsteds, silks, wool on all kinds of 
shapes, and flat good-; most all kinds of 
knitting machinery and finishing machin 
ery; age 32; married; reters to past record 


mill 


1164 Wants Position as superintendent 

of hosiery mill, or overseer of 
woolen carding and spinning. 35 years of 
age; 9 workers in family. Has good refer 
ences, and has had a good experience. For 
further information address No. 1164, care 


Guild & Lord. 

117: Wants Position as overseer of 
~ knitting department. Understands 

all kinds of machines; plush work, vertical 

stripes, full fashioned flat cuff, rib knitting, 

etc. Refers to good people who have known 

him for 28 years, and others; age 38, married 





DESIGNERS. 


Age 25; 
on cotton o1 


1975 Designer or assistant. 
“'*? married A good man 


worsted fancy dress goods. Jacquard and 


box looms. 
1245 Designer, or superintendent anid 
~ . . " 
~ desiunet fhoroughly experienced 
as superintendentand designer. References 
allright. Familiar with a great variety of 


goods 

1263 Assistant Designer or Assistant 
=a’ Superintendent. Has received a 
practical miil experience, and isa graduate 
of the Philadelphia Textile School. Unions, 
ecxssimeres, suiting, cloakings. Age 24 
years. 


igner or Woolen Super 
Age 39. Good, steudy 
Refers to prst employers. 


1259 Color De 
=~" intendent 
reliable man. 


12 52. Desiguer, Weaver or Dresser. 

a~*<— Aged 40 years; married. Familiar 
with nearly all kinds of men’s wear, piece 
dyes, etc. Refers to past and present em 
ployers. 


| ] 74 W oolen Superintendent wants a 

‘ position #8 superintendent, designer 
or weaver. Age47; murried. Crompton or 
Knowles looms, cheviots, suitings, tricots 
and face goods Don’t want a position in 
Canada. Good references. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1283 Laboratory Chemist with experi- 
-\“" e ce in large mills and supply house 

desires position. A moderate salary. 

| *)( ss Bookkeeper with 22 year,’ experi 
a" ence in woolen and worsted mills; 

excellent references. Age 50. Wants pet 

menent position with moderate salary. 


1282 Foreman Roller Covering and Belts 

«“'= seven years, and four vears foreman 
in large mill-. Excellent references. A re- 
li. ble young man 


) y~ Silk Superintendent is open tor 
= un engagement with a first-class 
company. Hus athorongh knowledge of all 
the details connected with the manufactur 
ing of silk tibbons and hat bands, from 
throwing tothe finished product. Has held 
the po-ition of -uperin‘endent of a first-class 
mili for several years. Under 30 years ot 
age, and married. Has the be-t of refer 
ences. For any farther information address 
this paper. 


Position 
with a 
or 


wanted by a 
second class 
mechanic. Is a 


1 27 l Engineer. 
= young man 
license, as engineer 
reliable man. Age 2l. 


l ) 4 ] Overseer of Wool Sorting wants 

. position. Understands sorting and 
grading in all its branches; 20 years experi 
ence as sorter. Can give the best ot 
references from past and presentemployers. 
Is a good judge of the shrinkage of wool, and 
under-tands+ the selection of woo! in market 
for mill. Has six workers tn family. 


1209 ® 


boss 


ok-heeper is open for an en 
gavement. Will accept a position 
in any Stste. Could take a position at once. 
Has first-class references. 
1 1 56 tnd Hand of Dyeing or overseer 
. of washing and bleuching wants po 
sition. Familinr with knit goods, wool. 
Age 33. Don’t want a position in Canada or 
the Western or Southern states. Can take 
po-ition at once; good references. 


1162 Good Man for Beaming De- 
“~ partment. On heavy sized, plain 
calicoes and colored cotton goods, twills 
and sheetings. Willgo anywhere. Age 33; 
married. Good references. 
1 175 Finisher or Dyer, woolen goods, 
'Y wants position in Western or South. 
ern States ca-simeres, blankets, dress 
goods, ete tef-rs to mills in which he has 
held position as overseer; age 43; married. 
References are good, 


1229 


dress goods G 


Overseer of woolen 
Age 30. Men’s wear and 
od references. 


Dresser 


dre-sing 


1228 Shearer. Wunts position as over 
“<— seer of shearing. Good man on cas. 
simeres, worsteds, unions and cheviots, 
Age 25; manried. References. 


1192 Worsted Steam Dresser wants 

“= postion as overseer, Has worked 
in some ot the best mill« in England and 
America. Has high references; ave 36; mar 
ried Has a thorough knowledge of both 
plain and fancy work. 


1087 
Married 


Overseer of Beaming, Design- 
ing or Weaving. 35 years of age. 

Has worked on dress goods, silk 
striped shirtines, pantaloon goods, ging 
hams. ete. Highly recommended. Will go 
anywhere in the Unt'ed States. 


‘(° Haimitter. 
LO66 wear, cotton 
ences 


under 
reter- 


single; 
worsted; 


Age 25; 
and 
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RIGGS & COMPANY, ate Oil Filters... 


ESTABLISHED IN 1872. 





are the largest manufacturers 


B F- d Fj . | & k | | a Cross” Filter has been on 
USIRESS an inancia 10 ers. FZ the market 7 successful years. 
Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. ., - reek. po Scene ane Woolen 
Sell all kinds of legitimate bus'ness, nego ) Mills. Capacities 3 to 120 gals. 
tiate partnerships, procure special capital, J a per day. Senton approval. Re- 
rell stocks and bends of fir-t-clas- manufac : duces oil bills 50%, Interesting 
turing and mineral corporations, and act as “ reading matter upon request 
trustees and tran-fer agents. usiness F a The BURT MANUFACTURING ca. 
transacted in all parts of the Union and Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Canada, | 


Tho-re writing us for our terms will kindly 
state amountinvelved, as they are governed 
thereby according to a uniform list of rates oO. ca e Hayes & Co., 
eeSecond hand Hydro-Ex A . 
WANTED tractor, 40 or 42, engine WOOLENS ... NEW YORK. 


driven, Copper baskets; also one Dennis or 


Crawford Hollow Steam Plate Press. Ad OUT FOR BUSINESS, WANT THE 
dress, , <= ; 
WAYNE KNITTING MILLS, PRODUCTION OF GOOD MILLS. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana. 











VV RIGHT’s 


Water Wheel Governor. 


FORK SPECIAL FRICES UNTII 
POVEMBEK Ist, Al DRESS 


J. WALTER SMITH 


31 No. Foster St., 
WORCESTER, - - MASS. 





THE ARMITAGE saan thon ie gg COMPANY, 
RICHMOND, 


GRAVEL, SLAC AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


MANUFACTURERS © F-—————_ 
Two and Three-ply Asphalt Ready Rooting for roofs of any de scription, water, acid and 
fire proot; more durable than metal; easily applie. Tarred Felts, Building, Sheathing 
and Insulating Papers, Rooting Pitch, Paving Pitch, Roof Paints and Roof Coating, 
Black Varnish, Ammonia, Ktc. Write for Samples, Prices and Catalogues Quality 
and Workmanship Guaranteed. 


A. J. CORCORAN’S 7 
Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE YFPwERYFECT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. or other woods. 
Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
OFFICI AND SALESROOMS 


muaes* No. ti John St., New York City. 
DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 
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FACTORY SITES 


At BUENA VISTA, VA., In Shenandoah Valley. 


For Shirt Factories, Knitting Mulls, Overall Factories, and S'‘ove Foundries 
Suitable buildings can be obtained on easy terms; water power can be ap- 
plied. The ©, & O.an!N. & W. railroads pas: through the town, giving good 
shipping facilities. Water suitable for laundry purposes, good climate, cheap 
living, and an abundance ot iotelligent and reliable class of labor. 


For particulars address, JNO, T. McKEE, Buena Vista, Va. 


At Auction Modern, Machinery, Buildings. Finest 


clear, soft water. Low taxes and freight 


ee {| rates. Sold by order of tne court. A 

U y grand opportunity for a practical rill 

2 man, with a small capital. Write for 

Equipped particulars, full description, inventory, 
and photographs to 


Woolen J. S. WALKER, 


s Agent for Court Commissioners, 
Mill Lynchburg, Va. 


FOR SALE, SECOND-HAND MAGHINERY, FOR SALE. 


Double Corliss Engine cylinder 2 xin. 
iene 13. Single Ce fies - 2, eylinder 12x36 is 4 New and Second-hand Noble Combs, Gil 
0-30 and 100 H. P. A ~ neines Boxes, Drawing, Spinning and Twisting 
Large stock of Plain Slid ve Engines, Boilers par Macnines. Also 72 in., 8 in.,115in., Knowle- 
Pumps, Feed Water Heater mth lan Shaper Looms, fitted up for Jacquard work, Co; 
an L i ling ; ae Winders, Chenille Reele, Chenille Catter- 
08, anc od-workir y pats 
sieden ak teeenaicaaiin Mae. aaieneeeeais acai in ganene nud Tassell Making Machines. All ki d «of 
ully, FRANK TUOOMEY 1 No. 3rd hiladelph ( hange Wherls for worsted mills, Belting 
and Mill Supplies kept in stock. Apply to 














et it stores 
MN England, al 28 Strawberry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
soaline of something : » sell the smaller 
retail stores, I have a fine acquaintance 
and large trade in this section, and believe J B Farrar S H 
I can sell almost anything that is sullable to oe & ons, Halifax, England, 
this trade. Addrsss, °*M,” care Textile Mires. Spinning. Drawing, and Tw ist- 


World, Boston, Mass. ng Machinery. 


FOR SALE MANUFACTURERS. 


On easy terms Five story brick mill, two 
hours from NY. City. in New York state. | to sell in the 
Communication by three lines of railroad. | | WANT T0 GET AN ACCOUNT New Eng 
Track laid to door of mill. 70,000 square feet | : : # 
ot floor space, Coal very cheap. Helpabun | land tates. Can sell big retail stores, and 
dant at low rates. Lot 175 feet tront, 139 feet big bills ef goods. Want something that 


deep; Building 75 feet tront, 137 feet deep; | will pay fair profit Address “B,” cars 
Annex 42 feet tront; lighton all sides Ad Textile World, Boston, Muss 


dress, J. B. J., Textile World Office, Boston. 
Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! SPINNER OR WEAVER, sonnets 


Germany and Russia, un! has splendid 

A new plant, capacity 100 dozen — day. recommendations from them, Rneinen posi 
Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., with tion. Will go anywhere. Tho oughly un 
excellent buildings. derstands the busines>, and the variouw- 

w. BK. DANA, Westbrook, Maine. kinds of mach'nery. Address, THEODORE 
SCHULTZ. 457 st Aubin Ave., Detroit, Mich 


WANTED. A LINE o cell to ube large | EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 

















WANTED, 2 line of domestic crashes, WANTED, ‘econ band KV -WLES « 


cauvas and piq ue, by a commission man in 7 CROMPTON Fancy Loon s 
New York City, doing business wit: all the 100 «+r 108 ineh reed space, 2t harness, 4x4 
large clothing and cloak houses. Address, | bex, tupreved motion, tm good condition, 
“ Waverly,” care Textile World, Boston. Address No. P 154, this office. 





OUR DIRECTORY 





TEXTILE WORLD’S 


DIRECTORY OF THE 


MILL TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
A BOOK OF 360 PAGES OF CONVENIENT SIZE. 


COMPRISING COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, KNITTING MILLS, SILK 
MILLS, FLAX, JUTE AND LINEN MILLS, PRINT WORKS, BLEACH- 
ERIES, DYEING AND FINISHING ESTABLISHMENTS, ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY BY NAME OF MILLS AND ALSO GROUPED 
ACCORDING rO LOCATION. ILLUSTRATED BY 

SPECIALLY PREPARED rEXTILI MAPS, 
SHOWING THI LOCATION Ol MILL 
TOWNS AND CITIES. 


Detailed information is given about each establistime , Viz., the ul 


or firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, what the mill makes, numbet 
nd combs (if woolen number of spindles, number of Ooms, whethe 
power, whether adye houre or not, who th ng awents are, or if the nil 
many instances it gives the name of th ver of raw materials ind supplies 
ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the to 

ire mills, so that trips may be planned rl 

may be estimated accurately from the maps 


ie tllroad connections are giver 


1't ALSO ILAS LISTS OF LARGE BUYERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS FROM FIRST HANDS 
INCLUDING MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS CoMm- 
MISSION MERCHIIANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; THE MANUFACTURING 
LOTHIERS, SUIT AND CLOAK MAKERS, JOBBERS, LARGE RETAIL- 

YING FROM FIRST HANDS. ALSO LISTS OF DEALERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. BUYERS’ 
INDEX OF TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


This directory is supplement: om month to month by the reports in the Texrine 
WORLD, and six months after its publication, a special statistical issue of the TEXTILE WorLp 
will contain supplementary data accrued in that time 


A copy of this Directory is presented to every paid-up subscriber to the 
TEXTILE WORLD, with the compliments of the publisher. The price to 
others is $2.00 or $3.00 according to binding. 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, 
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Frank A. Stevens, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


Sanford Spinning Co 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 








30,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 50,000 
pounds 14s to 40s. 


Nove.ty (COTTON YARNS, 


FROM AMERICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN COTTONS. 


TRADE MARK 


OUR SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle ‘Thread Yarns. Furnished in 


Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4-plies. 


UNIVERSAL 
WINDING COMPANY. 


YARN MANUFACTURERS Vy iuvestigating 
OUR PROCESS 
OF WINDING 





will advance their 


interests 


WMOMEST AWARD «tees cen 


co LD M EDAL awarded at the Mechanics’ Fair Boston, 1895 


In their report the judges say: -‘*This machine develops an entirely new system of 
winding, by which threats and twines are prepared in the most compact compass for the 
market, also shows greater advance in the transfer process than has heretofore been ac 
comp'ished, This new method of winding subjects the thread to no severe strain, wnd 
leaves it in the best condition for use.” They also say that they consider the Universal is 
the greatest single advance shown in any department of our group being a@ completed de 
velopment of a new system, and thus entitled to the highest awar. 


EF. 2. BISHor, Manager, 


226 Devonshire Street, Beston, Mass. 





YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarn. 


maintained and knitters now realize that 


Prices are being firmly 
prices are up to stay. Spinners have 
orders to last for at least two or three 
months, but not enough to run them 
during the whole season. Many in- 
quiries are being made for white cop 
1/8s to 1/ll1s. 


trade has not started; orders have been 


yarn in Underwear 
placed, but at such low prices that they 
will not be able to deliver garments, on 
account of the advance in the price of 
yarn. Some of the knitters are trying 
to fill orders with inferior yarn, but 
will not 
spinners do not care to make waste yarn 


even this save them as the 


at this time. Jobbers must either pay 
the advance for their garments and let 
up on these knitters, or they will force 
them to close their mills. This state of 
knitters that 
should 
We 
right here that this is one of the out- 
New 8B dford Mills’ 
The rubber boot lining trade 


affairs will teach when 
they take 


themselves for 


orders they cover 


yarn. may say 
comes of the 
troubles. 
is improving, as all of the large rubber 
mills are now starting on full time. 
This means an additional demand for 
thousands of pounds of cotton yarn. 
The hosiery trade is not at present in a 
strong position on account of the enor- 
mous amount of importations. By 
spring, this stock will be reduced, and 
hosiery will again take its place as a 
factor in American production. Last 
year, Germany imported over 5,000,- 
Colored yarns are 
and 


000 dozen hosiery. 
in demand in the 
there is also some inquiry for silver 
gray and Jauger in 1/8 to 1/11, but the 
trade has been calling mostly for Egyp- 
The colored yarn 


finer numbers, 


tian and white yarn. 
for fleece-lined face goods has been in 


We that 
orders have been placed for light weight 


great demand. note many 
Egyptian yarns, both in combed and 
carded, in 1/40s, 1/30s, 1/20s and 1/18s. 
The prices are firmly held and orders 
placed at this time are for future de- 
livery. All expect a great business this 
present and coming season. 

Woolen 


almost entirely on custom work. 


Yarn. Spinners are running 
The 
woolen spinners, asa rule, are concerns 
of sinall capital, and have been unable 
to purchase wool in large amounts. 
The that 
placed, these mills must buy on the mar- 


result is, when orders are 
ket and make prices for yarn in accord- 
Be- 


sides, much of the yarn purchased for 


ance with the high priced wool. 


hosiery was bought under low priced 
wool. Weavers are all on light weight 
goods and are using either cotton yarn 
or solid worsted. Until they get onto 
heavy weights we shall look for a slow 


We find 


purchasing large 


business for the spinners. 


many large mills 
quantities of wool at this time at the 
full 


cern 


We hear of one 


100,000 


advance. con- 


purchasing pounds of 
scoured wool at 40 cents on speculation, 
and other mills buying wool where they 
take hold 


prevailing under the 


under the low 
Wilson 
It is undoubtedly a fact that few 


would not 
prices 
tariff. 
mills have over four to six months’ sup- 
ply of wool on hand, and many are buy- 
Wool, 


even at these prices, is considered a 


ing on the market at this time. 


good purchase, and we predict, inside of 
60 days, further importations of wool 
The 


present is mostly on light weight men’s 


will be necessary. business at 


wear, and dress goods. Wool dealers 
refuse to make concessions of any kind. 
They say prices are going to be higher, 
and the longer they hold stock, the 
(Continued on page 131.) 
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Frank K. Va son, Prest Oscar W. We » Trea 


iseuiens spinning to 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 





CEORCE SHIMER & SON, 
Spianers of Worsted Yarn for the Weaving and Knitting Trade. 
A\l kinds of Fancy Yarns for the Knitting Trade. 
5th and Erie Sts., Camden, N. J. 


AMERICAN SPINNERS’ 


A batt on M Varn xchange 





AND CARDED COTT 
From Northern and Southern Mills. 
ARNOLD B. SANFORD, - MFRS. AGENT, 
226 Devonshire Street. 
BOSTON - - - - MASS. 





Glazed, Bleached and Dyed 
ARN ay wiih 


uindin® nynod WRITE US 
Core ARR \ WHAT YOU USE, 
WE WILL DO THE REST. 


\\. WHHSTFIHLD, - MASS. 
= YARNS 


SOLIS - - BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 
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Continued from page 129. 
The 


weight season is to be the star season of 


more it will be worth. heavy 
the good times. 
Worsted 


the orders they care to take. 


Yarn. Spinners have all 


price of yarn is very firm and is ad 
vancing. It is predicted, and the pre- 
diction will undoubtedly be a fact in- 
side of 60 days, that 2/40s all Austra- 
lian, or half Australian and half domes- 
tic delaine, will be selling for $1.00 to 
$1.05 per pound, and that 2/50s_ will 
sell for from $1.10 to $1.15 per pound. 
Spinners will accept orders only for im- 
media e delivery, and positively refuse 
Ist. 


cautious 


orders for delivery after January 
Spinners are even now very 
about accepting orders. For dress 
goods, 2/36 is in great demand, and any 
price can be secured for this yarn by 


spinners. ‘The weayers ave as many 


orders for light weights as their looms | 


will take care of, and prices are being 


advanced 15 tv 20 cents per yard. 


Weavers are all kicking themselves for 


having opened the light weight samples 
as low as they did. ‘This time every- 
thing is coming the manufacturer's way. 
All stocks 
realize that they have been caught for 
tell 


are reduced, and buyers 


once short handed. Weavers 
that 


within the last two weeks than they 


us 


more orders have been yviven 


have almost received at one time in 


four years. It would be well for buy- 
ers to study the situation as it now 
exists, and they will all see the mean- 
ing of this new Dingley bill. 
back to the McKinley 
large stocks either in the hands of man- 
of 
and the producing power of the country 
least 50 


In the Rhode Island district 


We are 
rates without 


ufacturers, dealers, or importers, 
has been and is curtailed at 
per cent. 
alone there are over 1500 looms idle, 
on account of the weavers being forced 
out of business during the hard times 
for the four In 


Massachusetts there are at least 500 or 


last three or years. 


800 looms stopped, and many large 
(Continued on page 133.) 


The | 


SAWYER, MANNING & CO. 


CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t.. 
216 Church St.. 
206 ¢ hestnut St.. 


Boston 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 





YARNS, 


| $6 & 88 Franklin St., NEW YORE 





ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY 
54 Leonard &St., New Work. 


JAMES E£, MITCHELL & C0,, 
Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


51 & 53 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns 
Allnumbers on Hand and Made to Order 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 


wouter VARNS, 


and 
HOSIERY 

Plies and Numbers. 
Emported Warns a Specialty 








All 


82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 





TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND WARPS 


COLORED 
Nos. 68 to 30s, 


COTTON 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY, MASS. 


GRANT YARN CoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 


49s and above. 
YARNS (ino 
FITCHBURG, 


mass." WARPS 


E. Jenckes Manufacturing Co. 


COLORED §COTTON YARNS 


| Cops and Cones. 
PAWTUCKET, - mR I. 











TEXTILE WORLD 


si ape ORSWELL MILLS "™ass*° 





mere tabeake Nie 
peanaanee 1: 


COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


SILK LUSTRE COTTON YARNS 


In single and two or more plys. This yarn retains its lustre through 
all usages and is increased in strength twenty to forty per cent. 


nigh crade COTTON WARPS ana NOVELTY YARNS. 


Printers of Cotton, Wool and Worsted Yarns. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


(otton Yarns James F. White & Co. BURLAPS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


se WARPS tain 56 Worth St, NEW YORK, 2) WIDTHS 
Se 228 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA, «=. WEIGHTS. 


MONUMENT MIIL.LsS, 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 
HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 6Os. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
foicay manner derived by the wraas,, © A WTUCKET, R.I. 


ELEVATORS, wists tics Sect dvsscstete or | The Power Loom «x» vu» Art of Weaving, 


al Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and By Alex. Brown, 
P ‘aint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Ce oining Machin- | 

ry, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery. For Sale by TEXTILE WORLD. 
GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. | BOSTON. MASS. Price{$1.25 
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Continued from page 131. 
spinning plants are no longer running 
In Connecticut the condition is the 
same, and in New York State many of 
the large weaving plants are in a state 
of decay. The mills which are now in 
business will undoubtedly reap the ben- 
If we 


remember, in the McKinley times fac- 


efit of this condition of affairs. 


tories were everywhere being started. 
We this 
bound, with half the woolen industry 
Worsted 
vanced on extra breds from 60 to 72 


have reached period at a 


crippled. yarns have ad- 
cents, and from 65 cents on 2/40s, to 
90 cents. Although the weaving trade 
is recovering to an enormous extent, 
We 
do not see a marked increase in the de- 


the knitters are not doing so well. 


mand for knitted underwear or hosiery. 
The revival of this branch of the in- 
dustry is certainly coming. 
of French 


Spinners 


spun yarn are advancing 


prices, and are anxious forthe time to 


arrive when contracts'at old prices ex- 
The 
Every one is looking forward to 


pire. Astrachan trade is very 
quiet. 
the next heavy weight season, as one 


which will boom everything in sight. 


The Philadelphia Yarn Market. 

The prices of yarns have been very 
firm, the past month, more especially 
on account of the scarcity of cotton 
rather than the high price of it, together 
with the present good demand. All 
yarns have advanced in value, and 
most stocks have been cleaned up, es- 
While 


people are holding back their orders, 


pecially cheap ones. some 


expecting cotton and lower 


prices, the most of the dealers and 


cheap 


spinners feel that there will be a place 
to put the new cotton as fast as it comes 
in, at pretty good figures, long before 
it is desirable to spin, and in the mean- 
time, all manufacturers are clamoring 
for yarns. We quote: 

WARPS. 
20/1 144 to 144 ects. 
22/1 . j ~~ Se 

(Continued on page 135.) 


KERR THREAD Cc. 


——SPINNERS OF—— 


Fsecoatel COP SINGLES 


Sea Island 
All Numbers, 30s to 160s. 
Fall River, Mass. 





|WOOLEN AND MERINO 


Special line for Bi- 
cycle and Golf 


Y A i N S ® Goods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond. 0. 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
yarns. 
15 SETS CARDS. 
EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER, - MASS. 








A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors te Kershaw Worsted Uo. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ilst & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C. MOORE & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of al! kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET S8TS., 
Philadetphia. 








EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


488-492 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Knitting or 


woon YA R NS 
Embroidering. 


WwooL 
HARNESS TWINES. 


SILK 
YARN All Numbers 


and Qualities. 


HOLLAND & WEBB, 
478 Broadway, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND THREAD CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Manufacturers of Spool Cotton & Supefine Tapes 


Thread and Yarn on Tubes and Cones for 
the Hosiery trade etc. Thread dressing a 
specialty, for weaving purposes. Dyers and 
Bleachers of Threads, Yarns and Tapes. 


For Weaving 
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SPINNERS OF 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


30s TO 100s. 


Giray, Bleached, or Colored. On 
cop, in skein on spools, 
cones or tubes. 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, ete, 


— Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread, 
MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COWIPANY, 


WESTERLY, Ft. I. 
Milis equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plw cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 


Cotton Warps, #tmkcorror mus, 











Cohannet Mills, Woolen Yarns 


TAUNTON. MASS. 
Spinners of High Grade Single, also Double and Twist for Weaving 


OSIERY YARNS OF EVERY lery. Cove nt Ch th Yarns a specialty. 
H DESCRIPTION, Raw Stock and Piece Dyeing. 


eee aoa nic ink Reston.’ ...| SAR RE AS, CRON, A. 


COTTON WARPS BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, 


White or Colored. 


Toweling and Grain Bags. PASSAIC, N. J. 


Dana Warp Mill, 


WESTBROOK, MAINE. Fine Worsted Yarns, 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , — AND — 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS | /1",nyoe/2n Fars 


IN ALL COLORS. | GREY, COLORS and MIXTURES. 


New York Mills, Oneida Co.. N.Y. 


WEAVINC and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Doubje, 3-ply, 4-ply, ete. 


COLORED YARNS for HOSIERY 


on Comes, a Specciality. 











Correspondence Solicited. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, °° puitacetPiia pa. 
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164 cts 


144 to 


l 


~») 
/2 Kastein 


2 Svoullierh 


astern 


MIXED COLORED CONI 


1 


to 3s ‘ 144 to 
10s Ll» 
+ ae P 15 
14s 16 
EASTERN COPS 
12s shuttle : 
10s to 
lds ? 
16s : 154 to 16 e 
90s p . é 164 to1l7 ¢ 
948 ; 174 to 18 ec 


1-2 ec ibove cops 


12s hosiery 


Eastern skein, 
1 


9 


Eastern cones, 3-4 c. to 1 1-2 c. above 


cops. 


Egyptian, carded, 4 c. above white 


_B.F. BOYER & C0., 


to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


In Wool, Merino and Worsted. 


COLF YARNS, 


In Wooland Worsted. Alsocarry a full line 


BUNDLE YARNS 


For the Jobbing Trade. 


16 Market St., Philadelphia, 


MILLS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


PORTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants, 
Trimmings, 
Buttons and 
Knit Underwear. 
Sole Agents tor 


John Paton, Son & Co., 


OF ALLOA, SCOTLAND. 
Specialties: 
SCOTCH MIXTURES 
For Sweaters, Colf and Bicycle 
Hose, Mitts, Cloves, etc. 

78 & 80 Worth St., New York. 
72-82 Lincoln St., Boston. 























THE SESnee : 


A ar 


Ta BROPHY’ S SONS, 
Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 


Jasper Street, above Cleartield Street, 
PRET ADELPHIA. 








essay Job Dye eset 


gy Silk. Worsted, Cotton ui Wool in 
ial iw Stock, Tops,Slabb , Rags and 
(Foods Specialties in Aliz zurine and 
jorsund Fast Black onCotton. All 

work Warranted 


Charles F. Robinson. Manager. 





FANCY COLORS. 


nake ply ate ve of dyeing Mede and 
Tan shade on and yarns, as also all 
ther fancy shades. Colors absolutety 
fast. For particulars address 


OAKDALE DYE WORKS, 
013 W. Werk St... Philadelphia. Pa 


FAST IRS. 


iosiery 





Combed yarns, 4 to 5c. above carded. 


There is a better demand for wool 
cotton 


although 


ind wool spun yarns, at ad- 


vanced prices, business is 


somewhat on the sampling order at 


present. 
(Continued on page 137. 
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sini ~~ CROFT, SONS & CoO. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Fine 
Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Avenue, 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


ees ne r if Worsted 


MANFRS 
Oo! 





ALL NUMBERS “Say ' 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, — ‘Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland $1., Phila., Pa. 


The Competition of Foreign Goods 





On staple and plain fabrics under present tariff conditions makes it 
almost impossible to make any money, and the only hope of profit in 
making Dress Goods, Cloakings and Cassimeres seems to be in using 


MOHAIR OR NOVELTY YARNS. 


In the United States we are the only manufacturers from raw 
materials to finished product who make such yarns ONLY. 
Perhaps we can be of use to you. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, Bristol, R. 1 


G 2S 
“ a Za barn filed Co 
Vershed Gpunners 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


2IST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
NWMALCOLM MILLS Coa., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
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(Continued from page 135.) amount of liabilities, also, was less; 
Worsted yarns have advanced but the liabilities involved in the fail- 
sharply, with fair demand, about 15 ures of purely manufacturing establish- 
cts. per pound. ments were larger for 1897 than for 
2/408 fine . , . 90 cts. 1896. This latter was wholly due to 
2/30s medium . . 624 to 65 cts. the heavy failures in cotton manufac- 
2/208 r 7 - 624 cts. turing, which exceeded $9,200,000, 
—The first bale weighing 450 pounds, <a serene —— = _ 

: : sae, arge failures in the cotton manufactur- 

and classing strict middling, reached 
Selma, Ala., Aug. 3, and was sold at 
10 cents per pound. It was raised by 
Captain James F. O’Brien on his Burns- —The period covered by the past 
ville plantation. The same party got four years has been one of extraordi- 
in the first bale last year five days nary trials to the dry goods business, 
earlier. This is the second bale in the and to the textile industries of this 


ing industry were principally confined 


rn 


to cotton corporations at New Bedford. 


state this season. country. 


—According to Dun’s Review, the —Poor home markets have helped 
number of commercial failures for the our export business in cotton goods. 
first half of 1897 was less than forthe Manufacturers have been compelled to 


corresponding season last year. The yay more attention to foreign outlets. 
5 z pa) 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR ee KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. T. SKERRY & vO. 47 LEONARD 4T.. NEW YORK. 





LARGEST IN THE WORLD. ESTABLISHED IN 1870. 


THE F. MUHLHAUSER CO. 


FINE SHODDIES, 10,000,000 Ibs. ner Annum 
Rings, Threads, Botany Yarns, Etc. 


148 Federal Street, Boston. 
BRANCH OFFICES: {; -9 Grand Street, Troy, Y , ‘ 


34 No. Front Street, Piiliadelphia, Pa. 
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‘CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons > Piece Silks 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 
TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silks for Special Purposes Made to Order,’ 
MILLS: South andhesne and Hartford, Conn 


SALESROOMS: ‘77,479, and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
79 Chauncey Street, BOSTON, 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.,  - NEW YORE. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Goods. 
Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dyed Goods. 








NAPHING A SPYPECIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines, we 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish 





HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAW TUCEHEET, FR. I. 





Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co,  ““iyeis"s"*” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 
orrick wit BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


28 BAYLEY ST., PAWTUCKET, R. |. 





DYESTUFFS 


FAST COLORS 


tor Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 





PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORGHL & 00. °xweweSSrux” 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOECHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 0O., Muehlheim o/| M. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 N. Front St; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 





PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


~~-Dyers and Finishers, 


COTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Cotton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed CASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, COTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 


BLEACHERS. 
FIRTH cc FOSTER CcoO., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 
New York Office, Silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome St. 


WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia. Pa. 


R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


BAY STATE DYEING AND FINISHING C0. 


Yarn and Piece Dyeing a Specialty. 


NORTH ANDOVER, DEPOT, - - MASS. 
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JOHN J. KELLER & OO, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl}St. {Boston. 





Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 
Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 





DYESTUFFS 








Ww. J. Matneson & Co. ta. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD C0. 


77 William Street, New York. 68 Batterymarch St., Boston 
11 North Front Street, Phila 145 Kinzie Street, Chicago 


Aniline Colors, Alizarine, Dyestuffs. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WELL KNOWN ALIZARINE ANDO DIRECT DYEING 
BENZIDINE COLORS, 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —~— 


FARBENFABRIKEN, formerly FRIEDR. BAYER & COMPANY, Elberfeld and Barmen, Germany. 


Sole Agents of the Hudson River Aniline Color Works, Albany, N. Y 
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BLEACHERS: 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET ON: 


Bleach!" 


EROXIDE 


Sopium, 


The Roessler & Hasslacher 
=— Chemical Company, 


(00 William Street, Woodbridge Building, 
NEW YORK. 





DYESTUFFS 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 








Dyewood Extracts 2 Liquors, 


FLAVINES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


13832137 Front Street, 7 New Work. 


NEW COLORS 


Of the St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Ce 








BROWN S DP, 
New Direct Dyeing Brown for Cotton, 


Specially recommended to Hosiery Manufacturers. 


SOUDAN BLACKS FOR WOOL, 
Dyeing in an Acid Bath. Fast to Light and Milling. 


SYKES & STREET, 


New Work. Boston. FPhiladeliphia. 
SOLE U. 8. AGENTS. 


0. S. JANNEY & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, ANILINES, ETC. 


AND DEALERS IN 








Dyestuffs, Extracts andi Chemicals. 


No. 7O Kilby Street, No. 8 and 10 Letitia Strect, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, 
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New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








DYEBEWOOoOD BXTTRACTS. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 


Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottwun. 


BENZO PURPURINE B, 48, 6B; BRILLIANT PURPURINE R; BRILLIANT CONGO R, etc. 
CHROME FAST BLACK B, a new fast black for wool. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH ST. 
BOSTON: 117 HIGH ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY, 


122 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Chemicals and Dyestuffs, 


ANILINE COLORS. 
FAST COLORS FOR WOOL. 


BRANCHES: 
50-52 North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
253 285 Congress Street, Boston, Massa. 
124 Michigan Street. Chicargo, Ell. 


American —_ 
Aniline Colors 








® Cotton, Wool and Silk. 





THE HANNA-SCHOELLKOPF CO0., Philadelphia, 


New York, Established i865. Philadeiphia. 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


HAVANA COLORS FOR COTTON. 


ALIZARINE AND MAZARINE COLORS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods. 


One-Dip Blacks and One-Dip Biues for Mixed Goods, 





Lactic Acid, Alizarine Mordant, Archil Liquor, Cudbear, Extract Indigo, Indigotine’ 


ACID BUACEHS. 


462, 464, 466 Cherry Street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA Office: 109 N. Front Street. 





DYESTUFFS 


C. BISCHOFF & CoO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. © 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Aniline : Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


ANIITAINE Ors AND SATtL: TS. 
LATEST SPECIALTIES. 
Cresylblue, OB pat'’d. ) For Cotton: Thio Versuvine see. ) One dip forcotton 
o BB * | absolutely Brown, BB. | and mixed goods, 
“ RR * fast to a Yellow, R. wool and cotton 
Cresylviolet « Sunlight. 06 Orange, G. j silk and cotton. 
Naphtazine Blue (Pat.)—a fast acid Navy Blue for Wool. 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Pat'd, Weot"sna ‘Coton, Suk and 


FAST DIAZOTABLE sacks’? PAT’D. 











Established 1834. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods.  - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 





Fuller’s Earth without Crit, 


IMPORTED SOLELY BY 


A. de RONDE: c& CO.,, 


254 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK, 


Woolens washed with Patent Refined Fuller's Earth are much 
more durable and handle much softer than those cleansed by 
soaps and other means. 


For practical proof of these ‘facts address as aheve, or 


H. N. GARRETT, A.M., INST. C.E., 


101 Sydney Place, ‘ ; , Bath, England. 
Proprietor of the Midford Fuller’s Earth Refining Works. 


EF. E. ATTEAUX €& Coa., 


Manufacturing Chemists. 


Inventors and Manutacturers of Specialties for Wool, Cotton, Silk and Leather Dyers 


Importers of Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuff and Chemicals. 





Our well known specialties can only be furnished by us or through our authorized agent. 
HANNA-SCHOELKOPF CO., 135 No. Water St, Philadelphia. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 


174 & 176 PURCHASE ST., ° BOSTON. 


WorkKS, W. First, D AND CYPHER STS., SOUTH Boston, 
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The STONE & WARE CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


@ COLORS, DYESTUFFS, EXTRACTS AND CHEMICALS, 


Special Colors and Chemicals for all Purposes. 


INFORMATION AND SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. MILWAUKEE, 


READ HOLLIDAY & SONS, Ltd., 


No. 100 William Street, ~ New York, 


memoir <t / Magenta. ae 


Specialties: Acid Blacks for Wool, and One Dip Dyes for Cotton, 
Aniline Dyes, Aniline Oil, Aniline Salts, Arseniate of Soda, Chiorate of Potash, 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash, Indigo, Indigo Extract Arebil, ~ seca Cudbear, 

Picrie Acid, Zine Auxiliary, Che mi cals, 
Works: Huddersfield, Eng , Brooklyn, N. Y. Branches: BOSTON, 125 Pearl .. PAIL A. 61 N. Front St. 








F.G. PAULY, Pres. 1. J. MERRITT, Vice Pres. I J. MERRITT, Jr., Treas 


Harway Dyewood & €xtract Manufacturing Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DYEWOODS, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS and LIQUORS, HAEMATINE 


ONE DIP BLACK DYE, CUTCH EXTRACT. 
Importers of Indigo, Cutch, Madder. Chemicals, &c. 
Works: FLUSHING, L. I. 184 Front St.. NEW YORK. 


BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI- C HL ORINE "0 ACID, WO SOAP. 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. BOSTON, MASS. 


OAKES MANUFACTURINC CO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Logwood, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadeiphia. Atlanta. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. Phthalein, Alizarine and other 
Fast Colors for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched and 
4 4 fall particulars senton application. Indigo, Dyewoods and 


Extracts, Nubia One-.Dip Fast 


Black for Woolens, Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer,&c. Agt.for 
Stutz & Co., London; W. F. Stutz, Calcutta; and Williams & 
Co., Madras. 273 Congress St., 


Boston, Mass. 














Drying, Sulphur House 

1 Stirring Pole I 

T. C. ASHLEY & co. Dye Sticks, Natural Round, Square, 
and Turned Shapes. Especially manutactured of 


Ced 1 Hard od for all Silk, W l, i Cot- 
DYE STUFFS AND CHEMICALS, ton Dyers’ Purposes Cedar Renpter “Beards, 
Tank d Fil P k, ete. Manufactured b 
145 Milk Street, aa oP ye ttre hat ares “<9 : 7 ’ 

Works at Walpole, Mass. BOSTON. BB. MM. HAE DRNRIcCf#£F, 
Telephone 1580, Site Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 





DYESTUFFS 





Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine, 
Endigotine, Gendarme Blue, 
Refined and Reduced Indigo, 
Dressings and Finishings, 
Soda, 


Bisulphite of ie hrome, Gambier Extracts, 


Indigo Substitute, 

Steam Black, 

Acetate of Chrome, 

Chliorogen, Sucrosine, 

Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 

All products guaranteed strictly pure, 


Iron. 





TRE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO.,, 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 THe Boursge, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St.. PHILADEDPHIA. Works: CHESTER, PA. 


LOGWOOD. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


DYEWOODS = EXTRACTS, | ticxax= 


BEACH ce COMPANY, 


Martford, Cona.. and 372 & 374 Atlantic Ave.. Boston, Mi ass. 


Proprietors GROVE WORKS DYEWOOD MILLS. 


Agents British Alizarine Co., Brooks, Simpson & Spiller, Anilines, Edward Muck- 
low’s Dveing Extracts, J. R. G. Cochineal, Etc. 


' ’ - 1908 
CHAS, A, JOHNSON & 6C0., 2: we 
Dealers in PrULASSL Pia 


Dyestuffs & Textile Trade Supplies. | yosepH 


Detergent for Bleaching, a substitute foi 
soda ash, a specialty. 


228 bd N York. - 
” 20 Wevuenses Be. Provi idence. B.E. shoes eur DYER’S CLOGS 


Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A specialty with us is the Carbonizing Fine Steck. including Aus- 
tralian, Cape and South American Wools, Noils, etc. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St., 


JvUUMN LUNN. Proprictor. PHILADELPHIESs. PA. 


- “Feating | 








Successors to J. C. Bloomfticld & Co 








Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence. R. |. 


F-am 1 to 6 ft in Diameter. 


HARWOOD HUNTINGTON, LL.B., Ph.D. | RICHARD T. SULLIVAN, 


Consulting Color-Chemist, 
159 Front Street, cor, Maden Lane, N. Y. City. OW 0 1 [ 7 XT 2 A C TS, 
Long Distance Telephon 


—" And Fine All Woo! Shoddies 
Sayles’ Wieosher’ i NEWTON LOWER FALLS, Mass. 


I Ikner, Page & Co ill 
And hers. And 180 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Chemist for 
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THE A. T, STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY, 


FLORIDA GULF CYPRESS A SPECIALTY. 


- 

a 

a 

a 

> 

a 

o 

a 

> 

- 

= 

a 

a 

: 

Cypress Lumber, Cypress Shingles, Cypress Timber, Georgia Pine, ‘ 

Florida Ash, Spruce and Hemlock. : 

a 

Rift Hard Pine, Ash, Oak & Maple Flooring. : 

~ 
QUARTER SAWED CYPRESS SQUARES. 

Cypress Sheathing and Clapboarding. 


GUTTERS ‘AND , CONDUCTORS. 
MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, ETC. 


Doors, Windows and Blinds. 
BUILDERS’ FINISH OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Window and Door Frames, Stair Posts, Rails and Balusters, Store and Office 
Fittings, Counters, Bowl Stands, Mantel Shelves, Etc. 
Carpenter and Mill Work of All Kinds. 

SASH BARS AND GREENHOUSE STOCK. 


TANKS, CISTERNS, DYE TUBS. 


FENCE POSTS, RAILS AND PICKETS, CYPRESS BOAT STOCK. 
Kiln Dried Lumber Always in Stock. 


Send for Book, ‘Cypress Lumber and its Uses.” No Charge. 


Main Office, Mills and Wharves at Neponset, 
Office and Exhibit, 166 Devonshire Street, BOSTON. 
Office and Warerooms, 104 Friend Street, 


P. O. Address, Neponset, Mass. Long Distance Telephones. 
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VATS, COPPER WORK, ETC 





AMOS EH. HALL, 


Cedar Vat, and Tank Factory. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
All kinds of VATS AND TUBS used by 


= Dyers, Bleachers, Millis, Factories, etc. 
=F B A ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 
= _fJ North 2d Street. above Cambria Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


t 
Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut Street. Hours. 12 to 1. 























CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Blne Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc. RESERVOIR TANMS, any 
capacity orshape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti- 
mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


the Cypress Lumber C0. 
IF You VSE (UTS. 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
EHC, WHITCOMB & CO. 


FL ECTROIYPERS, 


4 2YARTH S:,REET, 





CYPRESS “*FacTory. 


APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. | 


COPPER WORK FOR DYERS 


Silk Finishers, 
Chemical Works, etc, 








Vacuum Pans, and Copper Ap 
> ae for Logwood Extract 
Manufacturers. Jacket Kettles, 
Varnish Kettles. 


wing Dye Tank Estimates furnished to all parts 
> of the country. 


CHAS. BRABENDER, Sen., 
Patterson Copper Works, Gun Miliyard, Paterson, W. J. 


PRINTING ROLLERS 
C Singe Plates sheets 
Of the Finest Quality. 


For TEXTILE PRINI TERS AND DYERS. 
OUR GUARANTEE: | FUPERIO, WORKMANSHIP, 


NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., - - NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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CHAS. R. EARLE, Pres. : nd Treas. M. W. GARDINER, JR., Sec’y. 


PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, P*vscsnce:.®- © 


Calender, Starch Mangles, Calender Rolls of Paper, Cotton and Husk, 


Bleaching“Dyeing Machinery 


Printing Machines, Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Hydraulic Presses, Tenter Drying Machines, 
Ageing Boxes, Expansion Pulleys, Hollingworth Automatic Feed, C .n Drying 
Machines, Grate Bars, Cloth Cutting Machines. Silk, Lace and 
Cotton Finishing Machinery, and 


Sole Manufacturers of MARTE POWER FEED PUMP, senator catatowne. 
LINCOLN & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


Sole Makers for the United States of 


Mather & Platt’s Patent Self-feeding Tenters. 


BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDIGOS. 
54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


BIRCH BROTHERS, 








Bleachery Machinery. 


Also TULLAR’S Patent Stretching, Straightening and Drying Machine for 


TUBULAR FABRICS. 
Also MILL SEWING MACHINES, Sena for Catalogue, Somerville, Mass. 





GREEN'S ECONOMIZER, 


GREAT FUEL SAVER FOR 


see BLEACHERIES and DYE HOUSES. 


Write for New Book on the Economizer and for list of 
Bleacheries using it 


Sole Makers in the United States. 


THE FUEL ECONOMIZER CO., 
N. E. Address, MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


321 Exchange Bidg., Boston. 


FINE CRADES OF 
Taps CHIP, FULLING and 
SCOURING SOAPS. 
TRIAL TESTS SOLICETED. 


A.J. UNDERWOOD, 38 Southgate Street, Worcester, Mass. 


CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS, 
AVOGRAN wn iitii'vins 
Ss INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston, 











SOAPS, SHODDY, ETC 








THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 





M, B. Scuwas, Pres. 
H. Rawitser, Treas. 


Riverdale Woolen Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHODDIES 


DD. W. Scuwas, Sec. 
Ep. GLuEcK, Gen. Mgr. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a 


Specialty. 
RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, - MASS. 


New York Office: 140 Duane Street. 





ESTABLISHED 1869. 
JAMES BOWER’S SONS, Lid. 
Manufacturers of 
ALL GRADES AND COLORS OF 


Wool Shoddies «Worsted Waste 
CHESTER, PA. 
Capacity One Million pounds per year. 


> | Shoddies, 


CHAS. J.. WEBB & CO., 


Foreign and Domestic 


WOOL, HAIR and NOILS 


142, 144 & 152 to 156 N. Front St., 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 


JAMES EI. DALY 


Manufacturer of 


WOOL EXTRACTS a SHODDIES, 


Pr. 0. Bex 395. 
Paterson, N. Jd. 


Fancy Colors a Specialty. Long 
lelephone 





Distance 





FOWLES & CO., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Waste, Floks, Etc. 


106 Church St, Philadelphia. 





TINDELL CARD FEED 


For Feeding Wool, 
Simple, 


Aliustrated circular of Card Feed, 


I have substituted a reciprocating 


of a revolving doffer, for keeping the stock back; 
of stock once in the receiver, and, ~y a pees which 


designed to prevent sorting 


alone places this Feed ahead of all others. 
The metallic link is 


sult being even feeding 
cotton openers, lapperr, etc 


Hosiery, and Shoddy Cards. 
Accurate and Well Built. 

Improved in every respect and ready for the 
and Free 


Metallic Links for Feed and Hopper Aprons, Covers, etc 
comb and a spiked apron with metalli c links 


Market. 
Sample of Tindell's Patented 
,- on application. 

in P lace 
this makes a swinging or rocking beck, 


It prevents rolling and sorting, the re 
also used in place of le ather for apron 3 tor 


HENRY TINDELL, 


15 GRANT AVENUE, 


Patentee and Builder 


HARRISON, N. J. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


fFor.Four,€Six and Eight Stringsof Goods. 











Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
No Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are on the outside of frames. 
Neo dripping of Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
North Adams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2954, 





STEAM FINISHING 





LT! 


STEAM FINISHING MACHINE 


We have just issued a new and complete illustrated circular, fully 
describing the machine, the method of operating it, and, also, con- 


taining a few valuable points on steam finishing, which we shall be 
pleased to send free on application. 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co.. 


SPRINCFIELD, VERMONT. 








TENTILE WORT!) 


The American Napping Machine Go. 


OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautione 





d against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 
SIDNEY HARWOOD, Pres , 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass. 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furber Machine Company, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, ~~ Mass. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO 


Eingineaehinie and Brass Founders: HEELS 





“non no TURBINE waTeR VERTICAL 


(LOT JlEAD GATE GEARING, RecuLators pore 


Lo 


¥ perbaining 
NG MA : WATER 
BOSTON FINISH! 1"1, CHINERY WHEELS 
10 KILBY St. ; INCLUDING - ’ : 
caracocuerree fOLary Fulling Mills. Cloth Wasbers MILL WORK, 
Dolly Washers For Hosiery Goods. Crank Fulling Mills, ORANG: 
Wool Washers, Dusters;Gigs, Dye Tubs, Biue Vats,etc. MASS.» 


ALSO ROTARY FIRE PUMPS.UNDERWRITERS SIZES. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Oilice and Works at Webster square, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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BARKER'S Patent Donble-Apron — mi tions for Condenser Cards 
WHY they are a 


Clittering 
Success: 




















40 per cent. more work or yarn m 


JAMES BARKER, praia cng Philadelphia, Pa. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ne SPINNING. 


The age pepntge t Proc nf and Self-Lubricating Spindle 





aoe save oH, rrevents clogging with dust and lint, saves 
7] labor, mnaintai is oni orm spe d, and most eee of 


FA “all, mn ak ¢ PEt ay pte 
awe id ee will be equalize db; "the use 


ef the ab ve tu Rave 


2 pes — been adopted by the largest Ni ~w England manu nf: acturers, 
53 _— riop a thorough trial 
: appress: BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. |. icin mamas 














ParkHurst BURR PICKERS 


FOR CLEANING EFFECTUALLY WOOL OR COTTON 
1‘ 
ae ae 


Improved 


MIXING PICKERS 
Ana Picker F*ceds. 
Steel Ring Burring Machine Cylinders and Feed Rolls a Specialty. 





The Sutton Improved Side Drawing Machine. Write for Circulars. 


ATLAS MANUFACTURING CO, - - NEWARK, N. J, 
IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 





WOONSOCKET 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVINC SHEAR 


With or without List Saver. 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with 


Latest improvements. For Cleaning Woo} Waste. Superior to any 
now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman 
WOONSOCKET, - R.I. Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R.1. Send for 


circular. 
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KNITTING MACHINERY 


Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers of 


PLAIN AND AUTOMATIC CIRCULAR RIB 


KNITTING =MAGHINERY — 


for Knitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, Tights, Combinations, Skirts, Jackets, Cap 
Bicycle and Athle atic Suits, Hosiery, Shirt Borders, Cuffs, Ete. 


Automatic Seamless Machines. 
AUXILIARY MACHINES AND SUPPLIES. 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR TIIE 


Complete Equipment of a Knitting Mill. 


GAS ENGINES {i.ncs% °° } EFFICIENT CRANE MEG. co. 
| LAKEPORT. N.H. 


BRUSHING MACHINERY * DURABLE Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 
KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE. For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 


Cloth and St rckinet. 
LEWwis JONES, A Sp cialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 


60; and Media Sts , Philadelphia with Self Oiling Brackets 











Ki. BRINTON «& CO., 


Successors to 


BRINTON, DENNEY & CO.., 


Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


FOR 


UNDEHRWEHAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO, 


+» BUILDERS OF... 


Knitting Machinery. 


© 








Welt or 
Hand or 


Power, 


Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 


Open Top or 
? Loopers and 


Hold Down, 


Semi or 


Parts. 
Presses and 


Plain, 
Boards. 


Branson 34 Aulomatic Knitting Machine. 


344 Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO., 


506 St. John St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 
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Pepper Manufacturing Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


__ Pepper's Flat-Ribbed Cuff Paper cen 


A natt we at and Loose Meg urs dy vi - ine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripe s with We Loose Course and Striping (Ante 
m tie) , for Shirt Cuffs, S« “ Ly »ps, Hose Legs, Wristers, ete 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 








ind with poin of merit not to be found in any 
other style of machine for 

SWEATERS. 

UNDERWEAR, 

LEGGINS. 

ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 


Antomautic rneking o: Shogging; Sweater 
Machines 


Racked or Shogged Borders onSweaters are our Specialties. 


Leighton Machine Co,, Manchester, W. 4 


Exel Kail (ting Machine Manufacturing Co. 
3 -_NEW ’97- 








34 AUTOMATIC 





Knitting Machine. 





With or without Fashion Device. 


Address all communications for price lists and 
samples to 


Exapiiie Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


Cor. Birch St., and P. & R. R. W., So. Bethiehem, Pa. 
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G. W. PAYNE 


102 and 106 Broad St., 


G. M. FANNING. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 BY PAYNE & MATHEWSON. 


George W. Payne & Co., 


Machinists and Builders of the 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS. ™*2°s.Sui2 °° 
PATENT CONE WINDERS. 


’ ’ i i ° 
wae | 
, pr 


(For Hosiery Manufacturers.) 
Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Ovop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

ling Dreser, Spooler, 
and Reel &pindles, 
Gop Skewers, Warp 
Spools, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and 
Steps Made and Re- 
paired at Short 
Notice. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 





CHAMPION 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 


OUR NEW WORKS: 
Cor. American and Diamond Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW CHAMPION 
Rib Knitting Machines, 
Sewing and Trimming Machines. 


Send for Descriptions. 


er To 


—_ a eS . = d 
NEW “CHAMPION” CROCHET MACHINE. 


New Champion Rib Knitting Machine. 
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The Acme Automatic Knitter 


Produces the greatest variety of seamless hosiery of all kinds and 
gauges. This machine will produce anything from a short foot to the 
longest bose without substituting or changing any parts whatever. 


Its Range of Work is from very coarsest up to 200 needle cylinders. 


It is unequalled for either Coarse Socks or Finest Ladies’ Hose. 


We invite Comparison 


All Along the Line. 


Seam in heel and tre 
remarkably strong and 
close, and heel is large 
and full. 


Extra thread in heel 
does not show in instep 


For shaping, or to ac 
commodate varying re 
inforecing threads, the 

Length of Stitch 
and Tension are 
Automatically 
Regulated. 

At any point. 


Every movement posi 
tive and fully automatic 


Best method of trans. 
fering ribbed legs and tops. 


-~_ 
——<—. 


High Spliced Heel 
and Double Sole. 


It has the only perfectly 
practical automatic device 
for changing the yarn in 
heel and toe. 


It is Extremely Easy on Yarn 


Light Running, 
Simple, Durable, 


and Economical. 


A mill fitted with our 
machines can produce 
a tar greater variety of 
weights and styles than 
any other machine on 
the market. 


Improved and perfected by years of practical factory test, it has an 
established record on all grades, and may fairly be termed 


A UNIVERSAL MACHINE. 


Let us prove these statements in your mill. 


MAYO Knitting Machine and Needle Co., 
FRANE LIN, N. Et. 


Philadelphia Office, corner Sixth and Arch Streets. 
Address all correspondanc? to the main office at Franklin, N. H. 
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Sor 
and * 
La xX am 


HEAD ‘AND SHOULDERS 


above any Edgings ever produced. 


Friedberger's 
1898 Line 


OF EDGINGS FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR, 


embracing ideas and patterns heretofore 
never attempted; comprising fine LACE 
EFFECTS, substantially made; combining 


LICHTNESS, DURABILITY and 
EXTREME ATTRACTIVENESS. 


Now ready for delivery. 











We have discontinued sending out Sample Books. New 
samples now being shown by our traveling salesmen and also 


at the mill. 
ALL COODS SOLD DIRECT. 


FRIEDBERGER & CO., Mfrs., 


CERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 


ISPD OA Was 


—S—— & = 


A HOOD 


ces Cox 
Gr “gS 
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~% AND % AUTOMATIC | 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton «& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 








The Unique : THE BEST MACHINE 


ever invented for 


FULL AUTOMATIC 1 Knitting Wool Stockings. 


SEAMLESS KNITTER = | tn bess sina 


Changes yarn in the heel and 


Any kind of stock can be toe automatically 


used, 





Well built, strong and dur. 


Transfer device most practi 
able, 


ca 
High grade. 
No delicate parts. Simple en & 
construction. : 
Light running. 
Needles all alike and inex . _ 
pensive. s No cylinder to give trouble. 


No sliding sinkers to wear see Machine easily managed. 
out. 


a ; Most liberal heels. 
No weights required. 


835 Arch Street, 


JAMES TAYLOR, “\ a 
Sole Selling Agent. | — gee PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ALL STYLES OF CIRCULAR 


Rib Knitting Machinery. 


Underwear Machines, Border Machines, Sweater 
Machines, Sleevers, Ribbers, Tufters, Etc. 


Simplest and most durable machine in the market for Design Knitting, 
for Golf and Bicycle Stockings, Sweaters, etc. Largest production, wid- 


est range of patterns. 


SOLID FORGED CYLINDERS AND DIALS, 


MANUFACTURED BY —— 


STAFFORD & HOLT, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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BUILDERS OF 


AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS 
HOSIERY MACHINES 


AND 











Looping Machinery. 


Gives greatest production, fewest 
menders, less cost for main- 
tenance and best fabrics. 


More Standard in use than any 
Automatic Machine on 
the market. 


The best, therefore the cheapest. 


LEHIGH AVE., AND MASCHER ST, Standard Machine Co.. 
PHILADELPHIA. 508 Minor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Estimates furnished for ecompletc 


For further particulars apply as above. Hosiery plants. 
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bere A ating in 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. | 





Proprietors and Builders of 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc, 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweuter machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 

SPECEALTY. Regular plain hand swea- 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needjes, new improved drop.- 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two. 
color striping attachment, only $98.00 


net cash. 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, N. Y 


Writetor Descriptive Catalogue. 


Boss Knitting Machine 


WwooREHKs, 
7th and Wainut St., Reading, Pa. 


Munufacture the New “Im. 
proved 15-16 Automatic” and 
Plain Seamless Knitting Ma. 
chines with or without Web- 
Holding Attachments. Knits 
ee Ladies’ and Children’s plain 
¢ fashioned Hose, Half-Hose, and 
A footings, for 
“ELECTRIC” am roo 
. ’ roods, 
. Speed. Ne 
no skilled ope- 


wre KNTING NACHE SR 


matic Tension 

ror device in leg, 

heel, and toe, 

Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, making large Pert ct heel and toe. Sizes 


from 2 1-4 up.to 4 inches in di iwmeter. 





From the Coarsest to the Finest Gauge 
Send for prices and particulars. 
Among the many strong cluims for 


this machine are Forge Hardened Steel Cylinders a Specialty, 
The Highest Speed, 


First Quality Work, “td 
7 
a 





Simple Construction, 
Easy to Learn DESIGNERS 
o——- _ ENGR’ 2e/NTERS 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms, FINE COMMERCIAL PRINTERS. 
Photo Engraving in all ite Branches. 
Seton Specialists in fine Machinery and general Wood En. 


ing, Portraits, Buildi tc. Artistic designs in Letter and 

- ra. n etc. 8! es 

Philadelphia Office: 370 Bourse Building. | Bill Heads, Business Cards, Display Lettering for advertia 
Southern Agents: 


urposes, ete. Best work. Lowest prices. Electrotyping 
west rates. 
Charlotte Machine Co., Charlotte, N.C. | 


210 Westminster Street, Providence, BR. L 
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| Established 1867. 


~ | R. STAHL, Stuttgart, Germany 


KEYSTONE 


Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All kinds of LATCH WEEDLES, in- 
cluding OUR FAMOUS SPRING 
BOTTOM WNEEDLE for Seamless 
Knitters. 


Builders of the KEYSTONE SEAM- 
LESS KNITTERS. 


General agents for BRINTON & 
CO’S RIBBERS for Hosiery, Under- 
wear, etc. 


Have you seen our double knee ma- 
chine? Getit from us; it will be right. 


Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 
1711-13-15 Randolph Steeet, PHILA. 


Manufacturer of the Celebrated 


| Stahl Circular Frame 


For producing every 
m= variety ot plain and 
SYA) fancy hosiery, under. 
wear, body cloth, over. 
skirte, ladies’ vests, 
stockings ,gloves, fancy 
sweaters, Scotch pat. 
terns, theatrical goods, 
etc. 


Albert Bohm, Agt., 


114 Nassau St., New York City. 


Write for catalogue. 
Special inducemen s 
for export trade. 


| THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


COHOES, N. Y. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING 
chines, automatic 

POWER \ECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
for Catalogue. 





ma- 


aa Write 


STAMPING INKS 12% ¥0r= 


-- ror Hosiery Manufacturers 


SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET 
Drys 7 ickly, Always Uniform, Mixe aPresly with Water, 
[not Rub, Will not Settle, Will not Sour. 


D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
STH ST, AND GERMANTOWK AYE., PHILADELPHIA, 








THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or 


For finishing the edges 


of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, 


Shell Machines. 


Horse 


Blankets, or other fabrics. 


For particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 


133 Sheldon St.. 


HARTFORD, CONN 





ECO 
Magneto 
ELECTRIC 


Write for Circular 


CLOCK, 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 


620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


WATCHMAN'S | 


‘improvea Watchman's Time Detector, 


Improved 

This clock is adapted to 
six or twelve stations 
and ¢he keys are all dif. 
ferent. A liberal al. 
lowance made for old 
detectors. For cireu- 
lars, prices and further 
information address, 


NANZ & CO., 
116 A Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Hahn's. 
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‘CAMPBELL & CLUTE, 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &c 
* COHOES,ALBANY eo _/* 


‘SoUTqeW YN) 


Je}4 W01}99S BAl4 pwe JNO4 


Border Machines 





CHARLES COOPER, BENNINCTON, VT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachme nts, etc., ete. All the latest improvement» 
Sinkers and all Rib Mi age ‘ry supplie Patent Springs for Dyeing Bowr.'s 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order Branch ‘She op, AMSCTER »AM, ae 


§. B. ARDREY & SONS, gumRts7o PAY o 


New and ‘Impre ved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, For Fleecing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parts Removable Without Disturbing Frame. 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machlnes. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Ppiladelphia. 


F. H. POWNALL IRON WORKS, 


Jamesburg, IN. J. 


Steam Hosiery Presses a Specialty. 


Also HOSIERY DRYERS. Write for bottom prices. 














BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





/x°" PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 
Gg 


snc TD 815-21 Taycor St. 
Jos T. PEARSON KENSINGTON ~eet 





ew SE] / ee ESS 
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W. C. VON BUCHWALD, 
MACHINIST, 


120 N. 7th S¢.. Philadelphia, Pa 
Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 


All makes for sale, repaired, altered and 


rebuilt. Concealed welting and trimming 
machines built to order. 


| ae Needle Co., 


Manufacturers of 


‘LATCH NEEDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





WM. 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machin: 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


COREY CO., 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ing Points, Hooks, etc. 


| Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN, 











Excelsior ==== 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactared by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 


Wm. Breedon & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades of all kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 





LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


STANTON & LEWIS, 


Central Steam Forge 


Knitting Machine Cylinders =» Dials. 


316 and 3158 BRANCH 8ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 





James H. Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 

Knitting. City and Guild, of 

London Institute, England. 

Information given on all subjects re- 

lating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 


trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS: 
ii Millstone Lane, 
LEICESTER, England. | 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


The Short Line between 


BOSTON +” 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
a4 CHICAGO, 


ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
And all Points West. 


Take Champlain Route 


Between 


cs 


AND 


BOSTON 
MONTREAL, 
OTTAWA, 


| QUEBEC, ns 
And all Canadian Points. 


| Palace Sleeping or Drawiug Room Cars on all 
| through trains. 
For Time-tables, oe in Sleeping Cars, or 
information of any kind call on any Ticket 
Agent of o- company or address 
. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Boston, Mass. 





EDGING, BRAIDS, ETC 





LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 


Krout & Fite Man’f’g Co., =:""3yr"" 
SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 


Spring, 1898, Samples Ready June Ist. 
atrvassrern¢ 
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FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GERMANTOWN 


rat LACE AND EDGING WORKS. 
rE F. A. BYRAM, 


“= Cumberland Street, Philadelph'a, Germantown, Pa. 
FLEMING & CHAPIN, 215 Church St., Selling Agents. 


FLEMING & CHAPIN, 
Braids ,,Tapes “Yarns *%, ~, Threads 








Use the Genuine Patented 


t ‘9, 
(SES CROCHET LACE EDGINGS 


SF TBOTANY WORSTED PACINGS eee 


Spun Silk Braids and Yarns a Specialty, ae : i 
ree ei komen sa tS Church S&t.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
WEIMAR BROSG., ».wrscrorens or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Supertine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN GS. 


Medium and Supertine Tapes a Specialty. 
N. W. Cor. Hope and HuntingdoniSts., PFPhiladciphia. 


JOHN S. PALM ER, For Overshirts 
Manufacturer of and Underwear, 
PAPER BOXE for Hosiery and Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 
Textile Goods. 


OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 


Metal Edge Boxes for Heavy Goods. For Samples dnd other information, address 


35 Wistar St., Germantown, Pa. | HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st, ¥. Y. 
ORION TREAT, H.R. STOOPS & CO., 


MANUFACTURER OE 66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE | "KNITTING MACHIN E NEEDLES, 
RIB NEEDLES. | And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) | Parts for Willeox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines, 


Manchester Green. - Conn, | Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


All work guaranteed. Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 
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OPERATE YOUR MILLS 


ELECT RIiIiciTy . 


First Cost Not Great. 
Cost of Maintenance Low. 


Great Economy in Operation. 
Results Satisfactory. 


WATER POWERS UTILIZED 


NO MATTER HOW FAR FROM YOUR MILL, 
BY OUR SYSTEM OF 


TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 


Write for Particulars and Estimates, 


General Electric Company, 


Main Office: SCHENECTADY, N. WY. 
SALES OFFICE: 


Boston, Mass. Pitt-burg, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Tex. 
New York, N. Y Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. Hlelena, Mont 
Syracuse _N. xe Cincinnati, Ohio. Omaha, Neb Denver, Calo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Columbus, Ohio. St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco,Ca) 
Philade Iphia, Pa. Nashville. Tenn. ; Poitiand, Ore. 
Baltimore, Md. . ww spy.) Schenectady, N 

FOREIGN DEPT: New York Office. “iu Broad 


HERE IT IS! 


WHAT f san have been 
THE CREATEST Air Viover.- the American Market. 


The Berry Wheel, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. HUN BERRY, 23 West First St., BOSTON, Mass. 


THIS IS NO NEW THING. It bas been fully demonstrated during the past ten years 
that this Wheel has no equal for moving Air (hot or cold), Smoke, steam, Dust, Ga-e+, Fumes 
of Acids, oranything that floats in the air. For Drying all kinds of products, Wool, Cotton, 
Glue, Yarn, Cloth, Hair, Leather, Book and Leather Board, etc. 

BY OUR METHOD of applying this Wheel and bandling the Air, we are prepared to re 
model any make or kind of Dryers, and guarantee to increase their drying capacity from 25 
to 50 per cent. 

We have no long list of testimonials to offer. Anyone can getthem. THEW COST 
NOTHING, but we can with perfect confidence refer you to amy or all of our customers. 


Mill Wenmntilation 
Drying ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 
Removing Steam 


POSITIVELY this Wheel hasno BACK DRAUGHT, and is the only Whee! that 
discharges evenly over the whole surface of the Wheel. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE. 











STEAM ENGINES, ETC 


I will remove and prevent Boiler-Scales, prevent ites and all 
forms of corrosion, in any steam boiler at very smal! cost. 
of boiler-+cale, 


Send sample 
the size «f a quarter, for chemical test made free of cost 
which will enable us to compound an article 
quirements of your fer d water 

GSBEo. Ww. .0RD, 
Manufacturing Chemist 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
“BEAUTIES IN ART” pamphlet with full particulars sent on request 





’ 
to meet the special re 
Address, 





iy SeomFrnins 





Newburgh Ice Machine & Engine Co 


Successors to WHITEHILL ENGINE & PICTET ICE MACHINE CO 


Office and Works 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITEHILL... 
CORLISS STEAM 


—_ ; ENCINES, Simple or Compound 
PENNEY'’S ICE MAKING AND REFRIGERATING MACHINERY, « 


for any duty. 
using peta. and PICTET sul- 
phurous oxide system. 
New York Office, Steam Boilers and Steam Power Equipments, Iron and Brass Castings 
Room #4, Taylor Building, 
841 CORTLANDT 8ST. 


Send forour Descriptive Circulars 


THE MEINTZ STEAM SAVER. 


WILLIAM S. HAINES, 


Sok 





Manufacturer for U. 8. and Canada, 


C 136 South 4th Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


If you want to save Money, Labor, 
Time, Temperand Trouble, and im- 
crease your output, you must have 
the Hieintz. 


The enly apparatus in the 
world that is always worth 
its original cost. 
Do you know of another? 
AGENT FOR N. E. 
CHAS. F. CHASE 
ESTABLISHED 1874. 26 Wilk St., 


Boston 
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ESTABLISHED 1876. 


IMPERIAL BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 
Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE, 
and prepare a compound for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. Send us a postal 
card and we will call. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, . $24 ST, JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








OUR NAME AND BRAND A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


Established 1858. 
‘Mutual’ Rubber 
\ Lined Cotton Hose 
: j, and “ Mutual” Un 
Packing, Valves, vas ; Tits } lined Linen Hose, 
Mats, Mattings, : : : approved by the 
Tubing, Gaskets. g . * 2 Factory Mutual Fire 
w Insurance Compan- 
ies. 
Couplings, Under. 
writes Play Pipes, 
etc. 


Hose, Belting, 


Cotton and Linen 
Hose of all grades. 


x 
N. J. CAR SPRINC & RUBBER CO.. Jersey City, N. J. 














this is the best Damper Regulator on the market BE- 
CAUSE it is the most durable and simple, and is the 
only regulator which is guaranteed to change direc- 
tion on a variation of 7-¢ found steam pressure. 


The Curtis 


. Patent 
Damper Regulator 


is the standard for close work and will control any dam- 
per. Is stylish and powerful and yet is wot expensr 





Over 3000 installed in the last ten years. 
D’ESTE & SEELEY CoO. 
20-33 Haverhill Street, Boston. 


New York: 109 Liberty St. Chicago: 218 Lake St. 
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R WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S samsons Gascave 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OQO Feet. 
35 Years in the Business, 





Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 
Satisfaction 
fail. Write 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and 


under variable loads; 


others 
of either wheel. 


Guaranteed where 
for catalogue 


describing the Boilers and Engines 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 





The C. P. Bradway Turbine Water Wheel. 


Through its peculiar 
gate construction, it is 
guaranteed to give better 
1ésults with variable quan 
tity of water, than any 
other wheel. The peculiar 
advantages of this wheel 
cannot be shown by a pic 
ture, but can easily be 
demonstrated to any prac 
tical man. The full gate 
— principle at all stages of 

gate opening, and gate 
shut tight first, last andalways. Will sheer off obstructions. On,twoor three wheels can 
be set on one base. I adapt wheels to any conditions, and guarantee satisfaction. My new 
regulator is the simplest in construction and the most efflicient in result of any in the market. 
It is connected to the gate either by gears or chain bolt and sprocket wheels. Price of 
Regulator $100. | a'so wake water motors, governors, steel tubing, grinding mills, and 


general mill machinery. Cc. P. BRADWAY, West Stafford, Conn. 


m Md erage oC. 
wareee 





SMEALLIE BROS. 


BOILER FEED 40( 


rANK PUMPS 


In four sizes for Ho 

or Cold Water. 

No. 2 Single, 130 gals. per 
Hour. 

No. 8 Single, 420 gals. per 
Hour. 

No.3 Double, 840 gals. per 
Hour. 

No. 4 Double, 
per Hour. 


Strongest and Cheapest Pump in the Market. 


Write tor Circular and Prices. 


94 Livingston St., Amsterdam, N. Y 


GEORGE L. SCHOFIELD, 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


MACHINERY, 


123 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. 


Agent for Weston Fiydro-Extractor 
in Penns;lvania. 





1680 gals. 


TEXTILE BOOKS, HALF PRICE. 


Structure Fibres, Yarns and Fabric, price $5.00, will sell 
for $2.50. 
Wool Manufacture ( Beaumont) price $2.50, will sell for 
1.25. 
Possett’s Tec om ogy of Textile Design, price $5.00, will sell 
for $2.50. 


I have a few copies of each. 
JOS. C. WILLIAMS, Box 101 South End Boston 


All new 











TEXTILE WORLD 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


DIRECTORS — Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, F. E. Blake, Chas, F. Fairbanks, 
J. W. Farwell, A. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 
Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok 
ing and economy in handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam. 


Telephone, 443. 31 Milk Street, BOSTON. 





CHRISTIANA MACHINE Co. 


Christiana, Fa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
GEARING of a! kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 
Adadaress, e.O. Box 124A. 





Governed for Textile Mills and Electrical Work. 


The limit of government of water-power is often deter 
mined by the design and construction of plant. Consult us if 
possible before completing your plans, 

With OUR COMPOUND REGULATORS 
we will undertake and guarantee the government of water 
powerfer all purposes, including Electric Railway, 
Power and Lighting Plants. We make and sel! all 
of Replogle’s Electrical and Mechanical Governors and other 
devices for the government of water-power. Expert advice 
turnished on application, If results of your present system 
are not satistac\ory write us. Address all inquiries to 


THE REPLOGLE GOVERNOR WORKS, 


MARK A. REPLOGLE, Chief Engineer. AKRON, OHIO. 


ecenoaee Metalined or Oilless Bearings 

Gee ULMER eile? a4 J For Loose Pulleys and other 
~ be ings Perfectl } 

LEATHER CO-, on No cutting or danger of fire 


SUPERIOR OAK BELTING GM Sc 
GRE NORWICH, CONN. [mS BD cz w. Av. cor. 34 st, Long 
THE DANFORTH BELTING CO, § ALEXANDER BROS. 


BELTING, JBEST OAK BELTING. 


Aprons for Worsted Machinery. Rol- PHILADELPHIA. 


ler Covers and Lace Leather. 


221 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














TCOLS AND INSURANCE 





ORGANIZED, 1866. 


Thorough Inspections 


AND 


INSURANCE against Loss o1 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
Injury to Persons caused by 


P, BLAISDELL & CO., | grpay porLER EXPLOSIONS. 
» 8 5 i 
M ac h | N ists To 0 Is wm oe 


F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 


WORCESTER. MASS J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 
‘ . 





— 


=—==MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


E specially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelve in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shal! 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of References 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


FIRE DEFIED || By The American Fire- Resisting Paint. 
a9 A building protected with these goods becomes 


practically Fire proot. 











An ocular demonstration of the fire-resisting qualities of this paint and kalsomine will 
be given at our office to anyone interested. Samples, and intormation furnished trom those 
who have used this paint successfully. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE-RESISTING PAINT CO., 17 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Glutrose Sizing will effect a saving of 254 to 308 
of flour or starch. 
Glutrose Sizing will penetrate the goods better, 
go farther and finish better than anything else, 
* adding much tothe strength, stiffness and lustre of 
t 


he goods. 
Glutrose Sizing has no offensive odor, and goods prepared with it will retain their condi- 
tion better under severe climatic changes. 
Glutrose is a neutral compound and will not injure colors. 


Manufactured solely by AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS, 
Office, Penn Mutual Building, - 925 Chestnut Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


Fourteenth Year. 





Most Complete .. | 
.. In The World. | 
| 


Endorsed by Educators and Manu- 
facturers Everywhere. 


Teaches the Designing and Manu- | 
facture of all classes of 


Textiles. 


Day Classes open Oct. 4, ) 
Evening Classes open Oct. Il, 


(897, 


Send for Catalogue. 


ADDRESS 


ie Ww. FRANCE, Director, 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia. 





The FALL TERM of the 


LOWELL 
TEXTILE 
SCHOOL 


Commences October 4th. 


| 
| 
————_ | 
| 
| 


Thoroughly practical instruction 
given in 


Textile 
Manufacturing 


New Machinery, Day and Evening 
Classes. 


EVERY BRANCH OF 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


To C, P. BROOKS, Director, 
Lowell, Mass, 





To Keep in 
Touch 


With the textile manufactur- 
ing interests of the South the 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD is in- 


dispensable. 


It is recognized as the best 


authority on all industrial 
matters, relating to this terri- 
tory, and maintains a Textile 
Department, giving in detail 
the development of this in- 
dustry — the establishment of 


new mills, the advantages 


possessed by the South for 
cotton manufacturing, and 


notes of general interest to 


people in this line. 


Subscription Price $4.00 per yr. 


As 


is the 


an advertising medium it 
best that can be em- 
ployed for reaching the mills 


of the South. 


Sample copy will be sent 
free, and we shall be pleased 
to give advertising rates on 


application, 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
RECORD, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 









SYSTEM 








B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. * 





for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


ELECTRIC FANS, EXHAUST HEADS, STEAM TRAPS AND FORGES. 


j Plans, Esti 
. 


mates and Catalogues Che 


2erfully Furnished. 


A F. Sturtevant Company, 


1 berty Paha ‘ Yor 7 


131 L 
135 North Third Street, Philadely 
Li 


rth 
ith Canal Street, Chicago, I). 
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CEISENHEIMER & (A OLC 
Pane Ot ey, ne OEHEER'S | ANILINE SALT, 


Pearl Street, Be BLOOD ALBUMEN, 
31 South Front’st. "Philadel Iphia. DYE-STUFFS, DYE.WOuUD EXTRACTS. 


F. L. WiLcox, 
Treasurer 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE 0. 


ENBINEERS, ARCHITECTS, TRON AND STEEL STRUCTURES. 


AND BUILDERS OF 





OFFICE AND WORKS 


weet rcnumt EAST BERLIN, CONN. 


ABSOLUTETY - FIREPROOF 


<i MAGNESIA 


SECTIONAL STEAM PIPE and BOILER COVERINGS. 


The Great Coal Saver 
S. (. Nightingale & Childs, Be ert A. ae meg 3 rhe wae a mettince o., 
‘ 


tome = A Kinstei ce 


Dyestuffs & Chemicals 
Fast Alizarine Colors 


For Wool a Specialty. 








* 
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For Economy of Power 





naa os = —— | 
22 P , NEW YORK. 
USE STANDARD WATER WHEELS. ae Poen-85 Congress Street, BOSTON. 
MADE BY 50-52 N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA. 
HUMPHREY MACHINE €0., KEENE. N. H. 124 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, 


1 WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. ™ 


45 Fulton Street., New York, U.S. A. 


ROOFIN G. 


Warren’s Anchor Brand Natural Asphalt Roofing; 
Tile and Cravel Roofing; 
Asphalt Floors, Driveways, Etc. 


JOHN W. FERCUSON, Bren een han beeen So 


' References i of the largest mill o «in the Middle Pa, ¥ 
Mill Building a $ ecialty. Thread Co. Newark, N.J.; Rochen Vlax tobe co. voce a aces gb ge 
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